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Introduction 


What is the relation between soul and body? Does anything like “the 
soul” exist? Could it exist without the body? How can soul and body 
causally interact? What importance does their relation (be it one of har- 
mony or one of opposition) have on our lives as agents with beliefs and 
desires and as subjects of knowledge? Such questions frame the soul/body 
problem in ancient philosophy and are quite differently addressed within 
what can be regarded as the two most influential models in the history of 
Western thought, those of Plato and Aristotle. This book draws together 
scholars of both philosophers, whose contributions explore these models 
from different interpretive perspectives and sensibilities, focusing on one 
or another dimension of the issue (metaphysical, psychological, moral 
and political, epistemological, eschatological). Of course, this is not the 
only book on these topics, and it does not aim to fill a gap in the litera- 
ture. More modestly, the proposition is to enrich a discussion that already 
includes extensive contributions and numerous points of view. 

Apart from a purely historical appreciation, what should a reader with 
philosophical interests today gain from considering in detail Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s views on the mind/body problem, rather than from consulting 
any of the huge number of contemporary works on the issue? 

The mind/body problem has become an increasingly relevant issue in 
philosophy. The debate has flourished but despite the many refinements 
to the theoretical options, specific problems and arguments, in many re- 
spects it remains within the conceptual framework established by 
Descartes, who proposed to substitute the ancient notion of “soul” with 
the modern notion of “mind” and conceives of the latter as an ontologi- 
cal counterpart of matter/extension: a debate about how “the physical” 
and “the mental” can stay together in Nature. Although, mind as con- 
scious subjectivity is simply an ingredient of the ancient soul as a factor 
responsible for life, and originally imbued with a moral, political and re- 
ligious significance. Recovering classical models can be of theoretical 
interest, provided that we are prepared to put aside our underlying as- 
sumptions and be aware that our terms and notions do not automatically 
map to those of the ancient thinkers (although they may be the origins of 
our terms and notions, they have been fundamentally reconfigured 
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throughout history). This obvious caveat holds for “soul” and “mind” as 
well as for “body’; “matter’, “nature’} “cause” and the like, so we should be 
cautious in labelling this or that ancient position, for example, as “natu- 
ralism’, “physicalism”? “materialism or as a theory about “mind-to-body 
causation” Neither is there a “incommensurability of contexts” such that 
the ancient soul/body problem has nothing to do with our mind/body 
problem. On the contrary, a historical view of the difference between 
these conceptual frameworks may be useful in both directions: first, to 
contextualize our underlying assumptions and concepts as the outcomes 
of a specific history; and second, to better understand and value the an- 
cient views without naively superimposing our own theoretical require- 
ments onto them. 

So this is our position, in terms of the title and aim of this work. A cur- 
sory exploration of its contents is next provided, so that the reader can 
choose which paper to read first, and what to expect from the various 
contributions. 

The soul/body problem primarily involves a question concerning cau- 
sality. How is the soul causally related to the body, which is the material 
part of the whole individual? 

Maddalena Bonelli addresses in her paper (Matter 1s Not a True Cause) 
the question of whether and to what extent matter has been conceived of 
as a genuine cause, to be distinguished from the notion of condicio sine 
qua non. She focuses on three fundamental models of ancient thought: 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. This first contribution acts as a prelimi- 
nary entry into the main topic of the book: inquiring into the theoretical 
commitments of such philosophers to this or that view concerning the 
causal, or conditional, role of matter is a way to shed light on the meta- 
physical background on which the very soul/body problem emerges in 
the first place. To begin, the issue of the causal role of the body as the 
matter of a living being is of the greatest importance for both Plato and 
Aristotle. Both Plato’s and Aristotle’s aitiot are “causes” and “becauses” at 
the same time, as causes figure as explanatory factors so they are reasons- 
why. The Stoic model also closely associates cause and matter. As Bonelli 
shows, provided that Plato and Aristotle both reject the purely finalistic 
and the purely materialistic explanations, as each of them is structurally 
insufficient to account for natural beings and processes, both make an ex- 
plicit distinction between “real” cause and that-without-which the cause 
would not act as a cause (i.e., condicio sine qua non). In particular, the 
body as a material constituent of the individual is characterized by Plato 
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as the latter; more generally and even at a cosmic level, material causes are 
seen as auxiliary causes (ovvaitia) of the “intelligent’?) purposeful causes. 
Although Aristotle — who shares with Plato the criticism of the exclusive 
appeal to material necessity in accounting for Nature — credits matter 
with being one of the four causes, Bonelli points out that in important 
passages he appears to consider material necessity more as a “that-with- 
out-which” than as a proper cause, unless the very distinction between 
cause and condicio sine qua non is overcome. From the Hellenistic age on- 
wards, the cause/condition distinction is often replaced by the distinction 
between an active cause (which the Stoics take to be a body anyway), the 
only “true one’; and the conditions sime qua non. Matter is among the lat- 
ter, as it cannot be a true cause because of its passivity. The paper effec- 
tively explores the combination of such oscillations and changes from Pla- 
to to the Stoics through Aristotle, and in so doing introduces us, im medt- 
as res, to the ancient soul/body debate. 

Maurizio Mighori opens his paper (The Soul and Plato’s Dialectical/Syste- 
mic Model) by considering the limits of the “game” of writing in Plato, 
which is a quite serious but not standalone game as the philosopher must 
“help” it with his living, interlocutory speech. To some extent Plato 
echoes the Wittgensteinian motto that philosophy is an activity rather 
than a theory. Indeed, Migliori argues for a “multifocal” approach to Pla- 
to’s philosophy: his inquiry should above all be seen as an attempt to af- 
firm the multi-layered and originally plural dimension or reality, and the 
insurmountable limits of human knowledge in the face of such an irre- 
ducible plurality. This multifocal approach is here applied to Plato’s dif 
ferent accounts of the soul and the soul/body relation, and allows the au- 
thor to cope with the apparent contradictions in the Platonic corpus 
through a compatibilist commitment. For example, according to the dia- 
logical contexts Plato either takes the human being to be made up of 
body and soul or he identifies the individual with his/her soul. At times 
he identifies the “true soul” with the rational part, but depending on the 
focus and perspective he either characterizes the human soul as simple, or 
made out of parts and if so then tripartite or bipartite. Plato stresses both 
the divinity and the bestiality of human beings; from the point of view of 
the soul itself the assimilation to God is the highest imperative if one is to 
be oneself, while from the point of view of the concrete “human” individ- 
uals, pleasure and thus the body play a pivotal role in happiness. This 
multifocal approach is a strategic hermeneutical tool concerning episte- 
mology in addition to ethics and anthropology. Senses and reason are at 
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times regarded to be in total contrast, with senses portrayed as simply in- 
terference in the way of the absolute truth, but here Plato is not taking 
the point of view of human knowledge, to which the absolute truth is in- 
deed precluded and to which senses are necessary, even if far from suffi- 
cient. The repeated claims of human knowledge of the truth, of the 
Forms/Essences and even of the Good itself are only apparently in contra- 
diction with the many pessimistic allusions to the unreachability of the 
truth (to fully reach the truth is a godly privilege). These are rather two 
points of view of the same issue, and far from being the result of confu- 
sion or discontinuous changes of mind on the part of Plato himself or the 
lack of ultimate commitments due to the dialogue form, the continuous 
transition from one to another is an essential part of the “serious game” 
of philosophy. 

Christopher Rowe (Plato’s Soul-Body Problem) also favours a “holistic” 
treatment of Plato’s philosophy, rather than the piece-meal approach in- 
volving microscopic examinations of single passages, which has too often 
prevailed. We should search for a bigger picture, in which the apparent 
contradictions could be brought back to differences of perspective, of dra- 
matic contexts, of choices of emphasis, etc. In his paper, Rowe focuses on 
what is perhaps the most acute “soul/body problem” to be found in Plato: 
that of accounting for how the human soul can be both a rational entity 
and the activator of the body, and thus (even temporarily) located in the 
body. The standard historical view is that Socrates took the “true” human 
being to be pure reason while Plato saw reason as inevitably conflicting 
with bodily rooted non-rational elements, but this is rejected by Rowe. 
Rational and non-rational elements are for Plato not necessarily but only 
potentially in conflict: such a conflict is de facto present in many people, 
but by its nature reason can consider or not consider appetites and desires 
in general, and eventually put under its control the “mortal kind” of soul 
(with spirit and appetite). This in principle “optimistic” interpretation is 
seriously challenged by some passages (e.g., in Timaeus’ account of the tri- 
partite soul), and particularly those where Plato depicts the embodiment 
of the rational soul quite negatively, as involving a dangerous effect from 
pleasures, pains, fear, boldness and the like, and of leading human beings 
astray from the good and from the truth. Rowe argues that these effects 
only occur when such non-rational affections are ot under control of rea- 
son, a circumstance that is far from unavoidable. Other prima facie theo- 
retical divergences — for example between Phaedo and Republic — are also 
explained as differences in emphasis. In the (allegedly) Socratic view Plato 
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is “filling the gaps” rather than challenging the substance. The non-ratio- 
nal and non-contingently embodied parts of the soul may well serve the 
intellect and cooperate with it, even if the ideal of a life of pure thought 
remains more a regulative idea than a concretely instantiated reality. 
Thus, there is no contradiction in claiming that the self is the soul (the 
immortal rational part of it) but even this gua human and embodied soul 
requires the other parts, and tensions, reciprocal limitations, and some- 
times lacerating conflicts, can surround this fact. Rowe to an extent de- 
flects the controversial meaning of the eschatological myths and the relat- 
ed issue of reincarnation as allegories that directly concern our actual, 
earthly lives. In some cases people may look human but are actually 
beasts or even monsters, so the “story” concerning their future lives cap- 
tures what they would find if they were to non-superficially ask them- 
selves who they really are mow. Plato’s soul/body problem, then, is the 
paradoxically necessary cohabitation of two commitments: human souls 
are rational and god-like, but they are located or even trapped in bodies, 
so that their inhabitation makes the permanence of their very humanity 
only a possibility that is not guaranteed, a continuous challenge entirely 
dependent on our rational choices. 

Aldo Brancacct (On the Relationship between Psuche and the Senses in Pla- 
to’s Theaetetus) focuses on the epistemological cété of Plato’s soul/body 
problem as it emerges in Theaetetus, focusing on the cognitive relation be- 
tween the (rational) soul and the (embodied) senses. Though Brancacci 
first acknowledges the extreme complexity of such a multifaceted dia- 
logue, which has understandably provoked a long-lasting debate concern- 
ing its status, aims and Plato’s alleged theoretical commitments, he reads 
it as exhibiting positive solutions rather than being a merely “aporetic” 
dialogue. In particular, he closely examines the section (184c-187b) in 
which the soul/senses relation is articulated and the theory of common 
kinds (kona) is introduced. Here, genuine advancements are made by de- 
veloping ideas present in dialogues such as Phaedo and Republic. As sug- 
gested in the Phaedo, experience of an F is necessary to think E even if a 
confrontation between percept and idea shows the first to be defective 
(thus a pre-knowledge of the second is argued for, in terms of reminis- 
cence). Brancacci also discusses the distinction found in the Republic 
(524d1-4) between perceivable objects that sensibility is able to grasp on 
its own, and “paracletic” objects, the perception of which calls for infor- 
mational integration by reason and thought, insofar as the respective per- 
ceptual experiences involve apparent contradictions, oppositions and am- 
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bivalences: here, our senses appear to boost our intelligence, as they ex- 
hibit, so to speak, “maieutic” powers in inviting reason to discursively 
“mediate” these faltering contents, and to compare them and inquire into 
them further. In the Theaetetus the cooperative interaction between senses 
and reason is elaborated by refining the concepts of psuché and aisthesis 
further, in terms of their respective epistemological value and function. 
In his reconstruction, Brancacci sheds light on the unifying cognitive 
function of the soul, which the senses are instruments of as “organs” 
through which we perceive, in a critical discussion of the relevant litera- 
ture. The Platonic account of soul gets closer to the modern, contempo- 
rary concept of the “mind” in these passages than elsewhere, since soul is 
meant in “operational” terms as a subject’s unified set of cognitive func- 
tions. This is why the view presented in these passages is a/so a pioneering 
piece of cognitive psychology. In considering the argument from the per- 
spective of koina (common abstract and non-perceivable features the soul 
grasps on its own) and Plato’s further arguments on the superiority of ra- 
tional knowledge and on thought as a discourse 7” foro interno, Brancacci 
challenges the mainstream view, in which the senses are merely regarded 
as passive receptors of environmental information. Senses are viewed as 
active insofar as they “converge toward a single idea” (184d3-4), the “idea” 
being the soul itself as a unitary subject of knowledge. In inverting Pro- 
tagoras’ discourse, in which the soul is simply a manifold bundle of ever- 
changing perceptions, Plato assigns to senses an instrumental function. 
However, contrary to the prevalent view in the literature, he credits them 
with an active power towards reason: indeed, the oppositions, antitheses 
and the “content-instability” that often characterize perceptual informa- 
tion are exactly what rational thought arises from. 

Franco Trabattoni (On Soul-Body “Dualism” in Plato) challenges the re- 
ceived view, according to which Plato holds a clear-cut soul/body dualism 
contrary to Aristotle’s harmonic conception or hylomorphism. The con- 
temporary sensibility naturally favours the Aristotelian model as meta- 
physically more plausible and more compatible with a unified view of 
Nature, and as better fitting with our general experience. Plato’s soul is in 
this view a separate substance trapped in an ontologically heterogeneous 
body, in contrast with Aristotle’s model, which instead takes the soul to 
be the act/form/essence of those specific sunola that are living beings. 
This paper is thus an effective trait d’union between the first part of the 
book, which mainly focuses on Plato, and the second, which concerns 
Aristotle’s model and its theoretical Wirkungsgheschichte in modern and 
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contemporary times (see zmfra). Trabattoni does not intend to deny any 
dualistic stand in Plato, but his main aim is rather to grasp the deeper 
meaning of the tension between the two broad, basic and irreducible di- 
mensions, which find speculative expression at different levels, such as in 
the pairs of ideal/real, soul/body, theory/action, and philosophy/politics. 
These are not just abstract oppositions in which the superior term almost 
erases the other (as in Neoplatonic retellings); on the contrary, the first 
term illuminates the other by giving it a deeper significance and reconfig- 
uring it throughout. The soul/body issue is then approached within a 
broader interpretive framework that involves ontology, psychology, episte- 
mology and action-theory in addition to ethics and politics. The paper il- 
lustrates its general proposal by considering some crucial passages. First is 
the Theaetetus’ digression on man’s assimilation to God (176a8-c2). Tra- 
battoni shows that despite the appearance of valuing an ascetic flight, the 
detachment from the world so hyperbolically described in the famous 
passage above in fact suggests a renewed and deeper way of being en- 
gaged with and into the world. This is how we should consider the only 
apparently paradoxical continuation of Socrates’ speech, which concerns 
virtue and justice and thus accounts for an efficacious moral and political 
engagement in this world among embodied human beings living togeth- 
er. The same switch is to be found in the Phaedo’s topic-transition from 
philosophy as an exercise of death to virtue, to confirm the identification 
of the true philosopher with the best politician, hinted at in the Apology, 
Republic, Gorgias and Seventh Letter. Trabattoni also argues that not only is 
Plato’s “dualism” — in the moderate version described above — far from 
being detached from concrete human experience, but it is even required as 
an explicative model to account for experiential data, such as the dialecti- 
cal tension (sometimes becoming opposition) between impulses, desires 
and physical needs on the one side, and values and spiritual goals on the 
other. In addition, the superiority of the latter dimension over the former 
is a well-established topos in the traditional conception (as a relevant part 
of “experience”, in its broader meaning). In the last part of his paper, the 
author discusses and offers an original reading of a passage in Aristotle’s 
De anima \ 4, in the light of which Aristotle himself considers the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the soul as a harmony of the bodily parts (repre- 
sented by Simmias in the Phaedo) to be the best explanation of why soul 
and body simultaneously pass away, and thus as a doctrine ultimately 
close to his own hylomorphism. Trabattoni then further argues that Pla- 
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to’s objections against Simmias’ doctrine — pace Aristotle - would equally 
challenge and potentially defeat hylomorphism as well. 

Giuseppe Feola begins the second part of this book — devoted to the 
Aristotelian model - with a paper (De An. I 1, 403a25 and the \égoi énu- 
loi: An Heraclitean Heritage in Aristotle’s Psychology) concerning the enig- 
matic and controversial characterization of psychical affections (pathé) as 
“logot enulor Aristotle provides this in De anima 1 1, 403a24-25, a hapax 
often translated as “enmattered forms” or “enmattered reasons” Examin- 
ing this formula is a means of obtaining a better understanding of the hy- 
lomorphic framework. Feola first provides a lexicographical analysis of 
the term enulos and of other terms involved in the characterization (pa- 
thos, logos). By analogy with enudros, which can mean “(animal) that lives 
immersed in water” or “(place) that has water in it’) enulos may refer ei- 
ther to something which is in matter or to something that has matter in 
it: the author favours the first hypothesis but also shows that it entails the 
second meaning. He then argues that the semantic parallelism of the two 
adjectives has philosophical relevance. Through this strange phraseology 
Aristotle suggests a conceptual kinship between his idea and the Hera- 
clitean model: the Heraclitean tone of the passage emphasizes a specific 
aspect of the matter/form relation (thus of the hylomorphist view as ap- 
plied to psychical affections), i.e., the form as a principle of permanence 
through change and as a regulative factor that imposes order and struc- 
ture on the change. Indeed, the polarity between a /ogos (not just “dis- 
course” but also the order, relation, ratio, and rule that binds everything 
together as a whole) on the one side, and an underlying flux that obeys 
this Jogos on the other, is the core of Heraclitus’ view on Nature and the 
Cosmos. The image of liquid/water to represent the material substrate of 
change is quite common, not only in Aristotle and in Heraclitus — the riv- 
er one cannot step in twice, for example — but also in Pre-Socratic 
thought, so the pair exulos/enudros resounded in the ears of people with a 
background of philosophical language as soon as they encountered the 
expression /ogos enulos. As the Heraclitean /ogos and the underlying flux 
are so intertwined that they cannot ever be separated, so are the form and 
matter of psychical affections. The second part of the paper considers the 
nature of such inseparability, broadening the focus to include the nature 
of the matter/form relation in living beings, and thus the soul/body rela- 
tion in general. The example of a /ogos enulos provided by Aristotle in our 
text is that of anger, which he says should be defined as a movement M of 
the body/part/power B produced by A and for the sake of C. Anger is a 
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logos as it is a structured relation between M, B, A and C, it is emulos as it 
has to be “immersed” in matter: the latter is relevant at the formal level in 
terms of “hypothetical necessity” (if fhas to be, m must be in place). Feo- 
la inquires into the intertwining of matter and form and what point this 
arrives at, and how fine-grained the constraints matter puts onto the real- 
ization of a form may be, and how hypothetical necessity is determined 
in terms of matter. His conclusion is that constraints cannot be too fine- 
grained or determined, or they will prevent the in-principle possibility of 
a multiple realization of the same form/function by more than one mate- 
rial basis or constituent arrangement. 

Roberto Medda’s paper (Physiology and the Exemplar: Aristotle on Recog- 
nition and Moral Progress) concerns a specific aspect of the soul/body rela- 
tion in Aristotle, which is closely related to Aristotle’s moral philosophy. 
Medda inquires about the psychological and physiological conditions for 
moral development and progress, thus critically assessing the contempo- 
rary applications of Aristotle by representatives of so-called virtue ethics. 
Medda’s reconstruction is first aimed at showing that Aristotle’s physiolo- 
gy, psychology and ethics are consistent and that his physiology and psy- 
chology have more explanatory power in terms of the understanding of 
ethics than is generally accepted in the literature. Aristotle’s moral philos- 
ophy is often considered a form of exemplarism, insofar as the wise man 
(phronimos) is a benchmark that embodies and exhibits the features of a 
good life and a good agent. This view is used by virtue ethicists as an ar- 
gument against the alternative models of deontologism and utilitarianism 
(often couched in consequentialist terms). However, as Medda argues, the 
Aristotelian view is not easily assimilated into contemporary exemplarism 
(e.g., Zagzebski, Merritt), as a single act does not have the normativity ex- 
emplarists require it to have, for the whole character of the wise man, as a 
second nature, matters for evaluating one or other of his actions. Aristotle 
also provides examples for each single virtue he introduces (included re- 
spective excesses and defects) but significantly does not provide any exam- 
ple of the architectonical practical virtue that wisdom consists of. This is 
no surprise, because Aristotle’s view on wisdom is more focused on char- 
acters as dynamically immersed in particular contexts than on actions as 
such; in addition, some exemplarists view examples as having an effect at 
an intellectual level, i.e., to make us think about our moral adequacy ac- 
cording to our perceived discrepancy from an example normatively taken 
as paradigmatic. However, our thought about our moral selves is not the 
first worry in Aristotle’s anti-intellectual ethics. The actions of the wise 
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are context-driven and situated, as they “spring” from his character in a 
fast and immediate way, without effort, which is why they cannot have a 
prescriptive value beyond the way they are made by this wise man, here 
and ow and in this context. In the second part of the paper, suggestions 
are made about the cognitive mechanisms (both psychological and physi- 
ological, according to the hylomorphic framework) through which a 
moral agent can practically exploit the example provided by the wise-in- 
action as a model. According to Medda, phantasia plays a pivotal role in 
internalizing particular cases that are not reducible to abstract rules, as it 
represents the power of using past information to cope with present con- 
texts by foreseeing with “the eye of the soul” In addition to binding per- 
ception and practical reasoning it also binds the cognitive and the cona- 
tive components underlying our behavior, and phantasia also allows for a 
detachment of a course of action from its contingent axiological value, so 
that the agent can virtually consider different possible courses of action 
and their respective consequences by mapping particular cases into analo- 
gous but different contexts. Such a psychological power can account for 
moral progress in youth, as it enables emulation (zé/os) in the first in- 
stance. However, emulation is only partially significant in moral progress 
as it can simply mean formal and exterior adherence, but it is a form of 
imitation (mimesis), a capacity that is connatural to human beings that 
also involves the work of phantasia. Thus phantasia may well be “pre-intel- 
lectually” responsible for the internalization of distinctive features of wise 
characters and their actions as paradigmatic. Phantasta is also a bodily 
movement in the hylomorphic model, brought about by perception and 
consisting of movements into the blood, involving paths from the heart 
to peripheral organs and to bodily parts responsible for locomotion. 
Medda offers interesting suggestions about how the physiological ac- 
count of phantasia, consistently combined with its cognitive-psychologi- 
cal account, could concretely explain the capacity for moral progress. 
Diego Zucca (What 1s Aristotle’s Active Intellect?) considers De Anima III 
5, perhaps the most controversial lines in the Aristotelian corpus, where 
the so-called active intellect is introduced and characterized. It is com- 
monly known that Aristotle’s noetics is to say the least embarrassing, as it 
does not appear to fit the hylomorphic treatment of the soul/body rela- 
tion. For example, mods in III 4 is said to be separable from the body and 
not to be the actuality of any bodily part. The paper does not aim to ac- 
commodate this theory of human intellect within the hylomorphic frame- 
work, but aims to show that the active intellect (AI) introduced in III 5 
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does not introduce further problems for Aristotelian hylomorphism. A 
brief taxonomy of the classic interpretive options of what AI may be is 
first presented, and the pros and cons of each are then systematically con- 
sidered by taking them at face value and checking whether and to what 
extent each is satisfied by Aristotle’s pronouncements on active intellect 
in the chapter. Relevant versions of the Divine Interpretation (AI is God), 
the Human Interpretation (AI is a part or a function of the human soul), 
and the Soczal Interpretation (AI is a habitus belonging to the human kind 
as a whole) are considered and what they can and cannot explain is criti- 
cally assessed. A proposal about the nature of AI is then advanced, re- 
ferred to as Content Interpretation, in which AI is regarded as the unified 
system of principles or the very formal structure of the world. AI is not a 
part of the individual soul, but, as is the case in the divine and the social 
interpretation, it transcends individual intellects but it is not God, nor is 
it a habitus of the human kind, as it is humanity-independent. It is rather 
the (most excellent) content our intellects receive and “become” as soon as 
they grasp the principles, but the possession of this content by any indi- 
vidual intellect is a contingent and inessential property in terms of AI’s 
objectivity and existence. In the paper it is argued that the Content Inter- 
pretation accounts for all Aristotle says about AI in III 5 better than other 
interpretive options put forward. This proposal is only indirectly related 
to Aristotle’s soul/body problem, and it suggests that if there is a noiis/ 
body problem in Aristotle that makes Aristotelian noetics inconsistent 
with the hylomorphic picture and with the definition of soul as the first 
act of a living body, we should ot look for such a problem in III 5 but 
elsewhere. AI and III 5 do not threaten hylomorphism in any way, be- 
cause they do not concern any part of our intellective soul, but rather its 
proper object. 

Giulia Mingucci (Aristotle and the “Cartesians’ Error”) offers a taxonomi- 
cal interpretation of the range of positions in the contemporary debate 
over the mind-body problem. She argues that the influence of Cartesian du- 
alism in this debate has been so overwhelming that even explicitly anti- 
Cartesian views start from the a priori assumption that Mind and Matter 
are two exclusive dimensions. Cartesian dualism also surreptitiously af- 
fects the interpretations of hylomorphism by Aristotelian scholars, even 
though Aristotle’s hylomorphism could well be the very antidote to such 
an assumption. Indeed, Descartes’ substitution of the modern “mind” as 
the centre of conscious subjectivity for the ancient “soul” as the principle 
of life has been retrospectively and illegitimately projected onto the soul/ 
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body problem as treated by Aristotle. Mingucci offers a very useful taxon- 
omy of the main theories concerning the mind-body relation, including 
Strong Dualism (as either token or type dualism), often associated with 
Causal Interactionism (or alternatively, in modern times, with Parallelism) 
and Ontological Monism (which can be Physicalism, Immaterialism or Neu- 
tralism). In the 20‘ Century debate we have Strong or Weak versions of 
physicalism, with the former holding both a type and token identity of 
physical and mental states, and the latter holding a token-identity but a 
type dualism, so allowing for mental descriptions/explanations that are ir- 
reducible to physical descriptions/explanations. The author duly focuses 
on the tension between the idea of an explanatory autonomy of the men- 
tal on the one side, and the principle of causal closure of the physical do- 
main on the other: if any mental state M is token-identical with a physical 
state P and there are physically sufficient causes for any physical state to 
be brought about, where does the alleged explanatory autonomy come 
from? The puzzle chiefly concerns causation: either mental causation en- 
tails overdetermination (if physical causes are sufficient), or mental prop- 
erties are purely epiphenomenal and causally inert, so they cannot be 
credited with an irreducible explanatory role. Referring back to Aris- 
totelian hylomorphism, Mingucci shows how its many readings track the 
theoretical options referred to above. For example, Sorabji sees it as a 
form of Neutralism (a moderate “literalism” about the account of percep- 
tion as involving reception of the form without the matter in the sense/ 
organ), Slakey as a type of physicalist monism, Nussbaum/Putnam as a 
type of functionalism (best characterized as a weak physicalism involving 
token-identity, multiple realization and explanatory autonomy), Burnyeat 
as a form of dualist immaterialism (“spiritualism” about perception: re- 
ception of the form without the matter as a purely cognitive, non-physical 
reception), Caston as an type of Emergentism (weak physicalism with su- 
pervenience but also with causal efficacy, and thus with explanatory au- 
tonomy of the mental), and so on. All of these interpretive options, Min- 
gucci points out, are imbued throughout with what she calls the “Carte- 
sians’ Error” (a label borrowed by the title of Damasio’s famous best- 
seller). Even when they reject Cartesianism apertis verbis, original sin re- 
veals a major conceptual distinction between the physical and mental 
components, which then can supposedly be identified and defined inde- 
pendently of each other. 

William Jaworski is not an Aristotelian scholar but a contemporary 
philosopher who is representative of the ongoing revival of hylomor- 
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phism as a contemporary theory in metaphysics (particularly the meta- 
physics of life and mind). Although his approach is theoretical rather 
than historical, in his paper (Contemporary Hylomorphisms and the Pro- 
blems of Mind versus Body) he also starts by introducing the different read- 
ings of Aristotelian hylomorphism: Functionalism (Putnam-Nussbaum, 
Wilkes, Hartman), Dual Attribute Theory reading (Barnes), Identity The- 
ory (Slakey), Neo-parallelism (Ross), and so on. He agrees that contempo- 
rary philosophy has inherited its conceptual framework from Descartes, 
and thus when philosophers of mind ask how it is that the mind fits into 
the natural world they remain in this framework, no matter which of the 
many different answers they offer. Jaworski’s version of hylomorphism is 
meant to “solve” the many mind/body problems that arise from this basic 
question: if everything — us included —- is made of physical particles and 
entities (matter, energy and whatever else physical science quantifies) that 
have no mental properties (they are not conscious), how is it that we are 
mindful, and we are conscious? This contemporary perspective has some 
basic features in common with its Aristotelian “forerunner”: first and 
foremost, it relies on the ontological and explanatory irreducibility of 
form; second, it conceives of form as an unchanging structure that “con- 
tains” and regulates changes in the individual in an orderly fashion, mak- 
ing it one and making it what it fundamentally zs (as well as what kind it 
belongs to). Form, unity, permanence, behavioural regularity and kind 
membership are thus basic ingredients both of Aristotelian and contem- 
porary hylomorphism. 

Aristotle’s form is introduced to account for change and becoming, 
but in living beings it is a special source of active causal power that indi- 
viduates what a specific sunolon is, as an ordered unity of bio-cognitive ca- 
pacities and activities. Contemporary hylomorphists such as Johnston 
and Fine along with Jaworski himself agree with Aristotle that hylomor- 
phism best accounts for behavioural regularity in terms of a metaphysics 
of powers: form individuates a set of structuring powers, which makes a 
causal difference, and structured activities impose an order onto matter. 
Jaworski argues that this is why both the Aristotelian and the contempo- 
rary hylomorphist notions of form are not unscientific, and also why they 
best capture the notion of organization in modern biology, and are thus 
in fact required by the scientific framework. The structures exist in the re- 
al world — far from being description-dependent or, worse, mere facons de 
parler — they must be admitted as basic realities in the universe, which is 
not just a continuum of energy and matter but it is punctuated with cen- 
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ters of organized change and stability. According to Jaworski, being realis- 
tic about the forms or structures that do a causal job by being causally ef 
ficacious on the matter itself enables us to offer the best empirical descrip- 
tion of the observed world. Jaworski suggests that from a Quinean pos- 
ition we should ontologically commit to the existence of entities that al- 
low us to best explain observed reality, and we should consider forms or 
structures as bona fide basic entities genuinely belonging to the ontologi- 
cal arrangement of reality. 

Each of the contributions briefly described above represents a new ad- 
vancement in the respective field, and taken together they offer a better 
understanding of the Platonic and the Aristotelian view on the soul/body 
problem, and of their historical and dialectical connections. We hope this 
book can become a useful tool both for scholars and for non-academic 
readers who wish to gain new insights into this critical issue, as explored 
by the two main founders of Western thought. 


Diego Zucca 
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Matter Is Not a True Cause 


Maddalena Bonelli 


I have been working on and been concerned in the distinction between 
cause and condicio sine qua non in ancient philosophy for quite a few years 
now. Lately, in particular, I have been dealing with what, very early, in an- 
cient philosophy, has been questioned the status of “cause” (aitia), being 
attributed, instead, the one of condicio sine qua non: that is to say the mat- 
ter.! 

In this contribution of mine I am going to talk about the concept of 
cause in Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics; then about matter as cause and/or 
condicio sine qua non; finally, I am going to try to work out whether or not 
it is possible to treat condicio sine qua non as cause. 


I. 1 “Because” as Cause: Plato 


As we know, it is in Phaedo, within the framework of the theory of the 
immortality of the soul, as opposed to the mortality of the body, that Pla- 
to addresses a general reflection on causality. Such reflection is intro- 
duced in Socrates’ well-known autobiographical account, in which he ex- 
plains that, in his youth, he had approached natural philosophy: 


dmEpyoavoc yap por é56Ket sivar, eidévar té¢ aitiac EKoTOD, d1d TI 
yiyvetat Exaotov Kai Se Ti AMOAADTOL Kai 516 Ti EOTL. 

I thought it splendid to know the causes of everything, why it comes 
to be, why it perishes and why it exists (Phaed. 96a8-10, tr. Cooper- 
Hutchinson, the underlining is mine). 


1 See, in this regard, BONELLI (2009) and (2016). 
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What is important to underline in this passage is that the aitia of each 
single thing is equivalent to the 1 ti, that is to say the “because” of 
things.” 

In order to understand what Plato means when he speaks of the “be- 
cause” of things, it is crucial to consider the examples he provides imme- 
diately after, all linked to answers to questions related to forms: 


«why is x (or does become) F?». 

(i) «why does x (man) grow up?» (96c7: dé ti GvOpanog obEavetar); 
«through eating and drinking» (96c8: 516 10 éo8iew Kai nivew); 

(ii) «x is bigger than y by a head» (96e1: odti] ti Keadt);? 

(iii) «ten is more than eight because two had been added» (96e2-3: 514 
10 600 abtoic TPOcEivat);4 

(iv) «two-cubit length is larger than a cubit because it surpasses it by 
half its length» (96e4: 514 10 Hpicet adtod bmEpéyetv).5 


These answers are considered as “materialistic” by Plato as they coincide 
with explanations calling for additions and subtractions of quantities and 
they evidently should provide the cause of the corresponding questions 
(see Phaed. 96¢e7: aitia). 

Even when, considering such causes unreliable, Plato will appeal to 
“more certain” (Phaed. 100d),° or “more refined” (105c2)7 causes, the role 
of aitia, at least in Phaedo, will be the one of providing the 616 ti, in par- 
ticular of explaining 514 ti some things have, or happen to gain or lose, 
some specific properties.® 


2 See also Crat. 413a3-4: 606 yap yiyveta, todt got 16 aittov. On the Platonic cause 
as explanatory, which would not conflict with other Platonic ways to define 
cause, see HANKINSON (1998), p. 86-87. 

3 Implied question: «why is x bigger than y? » In fact, the dative adrtij ti Ke@aai is 
considered as aitia, i.e. as answer to the 610 ti, and not as unit of measurement. 

4 Implied question: «why is ten bigger than eight?». 

Implied question: «why two-cubit length is larger than a cubit?». 

6 Ideas, which are undoubtedly 514 ti. Their causal efficacy is not a problem I will 
address here, as I do not deal with cause as an entity doing something. On the 
issue of the causal effectiveness or not of Ideas see, for example, NATALI (2013), 
p. 48-50 and note 27, providing a list of scholars, among whom many Italians, 
tilting against VLASTOS’ thesis (1969), for the attribution of an efficient causa- 
tion to Ideas. 

7 Like, for example, fever which makes a body hot (or the soul, which makes it 
alive). 

8 For this reason, Vlastos, in his famous 1969 article, preferred to speak not so 
much of Platonic “causes” but rather of “explanations” or “reasons” The article is 
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1.2 “Because” as Cause: Aristotle 


At the beginning of the section on causes which is in the second book of 
Physics, Aristotle claims that: 


[...] &MlOKEMTEOV TEPi TOV AITiMV, TOG TE Kai MOOG TOV GPLOLLOV EoTLV. 
énei YUP Tod sidéval YEP N Apaypatsia, sidévat dE OD TPOTEPOV 
otd6pe8a Exkaotov mpiv dv AGBwopEv TO dG Ti TEpi Exaotov (todTo 6° éoTi 
TO AaPEiv THY ApOtHV aitiav), SiAOV Sti Kai Hiv TodTO ToMTEOV Kai 
TMEpt YEevéosw@s Kai POOP Kai MdONS Tis MvOUKTIc LETAPOATIc, SmaM> 
EidOTES HVTOV TAs Apyic avayEtv sic adTOS TEIlPHLEOA TOV Cntovpéevav 
EKQOTOV. 

[...] we must proceed to consider causes, their character and number. 
Knowledge is the object of our inquiry, and men do not think they 
know a thing till they have grasped the “why” of it (which is to grasp 
its primary cause). So clearly, we too must do this as regards both 
coming to be and passing away and every kind of natural change, in 
order that, knowing their principles? we may try to refer to these 
principles each of our problems (Phys. II 3, 194b16-23, tr. rev. Barnes). 


This well-known passage preludes to the doctrine of the four causes and it 
is extremely significant as, once established that it is not possible to know 
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rather criticized today for the positions, at times, by far, too drastic (see, for ex- 
ample, TRABATTONI, 2011, p. LXIII; LXXV-LXXVI; NATALI, 2013, p. 49-50); 
still, it is fundamental for any reflection on Platonic causality whatsoever. 

Here we have a clear example of the equivalence between principle and cause. 
On such equivalence see, Metaph. A 1, 1013a16-17: ioayac dé Kai TH aitia Aéyeta- 
Tévta, yap tH aitia apxai; Metaph. T 2, 1003b22-24: ei 51) 10 Sv Kai 10 Ev tadtOV 
Kai Lia PvoIs TA AKOAOVOEiv GAANAOIs Homep APN Kai aitiov [...]. 

For passages parallel to this definition of knowledge, see Phys. I 1, 184a12-14 
(tote yap oidpe8a ytyv@okew Exaotov, Stav TH aitLA YYOpioMpEV TA TPATA Kai THs 
apyas TAG MPOtTaS Kai Léxpt TOV oToLysiwv); An. Post. 1 2, 71b9-11 (ExiotacOa1 5é 
oiOpE8 EKAOTOV ANADC, GAAG LN TOV COMLOTIKOV TPdMOV TOV KATO ODLBEBIKOG, 
étav tiv Taitiav oidpe0a ywooxew Sv ijv 10 mpGypa gotww [...]); Metaph. A 2, 
983a25-26 (tote yap sidévar Mapév Exaotov, Stav Tv mpOTHV aitiav oimps0a 
yvopicew); Metaph. a 2, 994b29-30 (tote yup sidévar oidpte0a Stav tH aitia 
yv@piowpev). BARNES (1993), p. 90, points out this thesis arises from the well- 
known Platonic suggestion according to which true belief turns into knowledge 
if accompanied by causal reasoning (Meno 98a3: aitiag Aoytond). 
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without grasping the 61a ti of each thing,!° establishes an identity be- 
tween the 61 ti and the aitia zpoty.!! 

In another passage, which maybe has not been taken sufficiently into 
account, after restating the equivalence between aitia and oa ti 
(1041a9-10), Aristotle explains how the 61@ ti should be regarded as. The 
passage is at the end of Metaphysics Z, when the question about the na- 
ture of substance is discussed once again and, in particular about the sub- 
stance as aitia. Here Aristotle claims: 


Cnteito dé 10 da Ti dei ObTHS, Sa Ti GAAO GAA Tivi DAGpYEL. TO YAP 
Cnteiv da TiO LOvoUKds &VOPMTOG LOVOLKOG KVOPMTdc EOTLV, TOL EoTi 
TO sipnpévov MTEIv, 51a TiO GvOpM@mOcG LOVvOLKds EOTLV, T] GAAO. TO LEV 
obv dé Ti adt6 gotw add, Obdév EoTI TEIV (Set yup TO StI Kai TO Eivar 
onapyetv SiAa dvto [...])- Gytjoste 6’ Gv Tic 610 Ti GvVOPwMMds got CHov 
TOLOVOl. TODTO LEV TOivoV SHAOV, STL OD GyTEl dia Ti dco EoTIV GVOPwTOG 
dvOpwndcs EoTtv: Ti Apa KATH Tivos CytéEi 1a Ti DAdpyEr (Sti 6’ OTEpyEt, 
dei SHAov Eivat: si yup Ly obtac, oddév MyTEI), Cov 51a Ti Bpovtd; S16 TH 
WwO@os yiyvetat Ev TOI VEMEOLV; 

The ‘why’ is always sought in this form — why does one thing attach 
to another? For to inquire why the musical man is a musical man, is 
either to inquire — as we said — why the man is musical, or it is some- 
thing else. Now ‘why a thing is itself’ is doubtless a meaningless in- 
quiry; (for the fact or the existence of the thing must already be evi- 
dent [...]). But we can inquire 614 ti a man is an animal of such and 
such a nature. Here, then, we are evidently not inquiring 614 ti who is 
a man is a man; we are inquiring, then, 614 ti something is predicable 
of something; (that is predicable must be clear; for if not, the inquiry 
is an inquiry into nothing). E.g. 16 ti does it thunder? 614 ti is sound 
produced in the clouds? (Metaph. Z 17, 1041a10-25, tr. rev. Barnes). 


This is a complex passage, which though, in my view, highlights the fact 
that to search for the 514 ti means to investigate why something attaches to 
something else (i.e. why this is that, or why F is predicable of x). This 
would mean that every question and every respective answer (providing 
the aitia) must always be in the form of “why x is F?? The examples in the 


11 It is possible to interpret aitia mpatn in two different ways. Either as the first 
cause, in turn not caused, of a series of causes (see, for example, Metaph. a 2, 
994b29-31); or as the proximate cause: see BERTI (2012), p. 160-168. 
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passage raise problems of interpretation,!? but the thesis is clear: Aristotle 
too, like in the passage and the examples in the Phaedo we have seen, con- 
ceives the search for the 614 ti, and therefore for the aitia, as investigation 
of why something 7s something, that is to say why x is F. 


[3 “Because” as Cause: Sextus Empiricus 


In Outlines of Pyrrhonism'3 III 14 Sextus Empiricus, despite invoking the 
usual dtag@via among Dogmatists about what “cause” is, provides a gen- 
eral definition of it, which sounds acceptable to everybody: 


d6Ea1 5’ Gv aitiov eivar KowdtEpov Kat abtovdc 61'S évepyodv yivetat TO 
OMOTEAEOLO.. 

It would seem that a cause, according to their [= dogmatists] com- 
mon view, is ‘that because of which’ (616), acting, the effect comes 
about (tr. Barnes). 


This definition is echoed by Stobaeus’ one (Eclogae, I xiii I°): 


Xpvoinnoc aitiov eivar Aéyet 56. Kai 10 pév aitiov dv Kai ope [...] 
Kai aitiov pév St1, ob 58 aitiov S16 TL. 

Chrysippus says that a cause is that because of which (616) and that 
the cause is a body [...] and that the cause is ‘because’ (611), while that 
of which is cause is ‘why? (dt t1) (tr. Bobzien). 


Sextus and Stobaeus speak of cause as 51’6 (Stobaeus also presents the 
closely related formulations 5t1 and 614 tt, the interrogative form of 
which the aittov is such). It is widely assumed that Sextus here retrieves 
the standard Stoic version, so much so that Stobaeus ascribes the defini- 
tion of cause as 616 to Chrysippus.'4 However, there is nothing distinc- 
tively Stoic in such definition. First of all, 514 is the ordinary Greek 


12 On the complexity of the passage and the difficulty of the examples see BO- 
STOCK (1994), p. 237-238; FREDE/PATZIG (2001), p. 456. 

13 From now onwards PH. 

14 And also to Zeno: see Eclogae | xiii 1°: Aitiov 8°6 Zivev onov sivat 6v'6. On the 
corresponding Latin definition see Seneca, ep. 65.2: «there must be that from 
which (unde) something comes about, and that by which (a quo) it comes about: 
the latter is cause, the former matter». 
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preposition for expressing causality.!5 Moreover, as we have seen, Aristotle 
and, before him, Plato, speak of ottiov/aitia indeed in terms of 516 t1 (or, 
equivalently, of 516tt"*). 


I.1 The Stotcs and the Material Cause 


On the other hand, in the passages, Sextus Empiricus and Stobaeus un- 
derline both the activity of cause and its corporeality. Whereas Sextus 
seems to present a general feature of cause (as 616 and évepyodv) at- 
tributable to all Dogmatists, Stobaeus ascribes the definition he provides 
to Chrysippus (therefore to the Stoics). 

Sextus Empiricus in Against the Mathematicians'’ IX 211, outlines the 
Stoic notion of cause: 


<ot> XtaiKkoi LEV TEV AITLOV COLA PAOL CHLATL GOMLATOV TIVOc aiTLOV 
yiveoOa, oiov cua pév 10 ouiAtov, cpa 5é th capi, dowpatov 6é 
TOD TELLVEODAL KATHYOPTLATOG. 

The Stoics say that every cause is a body which becomes a cause, to a 
body, of something incorporeal; as for instance the scalpel, which is a 
body, becomes a cause, to the flesh, which is a body, of the incorpore- 
al predicate “being cut” (tr. Bobzien). 


I will not dwell on the difficulties related to the comprehension of this 
text, like, for instance, the issue of the incorporeality of the predicate or 
the one of its coherence with other accounts of the Stoic cause.'® What is 
relevant to underline here is that, for the Stoics, cause is closely associated 
with matter.!? 


15 See, for example, Apollonius Dyscolus, De Conjunctionibus, 242, 8-12. On this, 
cf. NATALI (2013), p. 46 n. 19. 

16 BARNES (2014), p. 485. 

17 From here onwards, as commonly abbreviated, M. 

18 For these and other issues see the fundamental works by FREDE (1989), p. 
495-496; BOBZIEN (1998), p. 18-27 and BARNES (2014), p. 487-491. 

19 For the Stoics cause is closely related to matter, and that is basically for two rea- 
sons. First of all, because causality occurs exclusively between bodies, since they 
alone are capable to act and be acted upon (see, in this regard, Sextus Empiricus, 
PH Ill 38 and M IX 366; BOBZIEN, 1998, p.17; BARNES, 2014, p. 464). Sec- 
ondly, because, the fundamental principles of the universe are ultimately two: 
the active principle (which is corporeal), and the passive one, material. When 
Sextus Empiricus attacks causation, the causes and the principles in question are 
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As for the question of the activity of cause, neither Plato nor Aristotle 
are free from the characterization of the aitia in this sense.”° 


II. 2 Matter as Condicio sine qua non: Plato 


In the already mentioned autobiographic section of the Phaedo Socrates 
expresses his disappointment at two kinds of explanations provided by 
natural philosophers: the materialistic ones (as seen above), and the seem- 
ingly finalistic ones. In particular, the disappointment of Plato (followed 
in this by Aristotle?!) relates to Anaxagoras, who seemed to have identi- 
fied the Intellect as responsible for the universe (which would therefore 
have been finalistically ordered, according to the criterion of the best), 
and then instead keeps identifying the aitia of things with material ele- 
ments. 


indeed the active and the passive ones (see, for example, Sextus Empiricus, PH 
Ill 1: nap& toic mAsiotoig ovpMEPavytar TOV apYOv toc nev DAIKC eivan, Tuc 58 
dpaotiuxdc). Now, as the former ones look to the Stoics “more principles” than 
the material ones (Sextus Empiricus, PH Ill 1: tavtag <épyig> yup ai 
Kvplotépas TOV DAUKOV Paow sivat), Sextus’ analysis will start from them. He de- 
scribes and attacks a relative notion of causation (M, IX 207: 16 aitiov toivov, 
gaci, THV mpdg tt Eotiv. See also PH III 25), coinciding with a relationship be- 
tween an agent (novodv) and a patients (mioxov), both bodies, where the agent 
produces an effect on the patient. It should be noted that Sextus’ criticism of the 
first principles, respectively active and material, starts with a description of the 
“most active” first principle, God (Sextus Empiricus, PH III 2), and of the com- 
pletely inert principle, matter. So, the Sceptical attack is an attack at God as the 
most efficient cause of everything, and at matter as the passive cause of all. On 
the two Stoic principles, active and passive, of which one is God, the other the 
matter completely lacking in any quality, see Diogenes Laertius, VII 134. For an 
analysis of the Stoic causality considered in light of Sextus’ criticism see 
BARNES (2014), in particular p. 463-511. 

20 For Plato, see Phil. 266-8 (ObKodv 7 Tod To.WdvtOS PVoIg ObdEV TAT OvOLATIL TIS 
aitiag Swapépet, 10 5 MoLodv Kai 10 aitIov dpIA> Gv ein AeyOuEvov Ev), Soph. 
265b8-10 (Homtuciy, sizep pepvypeda ta Kat’ apyuc AexOévta, nicoav Epapiev sivar 
dbvoyv frig dv aitia ylyvntat tois pn] MPOTEpov Odow botEpov yiyvecOa1); Hipp. 
Ma. 296c8-9 (TO nowdv dé y'gotiv OdK GAAO TH 10 aittov). For Aristotle see the 
whole extremely controversial issue of the “efficient cause’) defined by him as 
«the primary source of change» (Phys. II 3, 194b30-32). 

21 See Metaph. A 3, 984b15-22; A 4, 985a18-21. 
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Here is what Plato states commenting on this behaviour: 


Kai por éd0gev Opoidtatov memovOévar domsp Gv el Tic AEYOV OTL 
LoKpatys Aavta Goa ApattEt vO TpattEl, KomEITA EmtyEslprjous AéyEtv 
tac aitiac éxdotov Ov mpdttw, Ayo. mP@tov pév Sti Sid tadta vdv 
évOdde KAOnLOAL, StL OVyKELTAL LOD TO C@pA é& OoTHV Kai vevpwv, Kai 
TO LEV OOTH EOTIV OTEPEd Kai SLAMDAG EyEL YOpPic GM’ GAANAwV, TH 5 
vedpa oia énitsiveoOor Koi dvicoOar [...] GpEeArjoacs tac do GANDA 
aitiac Agyew, Gti, émeid) AOnvaioic foe PéATIOV sivat sod 
Kataynopicacba, 51a tadta St Kai guoi BéAtiIov ad SéS5oKTar évOdSe 
Ka0fo0a1, Kai SuKaLOTEpoV TUpapévovta Daéyswv TH Siknv Tv Gv 
KEAEvo@ol: 

That seemed to me much like saying that Socrates’ actions are all due 
to his mind, and then in trying to tell the causes of everything I do, to 
say that the reason that I am sitting here is because my body consists 
of bones and sinews, because the bones are hard and are separated by 
joints, that the sinews are such as to contract and relax [...] but he 
would neglect to mention the true causes, that, after the Athenians 
decided it was better to condemn me, for this reason it seemed best 
to me to sit here [e] and more right to remain and to endure whatev- 
er penalty they ordered (Phaed. 98c2-e5, tr. Cooper/Hutchinson). 


Actually, Plato goes on arguing that to call the material components 
“causes” would be too absurd: 


Ei 0€ Tic AEyot Ott GvEv TOD TH TOLADTA EE Kai OoTE Kai vedpa Kai doa 
HAG Eo odK Av oidc T'7 Moreiv Ta SSEaVTA LOL, GANOA Gv A€gyor wc 
HEVTOL 614 TADTA TOL™ A TO1M, Kai TADTA VO TPATTOV, GAA’ OD TH Tod 
BeAtiotov aipéost, TOAA Gv Kai LaKpa pabvpia sin TOD Adyov. TO yap 
ui) Siekgo0an oidv 7’ sivat 6t1 GAAO pév ti got 76 aitiov TH Svt, GAAO 88 
ékeivo dvev ob 70 aitiov odK Gv ToT Ein aitiov- 

If someone said that without bones and sinews and all such things, I 
should not be able to do what I decided, he would be right, but sure- 
ly to say that they are the cause of what I do, and not that I have cho- 
sen the best course, even though I act with my mind, is to speak very 
lazily and carelessly. Imagine not being able to distinguish the real 
cause from that without which the cause would not be able to act as a 
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cause”? (Phaed. 99a5-b4, tr. Cooper/Hutchinson, the underlining is 
mine). 


Hence, Plato presents a clear distinction between real cause (that, in this 
case, is the final cause, the one for which Socrates is held in prison, in- 
stead of being safe in Megara or in Boeotia) and the condicio sine qua non, 
bones, tendons, muscles, enabling Socrates to act as he has decided to act. 
Here we might though consider Plato’s stance as particularly “strict” since 
this is an example of human action, though the general criticism is to- 
wards the failure to use the Intellect in Anaxagoras’ universe. Instead, in 
Timaeus, Plato, committed to explain the origins and the development of 
our cosmos, opts for a distinction between “intelligent” causes (true caus- 
es operating according to a rational and purposeful design) and auxiliary 
causes (ovvaitia), the material ones, enabling to explain the mechanical 
phenomena of nature, governed by necessity.?3 
Interesting is then the following passage taken from Timaeus: 


610 d1] xp1) 60 aitias Etdyn StopiCeoBa1, TO LEV AvayKaiov, TO dé DEiov, Kai 
TO pév Osiov Ev Gmaow CytEiv KthosMs EveKa EvdaiLovoc Biov, Ka0’ 
6oov NL®V 1 OvoIc EévdéyeTal, TO O& EVvayKaiov EKsiv@v yYapLV, 
AoyiCOpevov wc dvev tobtev od Svvata adTa Ekeiva EO’ oic GTOVSACOLLEV 
LLOva, KaTAVoEiV ODS’ ad AUBEtv Odd’ HAAWS MHC LETAGYEIV. 

That is why we must distinguish two forms of cause, the necessary 
and the divine. First, the divine, for which we must search in all 
things if we are to gain a life of happiness to the extent that our na- 
ture allows, and second, the necessary, for which we must search for 
the sake of the divine. Our reason is that without the necessary, those 
other objects, about which we are serious, cannot on their own be 
discerned, and hence cannot be comprehended or partaken of in any 
other way (Tim. 68e6-69a5, tr. Cooper/Hutchinson). 


For Plato, the knowledge of necessary causes represents a vital step to- 
wards the one of intelligent causes. What is important to point out is that 


22 According to FREDE (1989), in Plato there is a distinction between aitiov (ac- 
tive entity) and aitia (explanation). In Aristotle there is not such distinction, 
whereas there is, for example, in Chrysippus, at least according to Stobaeus who 
ascribes indeed to him the distinction between aittov as causal entity and aitia 
as explanation of the aitiov (Eclogae I xiii 1°: Aitiav 3’sivar d6yov aitiov, f AOyov 
TOV TEpi TOD aitiov ws aitiov). 

23 Tim. 46c7-e6. See also 68e-69a. On this, cf. FRONTEROTTA (2003), Introduzio- 
ne, in particular paragraphs 4 and 6; p. 249-251, n. 179; p. 344-355, n. 310. 
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“what without which” (é&vev tovtov), which seems to identify matter as 
condicio sine qua non (of the knowledge of divine causes but also of the 
constitution of the world*4) and as auxiliary cause. The question that then 
arises and that we will be addressing in the conclusions is whether it is 
possible to establish an identification of auxiliary causes with condicio sine 
qua non. 


II.3 Matter as Cause or Condicio sine qua non? Aristotle 


Aristotle’s theory of the four causes (and therefore of matter as cause) is 
well-known, thus I am not going to dwell on it. Instead, it is interesting 
to present a passage where, in my view, Aristotle swings between his own 
position (matter as cause) and Plato’s, who sees matter as condicio sine qua 
non. 

In fact, when, in the second book of Physics, Aristotle tackles the causal 
role of matter, he shares Plato’s criticisms towards those who consider the 
materialistic causes as the only causes of natural events.” Indeed, though 
Plato does not deny the presence of material necessity in natural process- 
es, he criticises those who believe that the material components are the 
only causes, whereas, as we have seen, they are instead just necessary con- 
ditions or at most auxiliary causes. 

Aristotle, however, while maintaining, as we know, that matter is cause 
along with the others,*® in Phys. II 8 he seems to be instead very much in 
agreement with Plato, defending finalism against those who (presumably 
natural philosophers) assume that natural processes are entirely deter- 
mined by nature and by the properties of natural elements. The question 
is then brought up again in extremely interesting terms to us, in Phys. II 
9. 

To explain what happens in natural processes, Aristotle, as is often the 
case, takes the building of a wall, namely an artefact, as an example. Ac- 
cording to some, he points out, the building of a wall can be explained 
simply relying on its material elements «just as if one were to suppose 
that the wall of a house necessarily comes to be because what is heavy is 


24 See Tim. 46c7-e6. 
25 See Tim. 46c7-e6. 
26 See Phys. Il 3. 
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naturally carried downwards and what is light to the top».?” That is to say 
the wall comes to be as a result of the nature of its elements, with stones 
and foundations at the lowest place, soil on top and timber further up, 
because of its lightness.78 

But this is not what it is: 


GAN’ GMS OUK AvED LEV TOVTOV YEYOVEV, OD LEVTOL O1G TADTA TANV WG 
du DANY, GAA EveKka. TOD KpbaTEW Etta Kai oaCEtv. OOM, dé Kai EV TOIC 
GAXLOIG MAGI, EV GOOIC TO EvEKE TOV EOTLV, OUK AvED LEV TOV AvayKaiav 
EXOVTIOV THV VOL, OD LEVTOL YE Oa TAaDTA CAA ws BANV, GAA’ EveK. 
Tov, Oiov Sid TiO Tpiwv ToLWddSi; Snwc Todi Kai EveKa TOvSi. TODTO 
uévto1 10 od évexa, GSbvatov yevéoOar, Gv LN cIdNpodc 7 dvayKn dpa 
oldnpodv iva, ci mpiwv ota Kai TO Epyov adtod. 

Whereas, though the wall does not come to be without these,?? it is 
not because of these, if not because of matter; it comes to be for the 
sake of sheltering and guarding certain things. Similarly, in all other 
things which involve that for the sake of which3° the product cannot 
come to be without things which have a necessary nature,*! but it is 
not because of these, if not as matter: it comes to be for an end. For 
instance, why is a saw such as it is? To effect so-and-so and for the sake 
of so-and-so. This end, however, cannot be realized unless the saw is 
made of iron. It is, therefore, necessary for it to be of iron, if we are to 
have a saw and perform the operation of sawing (Phys. II 9, 200a5-13, 
tr. rev. Barnes slightly modified, the underlining is mine). 


This passage has been the subject of much debate, for several reasons, first 
of all the issue of the sense and attribution of necessity é& bx00é0Ews.3? 
We find it interesting because it highlights some sort of sway — if not 


27 Aristotle, Phys. II 9, 199b35-200a3: vdv pév yup otovtar 16 €& &veyKng eivar év TH] 
yevéost omep Gv Et Tig TOV TOIyOV EF AvVayKNGS yeyevijo9at vopiTor, StL TH LEV Papéa 
KATO TEPYKE PEPEDOAL TH SE KODPA ETOAC. 

28 Phys. I 9, 200a3-5: 510 ot AiMor pév KatTw Koi TH Oepédia, 1) SE yi] GvoO dio 
KOVOOTHTA, EMIMOATS SE LAALOTA TH EVAG- KOVPOTATA Yap. 

29 The material elements. 

30 Among which natural processes. 

31 As ROSS (1960), p. 531 points out, they are materials which must have a certain 
nature to be matter of certain things. 

32 For such issues refer to the remarkable book by QUARANTOTTO (2005), and 
especially to p. 178-212, for a detailed analysis of the most recent views on the 
subject. 
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identification — between matter as cause and matter as condicio sine qua 
non. 

It is extremely interesting to see in Simplicius’ comment to this pas- 
sage the adoption of a solution consisting in identifying the (weak) 
causality of matter precisely because of its being condicio sine qua non: 


éveka yap Tod TéAovG yiveTat TH yivoLEVa, ODK Gvev LEVTOL THs BANGS, 
TAY ody Os Sie THY KYplMTatHy aitiav TAY BANV, GAAG 61a TI Ac obK 
ven. 

For what happens does so for the sake of the end, although not with- 
out the matter; however it happens not because the matter is the 
overriding cause, but because it could not happen without it (Simpli- 
cius, im Phys. 387, 26-28, tr. Fleet slightly modified).*4 


Simplicius, while stressing repeatedly the hypothetical necessity of mat- 
ter, subordinate to the end and form,°> tries to keep the causal role of 
matter, indeed identifying it with its being condicto sine qua non. 

In so doing, Simplicius claims that in this way Aristotle reveals himself 
as utterly Platonic (388, 11-12: kai év tovtw dé TH KEQaAaiw ITAatMvucds 6 
Aptototédns dvaotpspdopevoc paivetat).26 As proof, he quotes both the 
passage of Timaeus, in which two kinds of causes are distinguished,>” and 
the passage of Phaedo where Plato distinguishes between condicio sine qua 
non and true cause,>* claiming that, in fact, here too, two kinds of causes 


33 Simplicius, 72 Phys. 386, 3-389, 15, ad Phys. 199b34-200a15. 

34 See also Simplicius im Phys. 386, 30-34: dV 0d Seikvvow bt obK dvev Lev Tis HANS 
yivetot TH yivOpEeva, od pEvtOL d1a TV DAnV Os SiG TVG KUPIMG aitiav, GAA’ ws dv 
BAHV pLOvov Kai SvdAUCHV aitiav. Ta yap €& Dm00EcEWS wc toTEepa TOV 
mpovdnotWEpLévov Kai Httov aitie éot1, TO 58 KUPiMs aitiov TO TéAOc EoTI Kai 10 OD 
évexa. («He uses it to show that things are not produced on the one hand without 
their matter, but that on the other hand things are not what they are because of 
their matter as some sort of overriding cause, but only as their matter and their 
material cause. For whatever depends on the prior conditions is posterior to 
them and less of a cause, while the true cause is the end and the purpose» (tr. 
Fleet slightly modified, the underlining is mine). Simplicius also claims that 
matter is among causes Ka0’adté, but Kuptwtépa. are 1} LOpEr] Kai 0 AOyoOs Kai TO 
ti Tw eivat (387, 12-14). 

35. See, for example, Simplicius, 77 Phys, 386, 3-30. 

36 On the veridical use of gaiveoGar plus participle see BARNES (2011), p. 175, n. 
1. 

37 Tim. 68e6-69a5, see supra, p. 17-18. 

38 Phaed. 99a5-b4, see supra, p. 16-17. 
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are distinguishable.*? In this way, the Platonic condicio sine qua non is 
some sort of cause too, even though in a weak sense.*° 


Conclusions 


All the philosophers we have been considering accept some sort of equiv- 
alence or identity between “cause” and “because” 

As regards the role of matter, from Plato to the Stoics, through Aristo- 
tle, a more or less accepted and aware distinction arises between matter as 
cause and matter as condicio sine qua non. This distinction is overlapped 
and then replaced by another distinction, that is found in a number of 
“Dogmatics” from the Hellenistic age onwards, between active cause and 
conditions s¢ze qua non:*' the material ones at first, to which will be 
added also those considered by Aristotle as primarily causal, like form 
and end. In fact, not only matter, but also the other Aristotelian causal 
factors, namely form and end, eventually, will become, for the Stoics, 
mere necessary conditions for the only true cause, the active one.” 

Against this position and in line with Simplicius’ exegesis, will in- 
stead take a stand Clement of Alexandria, who, unlike the “Dogmatics” 
mentioned above, will prefer to adopt a solution more similar to Simpli- 
cius’ one, or even a stronger one. Indeed, even though he acknowledges 
that matter is a condicio sine qua non, or perhaps precisely because, he will 
argue that it is a cause: 


39 Simplicius, 7 Phys. 388, 21-22: 14 abta dé mEpi TobTHV THV SITT@V aitimv Kai év 
Datdovi Simpiotai capac [...]. 

40 See supra, p. 20-21. 

41 This is a rather common distinction: see, for example, Cicero, top. xvi, 61 (hoc 
igitur sine quo non fit, ab eo in quo certe fit diligenter est separandum); de fato, xvi, 
36 (nec id sine quo quippiam non fit, causa est, sed id, quod cum accessit, id, cuius est 
causa, efficit necessario); Seneca, ep. \xv 2 (esse ergo debet unde fiat aliquid, deinde a 
quo fiat: hoc causa est, tllud materia). See also Galen, caus. Procat. vii 84 (haec <= 
materia> igitur secundum accidens sunt omnia et rationem habent eorum sine quibus 
non, abscidentia quidem, si non affuerint, et generationem prohibentia eius, ipsa au- 
tem nichil in essendo presentia cooperantia); Clement of Alexandria, Stromata VII, 
1x, 25, 1 (Aittov 5€ Kuping Aéyetat TO TAPEKTUKOV TIVOG EvEepyNTIKOS). 

42 See, for example, Seneca, ep. Ixv 4-6, in particular 4: Stoic? placet unam causam es- 
se, id quod facit. On such reduction see FREDE (1987), p. 492-494; BOBZIEN 
(1998), p. 20. 

43 See supra, p. 20 and note 34. Simplicius was probably influenced by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias: see BONELLI (2009) and (2016), p. 182-183. 
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TOV OV ObK dvED AOYOV 6 YOAKOC éMéyE1 MPO TO yevéoOat TOV dVvSpievta 
Kai Opoiws éotiv aitiov. nav yap od yopic OdK évdexpEvov yevéoOa1 TO 
AMOTEAEOLA, KATH AVayKHV éoTiv aitiov, aitlov dé OLY AMAGs. od yap 
EOTL OVVEKTIKOV TO OD LL] GED, Gvvepyov dé. 

The bronze has the status of see qua non with regard to the coming 
to be of a statue and it is a cause accordingly: everything without 
which an effect cannot come about is necessarily a cause, but it is not 
a cause without qualification. For the sive qua non is not synectic but 
auxiliary (Stromata, VIII ix 28, 3,1-4,1, tr. Havrda slightly modified). 


That is to say, matter, being passive, cannot be cause, as ineffective. 
Nonetheless, it still is auxiliary cause as, with its “patient” quality, enables 
the true cause to act. Therefore, in this case too, the solution adopted 
seems to be Platonic and, to some extent, Aristotelian. 

Instead, as regards the characterization of cause as “because”, we will 
see that, in the end, Clement will connect the true cause (the active one) 
to a species of the “because” genus: 


kai €1 pév Ti €oTtv attlov Kai TONTLKOV, TODTO TAVTMSs EoTi Kai 516, Ei 6E 
ti €ott 616, OD MAVTMS TODTO Kai aitLOV. 

if something is cause and it is active, then, necessarily, it is also 616. 
But if something is 61’6, it is not necessarily also a cause (Clement of 
Alexandria, Stromata VIL, ix, 27, 3, 1-3, tr. Havrda modified). 
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The Soul and Plato's Dialectical/Systemic Model! 


Maurizio Mighort 


I. Preliminary Remarks 


I believe it is always useful, if not necessary, to clarify the methodological 
premises of a work. My first premise is the clear-cut distinction between 
theoretical readings and historical readings. This is a complex topic, 
which I have discussed elsewhere. As I cannot delve into it here, I will re- 
fer to my previous contributions.” Here I will only note that I operate ex- 
clusively as a historian. I try to bring out Plato's own voice, as far as this is 
possible, and therefore to express his thought in the clearest possible way, 
without being too influenced by what I personally think — or what we 
generally think, 2500 years after the philosopher in question. 

In brief, I might clarify the matter as follows: I do not believe in the exis- 
tence of the soul and believe that this great invention of Greek thought - 
which in its Christian version shaped two millennia of Western thought - 
offers more (for the most part unsolvable) aporias than it does solutions, 
as is shown by the very history of such an idea. In my intentions, this 
should in no way influence our interpretation of Plato, who instead be- 
lieved in the actual existence of an immortal soul and in the theoretical 
usefulness of the concept. 


1 Many of the points I will briefly make — and which may seem “odd” to the reader, 
or at any rate not in line with the traditional view of Platonic philosophy — are 
only justified within the framework of this reconstruction. I must therefore refer 
here to my extensive monograph: MIGLIORI (2013). I have recently published a 
more succinct and linear exposition of this new interpretation: MIGLIORI 
(2017b). 

2 See MIGLIORI (2013), p. 1220-1250. 
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My second premise concerns Platonic writing,? a theme which the 
philosopher himself discusses in the Phaedrus: 


writing speeches is not a disgrace in itself [...]. But the disgrace, I fan- 
cy, consists in speaking or writing not well, but disgracefully and bad- 
ly (258d1-5). 


According to Plato, communication is always difficult. Precisely for this 
reason, he makes it the object of an extensive discussion, within which he 
also provides some suggestions for constructing a good speech: 1) we 
must know the truth about what we are speaking/writing about; 2) we 
must not shun the “formal” element: each speech must be written as a 
unitary composition, with a suitable arrangement of the various parts — as 
though it were a living being — by drawing upon the contributions pro- 
vided by the masters of rhetoric (264c); 3) we must know the nature of 
the soul we are discussing. Socrates then addresses the issue of “writing”: 


What is left is for us to speak of the appropriateness and inappropri- 
ateness of writing, 7m what conditions it ts good to do so and in which tt 1s 
not appropriate (274b6-7). 


This is followed by an exposition of the myth of the god Theuth, which I 
will gloss over, since it is well-known and has been widely discussed. Its 
purpose is to highlight the limits of writing. As regards its effects, writing 
does not strengthen memory but rather weakens it: for if we rely on writ- 
ing we no longer exercise memory as we ought to. Moreover, the written 
word does not convey true knowledge, which is the outcome of research, 
but only the semblance of it. Hence, because of all the information they 
have, readers will believe that they are learned, when in fact they know 
nothing at all, and it will be difficult to discuss things with them. 

Besides, we have the intrinsic flaws of every written text: it cannot an- 
swer questions and repeats the same things over and over; it is incapable 
of defending itself and requires the help of its author (275e; 276c); it can- 
not be controlled and can fall into anyone's hands; it does not know 
when to speak and when to keep silent. In brief, the written text is a weak 
tool that is open to countless misunderstandings and 


only a simpleton will believe that a text can convey any clear and sta- 
ble knowledge (t1 capés kai BéBatov, 275c6). 


3 For an in-depth discussion of the issue, see MIGLIORI (2013), p. 25-190. 
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This might seem like an absolute condemnation, but it is not, as written 
speech is only the legitimate, if weaker, brother of oral speech, which is 
written into the interlocutor's soul through the suitable knowledge. This 
saves written speech, which — despite its weaknesses — can be used, within 
certain limits and with all due precautions. 

Plato refers to this activity as a “game”: he who has knowledge of the 
just, the beautiful and the good will be wise and 


he will not seriously write them in black water, sowing them through 
a reed with discourses which cannot defend themselves by argument 
and cannot adequately teach the truth [...]. But he, it seems, will sow 
them in the gardens of writing and he will write, when he writes, as a 
game (ma1dii¢) (Phaedr. 276c7-d2). 


No doubt, these are far from futile games: they are actually most beauti- 
ful (276e), and — most notably — useful. Plato not only shows that he does 
not scorn them, but even claims that they are so important and serious that 
one can devote one's whole life to them (276d). It seems most unlikely that 
in writing this sentence Plato did not have the dialogues he had already 
“published” before the Phaedrus in mind. The game of writing is even 
presented as the defining feature of the philosopher. If someone, even a 
prominent orator like Lysias, writes down laws or public or private 
speeches, believing that these written works have great stability and clari- 
ty (ueyarnv two év abt PePatdtyta yobMEVOS Kai Cagrvetav, 277d8-9), 
this will bring him much shame, even if the multitude praises him. How- 
ever, the situation is the opposite for the person 


who believes that in a written discourse on any subject there is bound 
to be the playing of a game (noidiav) and that no work in verse or 
prose that deserves to be treated with much seriousness (omovétj¢) has 
ever been written (277e5-8).4 


4 This tension between writing and seriousness is further confirmed by the Seventh 
Letter: «Every serious man must not write serious things, lest he expose them to 
the aversion and lack of understanding of men. In brief, it must be acknowledged 
that whenever one sees a man who has written some works — be they the laws of a 
legislator or any other kind of text — these are not the most serious things for 
him, if he is serious, because such things abide in the fairest region he possesses. 
If, however, he has written these things, taking them to be serious things, ‘then 
certainly’ not the gods but mortal men ‘have deprived him of his wits’» [the refer- 
ence here is to Homer, I/zad VIII, 360; XII, 234] (344c1-d2). 
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If someone 


has composed these works knowing the truth and being able to support 
them when he is challenged with regard to the things he has written, 
and if by his own oral speech he is capable of showing the weakness of texts 
that he has written, such a man ought to be referred to by a name 
drawn not from such writings, but from that to which he has devoted 
himself [...]. I think, Phaedrus, that the epithet wise is excessive and 
befits only a god; but “lover of wisdom” (philo-sophon), or something 
of the sort, would be more fitting and moderate for such a man 
(278c4-d6). 


Therefore, he who writes deserves the name of “philosopher” if he not only 
knows the truth, but possesses 1) further knowledge to come to the aid of 
his writing and 2) the capacity to show its weakness im speech. The con- 
trast between the two forms of writing becomes particularly explicit in 
the almost mocking passage that follows: 


On the other hand, he who has nothing more valuable than the 
things he has composed or written, turning his words up and down 
at his leisure, both joining them together and cutting them out, will 
you not properly consider him poet or writer of speeches or lawmak- 
er? (278d8-e2). 


The difference lies herein: the philosopher uses writing with an awareness 
of what he is doing and without harbouring any illusions. He writes so 
that the reader might ponder the issues raised, as far as possible. In order 
to do so, however, it is necessary to help the reader discover existing prob- 
lems and aporias, to make him uneasy, upset him and push him “to go 
on? One must not reveal, but allude to or suggest things: these are 
“games”. Plato is inspired to take this path by the theoretical and practical 
example of Socrates: he seeks to promote Socratic maieutics through a 
weak tool such as writing. The dialogues must not so much convey infor- 
mation as lead the reader to think, since philosophy is not learned but 
practised. As Wittgenstein right notes, «philosophy is not a theory but an 
activity» (Tractatus 4.112). 

Given all this, it is possible to show that Plato's approach to philosoph- 
ical issues is always a multifocal one, not because he doubts the possibili- 
ty of attaining the truth (a limited, human truth), but rather on account 
of 1) his belief in the simultaneously single and manifold nature of reali- 
ty, which requires different approaches; 2) his certainty as regards the lim- 
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its of human knowledge, which is never perfect and must therefore ap- 
proach the truth of the ousia by all available avenues; 3) the appropriate- 
ness and/or the need — inferred from the sophists' teaching — to grasp the 
relations constituting reality with a dialectic that must take account of 
the different perspectives implied by such relations.* 

It is possible to demonstrate that Plato engaged in this kind of written 
philosophising through extensive analyses of the philosophical content of 
the dialogues — something I cannot provide here. 

Fortunately, Plato himself reveals this interpretative key in the Laws, 
just after the Athenian Stranger has expressed an extremely disparaging 
judgement about human beings, by describing them as puppets, who share 
in truth to a small extent (Leg. 804b2-4). This claim requires some justifica- 
tion, which is provided forthwith: 


Do not marvel, Megillus, but understand me: for when I spoke thus, I 
had my mind set on the Divinity, and was under its influence. But, if 
you wish, we can grant that the human race is not worthless, but wor- 
thy of some attention (Leg. 804b7-c1). 


It is possible to pass one judgement from the point of view of the Divinity 
and another from the human point of view, clearly with different outcomes. 
Likewise, it is possible to pass judgement from the point of view of man 
or from the point of view of his soul, from the point of view of absolute 
Truth or that of human truth, and so on. 


II. Some Introductory Examples of the Multifocal Approach 


This element, the multifocal approach, lies at the basis of many misunder- 
standings related to Plato's thought. When read “ingenuously’, Plato's 
text constantly presents (apparently) unacceptable or contradictory ele- 
ments. These “discrepancies” are almost invariably interpreted as reflect- 
ing changes of opinion on the philosopher's part. This interpretation 
finds no confirmation in ancient philosophy: while frequently criticising 
his master, Aristotle never accuses him of having constantly changed his 
views. This conventional interpretation conflicts with one additional ele- 
ment, as will emerge precisely from my analysis of the topic of the soul. 


5 See MIGLIORI (2016), (2017a). 
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Let me anticipate one point. Here I do not at all wish to argue that ac- 
cording to Plato all points of view carry the same weight; on the contrary, 
the reader is often forced to adopt a particular point of view. The real is- 
sue is that for each choice there must be a reason, which it is necessary to 
identify and understand. For example if we are speaking of man, the fact 
that he is made up of body and soul is something that Plato repeats 
countless times — it would be rash to argue that this is not the case. How- 
ever, we also find a great many statements concerning a particular man or 
a particular situation, in which the point of view adopted is that of the 
individual's soul. 

Consider, for instance, Socrates' suggestion with regard to punish- 
ment, which is often deemed excessive or paradoxical. In Gorg. 474c-475d 
Socrates argues that the person who does not expiate his guilt by under- 
going the right punishment finds himself in the worst possible situation. 
Undoubtedly, punishment is nothing pleasant; however, it is useful be- 
cause it frees the soul from an illness. This reasoning is further reinforced 
by drawing a parallel with medicine: just as a sick person is happy after 
suffering because of the action of a good physician, so he who has com- 
mitted an injustice can be happy, provided he purifies himself through 
the expiation of his guilt (476b-479e). While Socrates is speaking of a hu- 
man being, made up of soul and body, the point of view adopted is that 
of the soul, which obviously then reverberates through the whole person. 
To further confirm this, punishment is presented as having the same 
function both on earth and in the afterlife: despite the pain, it must be 
embraced because it helps heal those souls that can be cured (525a-b). 

Later, in Resp. 591a-b, these claims are justified in the light of the tri- 
partition of the soul. It is not advantageous to commit an injustice with- 
out getting caught or punished for it, because in the case of those who are 
punished the bestial element is restrained and the docile one freed: the 
soul is restored to the best possible condition. 

While all this might seem excessive or at any rate inadequate to justify 
the notion of a multifocal approach, consider Plato's suggestion with re- 
gard to the best way to lead a human life. From the point of view of the 
soul, 


by living in harmony with what is divine and orderly, the philosopher 
will become orderly and divine in the measure permitted to man 
(Resp. 500c9-d2). 
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Given all the evils in the world, one must flee from Earth as soon as possible 
in order to reach Heaven and “assimilate oneself to God” within the limits 
of human possibilities (Theaet. 176a-b). Plato's reasoning is more explicit- 
ly laid out in the Laws: it is right to follow the best things in the best way. 
There is no human possession that is more suited than the soul for choos- 
ing what is excellent (ariston) and spending the rest of one's life with it 
(728c-d). 


Therefore, the wise man is to become a friend and follower of the Di- 
vinity, which is the supreme measure of all things. It is necessary to 
make oneself as similar to it as possible (Leg. 716c-d). 


This holds true from the point of view of the soul, not least because any 
reference to the afterlife can only apply to it. 

In confirmation of this, Plato repeatedly argues that human life cannot 
be happy without a share — even a considerable share — of pleasures.® 
What emerges is a very “concrete” view of life: 


we assert this to be the thing worthy of the greatest consideration in 
our eyes: everyone should live his life in peace for as long as he can and in 
the best possible way. What, then, is the right way? We should live out 
our lives playing at certain pastimes, sacrificing, singing and dancing, so 
as to be able to win Heaven's favour and to repel our foes and van- 
quish them in fight (Leg. 803d6-e4). 


Evidently, the point of view adopted in this case is the “human” one, 
which is say that of the concrete human being made up of body and soul. 
And I could go on with many other examples, for which I must refer to 
MIGLIORI (2013). 


III. The Soul-Body Relation on the Gnoseological Level’ 


Plato's multifocal approach becomes even more evident if we address the 
question of the soul starting from the epistemological problem, as the 
Phaedo does. Socrates explains in what sense philosophy is an exercise in 


6 On the issue of Plato's view of pleasures, which should not be mistaken for a con- 
demnation of hedonism, see MIGLIORI (2013), p. 949-988. 

7 For an overall treatment of the question of the soul, I will refer to MIGLIORI 
(2013), p. 725-858; (2017), p. 175-206. 
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dying. The philosopher, who concerns himself with the soul and not bod- 
ily pleasures (64d-e): 


unlike other men, seeks to free the soul from its communion with 
the body as far as possible (Phaed. 65a1-2). 


This also holds true on the level of knowledge: the senses have no truth- 
bearing power, but rather prove misleading and distracting; therefore, the 
soul can only attain truth if its reasoning is not disturbed by the senses 
(65b-c). This is difficult and problematic, which is why the philosopher's 
soul utterly despises the body (65c11-d1). 

Once this radical contrast between soul and body has been achieved, 
the theme undergoes a change 1) in its references: Plato speaks of Ideas 
by mentioning the just, the beautiful and the good, i.e. by referring to 
the essence (ousta, 65d13) of all things, that which makes them what they 
are; and 2) in tone. This text presents an eruption of superlative and abso- 
lute forms, in redundant and extremely emphatic passages: absolute truth 
(tO GAnPEotatov, 65e2) is not attained through the body; rather, those 
who strive to think to the utmost (uddota, 65e2) will get very close 
(éyybtata, 65e4) to knowing it. Plato speaks of absolute truth, which in a 
way is rather paradoxical: for he a/ways claims that only the Divinity pos- 
sesses wisdom (sophia); therefore, the dialogues show in countless differ- 
ent ways that man never attains the absolute. So if Plato speaks of absolute 
truth here, he cannot have limited human knowledge in mind and the 
truth man can attain. In this respect, the rejection of the body seems like 
a coherent and logical step: the perspective adopted is exclusively that of 
the soul. As further evidence, we only need to consider how the text goes 
on to state that the purest way (xaSapmtata, 65e6) of proceeding is for the 
soul to act to the utmost (uddota, 65e7) through thought alone, without 
any interference from the senses. In other words, the soul must separate 
itself to the utmost (uéAtota, 66a4) from the senses that prevent it from ac- 
quiring truth and knowledge; in such a way, 


employing thought, self-contained and pure (abti Ka0'obtiv 
eidukptvei Ti Stavoia), let it seek each thing, selfcontained and pure 
(adtO Ka8'adTO sidtkptvéc) (66a1-3). 


Therefore, if we wish to know something in a pure way (ka0apdc, 66d8), 
we must cast off the body and gaze at things themselves with the soul itself 
(avdti TH wort] Oeatéov abth Ta mPéypata) (66e1-2). All this emphasis on 
“purity” shows that Plato is not speaking of human knowledge: as long as 
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the soul is bound to the body, it is impossible to adequately (ikavéc, 
66b6) attain this absolute truth. 

The game the text is suggesting is “rigged”; so to speak: Plato knows — 
and has repeatedly argued — that it is zmpossible for a human being to see 
the Ideas in themselves, in all of their perfection. This is only possible for 
the soul in the afterlife, i.e. after the death of the body. As we will be pure 
(ka0upoi, 67a7) there, we will come to personally know what is definite 
(n&v 16 sidtkptvéc), which is to say the truth, because it is not lawful for 
the impure to grasp what is pure (1) Kabapd yap Ka8apod, 67a8-b2). 


IV. Man’s Attainment of the Truth 


Perfect knowledge, therefore, is only possible among pure elements: the 
soul vis-a-vis the Ideas. Why should this entail the impossibility for man 
to truly attain knowledge? Plato repeatedly and variously argues that man 
does attain truth, if only in a limited and “human” form, confirming that 
from a multifocal perspective truth itself is manifold. However, to avoid 
possible misunderstandings, on this occasion too he states — for the second 
time — that over the course of our lives we can come «very close to knowl- 
edge» (éyyvtétw éodpe0a tod eidévat, 67a3), if we have little intercourse 
with the body and keep ourselves pure (kaSapsv@upev, 6745). 

Two considerations are in order. First of all, the Phaedo's argument 
does not at all imply that it is impossible to know the Ideas, but only that 
it is impossible to know them in their absolute perfection. Within the 
limits of human nature, it is indeed possible to know them. In the Repu- 
blic, Socrates asks: 


Will you not call he who can account for the essence of each thing a 
dialectician? (534b). 


This even applies to the highest Idea, that of the Good: 


This reality, then, that gives their truth to the objects of knowledge 
and the power of knowing to the knower, you must say is the Idea of 
Good; as it is the cause of knowledge and truth, you must deem it kno- 
wable (Resp. 508e1-4). 


Dialectical knowledge may be considered akin to the faculty of sight, by 
which one seeks to look at living beings first, then at the stars, and finally 
at the sun itself. Likewise, with the dialectical procedure, by leaving all 
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sense-perceptions aside, a person starts to approach the essence of each 
thing through reasoning alone and does not stop until he has grasped the 
very essence of the Good with his intelligence; in such a way, this person 
will reach the very limits of intelligibility, just as the first person will 
reach the limits of visibility (532a2-b2).° 

From a broader perspective, Plato's dual move is quite clear. On the 
one hand, he repeatedly emphasises the limits of human knowledge. Al- 
ready in the Apology Plato attributes to the Delphic Apollo a praise of 
Socrates, who is aware that 


human wisdom is of little or no value (23a6-7); in truth, <his own> 
wisdom is of no value (23b3-4). 


This is repeated again and again in the dialogues, down to the Laws, in 
which Plato suggests that human beings should 


mould their lives according to that nature whereby we are almost 
complete puppets, who share in small parts of the truth (804b2-4). 


More generally, it is widely known that according to Plato God alone is 
sophos (Phaedr. 278d). On the other hand, in the Phaedrus Plato repeatedly 
states that the first condition to create a good speech is the knowledge of 
the truth. In the Laws we read that 


of all goods the truth stands first for gods and men alike: let every 
man partake of it from his earliest days, if he wishes to be blissful and 
happy, so that he may live in the truth as long as possible (730c1-4). 


In the same text, therefore, Plato argues both that man has little or no 
contact with the truth, and that living in the truth is possible, very useful, 
indeed almost necessary. 


V. The True Human Being 


This constant, almost “systematic”, transition through different points of 
view as a means to evaluate the “human” condition finds theoretical justi- 
fication in the answer to the question of what the true human being is. 
The adjective true is a theoretical element that Plato repeatedly resorts to 


8 On the knowledge of the Good and its nature as Measure according to the Phile- 
bus, see MIGLIORI (2013), p. 558-644; REALE (2003), p. 315-344; 435-453. 
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in order to distinguish between “one X”, which is X, from “the true X” 
which expresses the true nature of X.? Thus in the First Alcibiades Plato 
asks what the true being of man is, what his true se/f is, i.e. what man is in 
his innermost nature (128d-e). Man's true self is not the body, nor the 
combination of soul and body, but rather the soul, which uses the body 
just as craftsmen use their tools (129c8; 129d4). So, in the proper sense, 
which is to say in the deepest and truest sense, man is only his soul 
(130c). However, Plato goes even further, as in this dialogue too he does 
not overlook the structural duality of the human being: 


So is its proper to take the view that when you and I are conversing 
with each other, making use of words, one soul is addressing another? 
[...] when Socrates is conversing with Alcibiades, using speech, he is 
not addressing the latter's face, as it seems, but Alcibiades — that is, 
his soul (130d8-e6). 


When Socrates uses words and looks Alcibiades in the face, the true rela- 
tion is not the external, visible one, but the deeper intercourse between 
two souls that communicate with one another through the body, which 
therefore cannot be left out. The duality is immediately reaffirmed in an 
ever more explicit way: 


So he who urges us to know ourselves!° bids us to know the soul [...]. 
Therefore, anyone who knows something belonging to the body 
knows something about himself, but not himself (130e8-131a3). 


To speak of the human being and to know the body, on the one hand, 
and to speak of the true human being, on the other, are two very different 
things. Yet, the same applies to the soul itself. In order to grasp the useful- 
ness of the Delphic injunction, a comparison is drawn with sight. If the 
inscription told the eye to “look at itself”, the latter could see itself in an- 
other eye, provided it gazed at its best part, namely the pupil, which 
would then act as a mirror: 


9 Thus Plato distinguishes the true cause from secondary causes (Phaed. 98e), iden- 
tifies the truest nature of the soul (Resp. 611b) and the true craftsman who, as 
such, cannot make mistakes, since if he did, he would lose the knowledge that 
qualifies him, thereby ceasing to be a craftsman (Resp. 340e). 

10 The reference here is to the famous inscription from the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, which Socrates/Plato often quotes: «know thyself», yv@01 oavtov. 
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If the soul too is to know itself, it must surely look at a soul, and es- 
pecially at that space (fopon) of it in which the virtue of the soul, wis- 
dom (sophia), occurs (133b7-10). 


Plato, therefore, takes the various parts of the soul for granted and 
presents the rational one as the true soul, the part expressing its “virtue” 
which is to say the part in which the most perfect nature of the soul is 
realised. Within this context, however, it is worth noting two interesting 
points: 


1. Throughout his lengthy exposition, Plato avoids using the word “part’; 
even when it seems necessary to do so; rather, he speaks of a space, in 
relation to both the eye and the soul. This effort to avoid a word even 
when the alternative adopted sounds ridiculous (as in the case of the 
“space” of the soul) can only be explained by an eagerness to make the 
reader reflect on the matter and lead him to raise the problem of the 
“partition” of the soul — something I will be discussing in the next sec- 
tion. 

2. In the same exposition Plato stresses that in the soul there is nothing 
more divine than that part (although this word is carefully avoided) in 
which knowledge and thought are located (133c2): 


This resembles God, and whoever looks at it knows all that is di- 
vine, both God and thought, and will thereby know even himself 
in the best way (pdAtota) (133c4-6). 


The conclusion is that, by examining both the Divinity and the soul's 
virtue, 


we will be able to see and know ourselves in the best way (jwdAtota) 
(133c15). 


When it comes to knowing an individual, the knowledge provided by the 
soul might not be complete, but it is still the best possible knowledge. 


VI. The Soul's Complexity 
As we have seen, already in the First Alcibiades the soul is presented as con- 


sisting of different parts, one of which is better than the others. Due to 
space constraints, I will not analytically demonstrate that the attempt to 
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present the parts of the soul as mere functions is unconvincing.!! I will 
only list some basic evidence in support of an interpretation of different 
Platonic passages as implying a division of the soul into various parts: 


1. In the Timaeus the generated gods add something to the immortal soul 
which the Divinity has fashioned; they receive the immortal principle, 
fashion a mortal body, and craft another sort of soul within it, the mortal 
one (69c); 

2. Only if the soul has parts the various souls can have different origins 
and (mortal or immortal) destinies, as Plato repeatedly claims; 

3. Ifthe souls described in the texts are not ontologically different parts, 
but only functions associated with the body, they ought to vanish with 
death; but — as we will soon see, particularly in relation to the Myth of 
Er — in Hades the souls actually preserve their human features; 

4. If the soul is only one and does not comprise different parts, the 
whole argument about justice formulated in the Republic becomes 
rather incomprehensible, and the comparison with a city comprising 
different parts with a high degree of autonomy no longer works; 

5. If there are no parts, the Timaeus' description of their place within the 
human body becomes rather incomprehensible, or even ridiculous, 
given the need to separate the rational part from the other two 
through the neck; 

6. Only the interplay of different parts makes sense of why, on the functio- 
nal level, the volitive part works together with the rational part against 
the appetitive one, whereas on the ontological level the bond is always 
between the human, mortal and irrational parts, and the rational, di- 
vine and immortal one; this remains separate and plays a leading role, 
which makes little sense if there are no parts; 

7. If there are no parts, the image of the chariot in the Phaedrus may even 
be regarded as misleading. 


The fact of the matter is that Plato speaks of the soul in unitary, binary, 
and ternary terms. These different formulations cannot be regarded as 
conflicting treatments for two reasons. First of all, a piece of textual evi- 
dence is provided precisely by a crucial dialogue, the Phaedrus. Initially 
the term psuché occurs without ever suggesting the existence of different 
parts; then, in 245c2-3, Plato introduces his demonstration by mentioning 
the divine soul and the human one, a binary distinction which is never taken 


11 See MIGLIORI (2013), p. 776-781; (2017), p. 182-183. 
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up in the rest of the dialogue. Even the demonstration of the immortality of 
the soul (245c-246a) makes no reference to this duality: the treatment 
provided is a unitary one. Therefore, it is up to the reader to decide 
whether both souls are immortal, or only one. Plato then presents his 
most classic ternary image, that of the winged chariot, without any refer- 
ence to the issue of immortality, but only to the life of the soul prior to 
the birth of the living being into which it becomes embodied. 

We find three different presentations within a few pages of the same 
dialogue. If what we were dealing with were three conflicting models - 
unitary, binary and trinary — then we ought to conclude that Plato got in- 
to a real muddle precisely in the dialogue in which he provides the rules to cor- 
rectly impart a teaching. 

Secondly, even a superficial reading of Plato's models shows that it is 
impossible to regard them as being mutually opposed. The winged chari- 
ot, consisting of three elements, is a single whole, which has one defining 
feature and one specific nature (depending on the divine figure it has fol- 
lowed in its “initial” flight). In brief, leaving the mythical framework 
aside, each individual soul has its own unique and unitary features.!* At 
the same time, the chariot is binary: what we have is a contrast between a 
human being, the charioteer, and two animals, the horses; the same also 
occurs in Resp. 588c7-8, where we find a creature with many animal 
heads, a complex and protean entity (in Tz. 80e this part is described as 
a wild animal in chains), with a lion component and a human-like one. 
At the same time, the chariot is ternary, since each element has its own 
dynamics, capacity, etc.; hope always lies in the collaboration between the 
charioteer and the white horse, between the rational soul and the volitive 
soul. 

It is important to stress once again — and to always bear in mind — that 
the soul is a whole consisting of parts, according to the model which Pla- 
to emphasises in his dialectical works, and which I cannot examine in de- 
tail here.!> However, it is intuitively clear that it is possible to view it from 
different perspectives, as a whole, as the specific parts of that whole, and 
as the dynamics between the various parts. Indeed, this is precisely Plato's 
assessment. To sum up, we might say that 1) when Plato is discussing the 


12 As is always the case with wholes, these features are closely connected to the 
parts constituting the whole itself. 

13 On this articulation of Plato's dialectical argument, see MIGLIORI (2013), p. 
413-428. 
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nature of the human being or is demonstrating the immortality of the 
soul, he is not interested in distinguishing its different parts; 2) instead, 
when he discussing the structure of the soul from an ontological perspec- 
tive, he presents it according to a binary scheme, by drawing a distinction 
between the divine and immortal part of the soul and the human and 
mortal one; finally, when he focuses on the operative function of the soul, 
the model becomes a ternary one. 

Nevertheless, even this last reconstruction cannot be accepted as the 
“definitive” one. Plato has a far more complex view of the soul, some- 
thing which the dialogues only hint at. In the Republic the appetitive soul 
is presented as «a single dea (idéav) of a composite and multi-headed 
beast» (588c7-8). This seems obvious, given the variety of human desires, 
which frequently conflict with one another: a point that apparently Plato 
is not interested in exploring in depth. However, even in relation to the 
mythical figure of the Phaedrus various other factors come into play, such 
as the wings, which have given rise to a complex hermeneutic debate, see- 
ing that it is difficult to define their place. As for the complex problems 
raised by the crafting of the soul in the Timaeus via a twofold operation — 
first the highly complex operation performed by the Demiurge, then the 
“additional” one carried out by the generated gods — they fall beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

One last question confirms the fact that it is impossible to confine Pla- 
to within the simple schemes adopted in many handbooks. The claim 
that, on the one hand, the appetitive soul's function is to desire does not 
rule out the possibility that other parts too might be subject to a kind of 
drive that could be referred to as “desire”? In the Republic Plato explicitly 
states that there are three classes of pleasures, each pertaining to one of 
the three parts of the soul; likewise, there are three classes of desires and 
principles (580d8). Each soul is assigned a specific philia: the appetitive 
part loves wealth, the volitive part honour, and the rational part knowl- 
edge (580d-581b). Therefore, we have a generic form of desire, which per- 
tains to the appetitive part, and more specific forms of desire, pertaining 
to the other parts. Are we to conclude that these are independent activi- 
ties that are carried out separately? I have (yet?) to find a suitable answer 
in Plato's writing; however, I have identified certain elements that suggest 
more complex interrelations. With regard to the desires of the lower parts 
of the soul, Socrates states: 
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those who, following knowledge and reason, and pursuing their plea- 
sures in conjunction with them, take only those pleasures which rea- 
son approves, will enjoy the truest pleasures [...] and also those that 
are proper to them (tic Eavtdv oikeiag), if for everything that which 
is “best” may be said to be “most its own” (oiketotatov) [...]. So if the 
entire soul follows the philosophical part without any dissension, the 
result for each part, in addition to everything else, is that it accom- 
plishes its own task (ta éavtod apattet) and is just, and likewise that 
each enjoys its own proper pleasures, the best pleasures and, so far as 
such a thing ts possible, the truest [...]. But when one of the other parts 
gets the mastery the result for it is that it does not find its own proper 
pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien pleasure and not 
the true one (Resp. 586d5-587a5). 


Plato states here that 1) the desires of the various parts may be influenced 
by the indications provided by the rational part; 2) if they follow these in- 
dications, the parts attain the pleasures that are most proper to them and 
hence the truest; 3) if we have the predominance of one part, this pre- 
vents the other parts from finding their own pleasure. Therefore, the 
three parts of the soul influence one another not just on the gnoseologi- 
cal level, but on other levels too, such as that of desires, something which 
— unlike knowledge — Plato never discusses in detail in his writings. 

On the other hand, precisely because we are dealing with parts of the 
soul, we cannot expect them to all have the same function: rationality is 
bound to have its specific principles and desires, to which particular plea- 
sures correspond, given that it is so different from the other two parts as 
to be immortal; and the same applies to the other two parts, which are 
always portrayed using images the highlight their diversity. 


VIL The Immortality of the Soul 


The topic which has elicited most debate has certainly been that of im- 
mortality. Plato explicitly states that the soul is immortal on several occa- 
sions and demonstrates it by means of four proofs, which revolve around 
the same issue in a protreptic crescendo. The close connection between 
the various arguments emerges from the fact that the soul, as the cause of 
life and movement, is intrinsically linked to these two elements. This no- 
tion is expressed 1) on the onto-predicative level in the Phaedo: the Idea of 
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life represents an essential predication, which rules out any link with the 
Idea of death; 2) e contrario in the Republic, given the evident non-exis- 
tence of any proper evil capable of making the soul die; 3) in the Phaedrus 
through the necessary capacity of a principle to move itself, which im- 
plies an immortal life; 4) in the Laws by elucidating the nature of the 
Prime Mover, which is anterior to all things and to time — a “movement 
capable of moving itself” The theoretical horizon is always the same: the Pha- 
edo and the Republic offer the same reasoning from a positive and a nega- 
tive perspective, whereas the Phaedrus and the Laws clarify the founda- 
tions of all this, namely the soul's capacity for selfmovement. According 
to this reading, the sequence of proofs is both well-ordered and justifi- 
able. 

However, immortality does not apply to the soul as a whole, but only 
to its divine part. After demonstrating the soul's immortality, Socrates 
claims that we must not assume that, in its truest nature (Resp. 611b1), the 
soul possess a great variety of forms and discordances; he adds that 


it is not easy for a thing, which is composed of many elements not 
put together into a most beautiful composition, to be immortal (azdi- 
on) as now appeared to us to be the case with the soul (Resp. 611b5-7). 


However, the tripartite soul will not necessarily disappear with the death 
of the body. This seems unlikely for various reasons: 


1. Plato repeatedly stresses the fact that it is an ontologically superior en- 
tity compared to the body; therefore, it would be strange if they were 
to disappear together, despite this profound difference; 

2. If the soul died with the body, this would invalidate the strong point 
of the Republic, which claims that it is absurd for a thing to perish ow- 
ing not to any defect of its own, but to another thing's defect (609d); 
this other defect can only exert some influence if somehow it is made 
proper to the thing itself; in any case, if no proper defect can destroy 
an object, this result cannot be attained by “another” defect. The 
death of the body is not a sufficient reason for the death of the soul. 
This is the cornerstone of the “simple” argument advanced in the Re- 


public: 


when an external evil occurs in a thing, but the evil proper to 
such a thing does not emerge within it, we must not suffer it to 
be said that the soul or anything else perishes in this way (610b6- 
C2). 
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3. Two pieces of textual evidence: 

3.1. In his objection, Cebes accepts the recollection argument: the 
soul is pre-existent to its union with the body, but this does not 
prove that it continues to exist after the latter’s death. It is con- 
ceivable that the soul outlives the body and dies in the end, 
whereas the hypothesis that the soul is immortal remains to be 
demonstrated (86e-88b). The underlying theme that is alluded to 
here ought to lead one to reflect on the difference between “sur- 
viving the death of the body” by virtue of a superior nature and 
“being immortal” 

3.2. In the Myth of Er we find that tripartite souls survive: they pre- 
serve the memories, weaknesses and all other traits of human per- 
sonality. As we have seen (and as seems obvious), these souls are 
mortal. Still, they live long and become embodied ten times (ac- 
cording to the myth). At the end of a long year (the equivalent of 
10000 years, as the Phaedrus states) only the divine and immortal 
part of the soul remains. 


However, an even more radical consequence follows from Plato's argu- 
ment: the soul survives, whereas the subject does not. As the Myth of Err 
recalls, after 100 years on Earth and 900 in Hades, the soul chooses a new 
destiny for itself, which is to say a new life and the new subjects in which 
it will be incarnated; it then visits the River Lethe, drinks from it, and for- 
gets all its previous experiences. The concrete subject that existed is nulli- 
fied, the soul reverts to its “virgin” state, and can reincarnate in the sub- 
ject it has chosen — be it a man, woman, or animal. While this is only a 
myth, if the soul of a Plato scholar is to reincarnate itself as a lion, this is 
the only path it can take: it will annihilate the subject, while the soul it- 
self will live on. 

This also explains why in other dialogues, such as the Symposium and 
Laws, Plato speaks of immortality by referring to descendants: offspring 
represent the only immortality available to the human subject, made up 
of body and soul. 


VIII. The Multifocal Approach 


What we have, then, are multiple levels: man can live 100 years, his soul — 
as the soul of that specific subject — will disappear after 1000 years, and the 
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soul - as a tripartite entity — will endure 10000 years; then the mortal parts 
of the soul will meet their destiny and the cycle will start anew, with a 
new intervention on the part of the gods, who will once again add some 
mortal parts to the immortal soul, so as to ensure a new cycle of exis- 
tence.!4 This is consistent with what I have sought to illustrate with refer- 
ence to Plato's texts, and in particular to Plato's view of the “human be- 
ing’, which in a way coincides with his rational soul, while from another 
perspective the soul is tripartite, and from yet another coincides with 
both soul and body. This is what I would refer to as the multifocal ap- 
proach.!> 

This element, the multifocal approach, allows us to face one last prob- 
lem. Scholars have been arguing about Plato for decades, without agree- 
ing on practically any issue — he is the only philosopher to cause so much 
variance. While the scope for disagreement in philosophy is frequently 
vast, it is usually well-defined and circumscribed; yet in Plato’s case, it 
seems as though anything and everything can be argued. Leaving all ex- 
cesses aside, this disagreement is due to structural reasons: many views are 
as true — which is to say as textually well-founded — as their opposites. The 
debate is endless because scholars tend to unilaterally focus on this or 
that topic put forward by Plato — an outstanding pupil of the greatest and 
most coherent of all sophists, the Athenian Socrates. The only way to deal 
with such a complex reality — in our case, with such a difficult topic as the 
soul — is to adopt a differentiated approach to problems and bring various 
points of view into play; in this case we can hope to identify the truth, as 
far as this is possible for a limited creature such as man: 


14 What lies at the basis of all this is a cosmological model, which is illustrated for 
instance by the myth of the Statesman: the world endures by virtue of a cyclical 
process based on divine intervention. The Divinity establishes the greatest possi- 
ble order; it then leaves the cosmos to its own resources; by virtue of its nature, 
the universe gradually loses its divine order and reverts to its former state of dis- 
order; when it is about to dissolve, the Divinity newly intervenes. We thus have 
two cycles which eternally repeat themselves: the Divinity ensures the only pos- 
sible form of eternity for this higher yet material reality, which by its own nature 
is disorderly. For a more in-depth analysis, see MIGLIORI (1996), p. 80-102; 
216-222; 314-331. 

15 I first started developing this interpretation in CATTANEI/FERMANI/ 
MIGLIORI (2016), a volume featuring various contributions: FERMANI 
(2016c), EUSTACCHI (2016), FERMANI (2016a), MIGLIORI (2016), PAL- 
PACELLI (2016a), FERMANI (2016b), PALPACELLI (2016b), CATTANEI 
(2016). 
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I think, Socrates, as perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossi- 
ble or very difficult to acquire clear knowledge about such matters in 
this life. And yet he is a weakling who does not test in every way what 
is said about them and persevere until he is worn out by studying 
them on every side. For with regard to such matters we must do one 
of two things: either we must learn how things stand from others or 
discover this on our own, or if that is impossible, we must take what- 
ever human reasoning is best and hardest to disprove and, embarking 
upon it as upon a raft, sail upon it through life in the midst of dan- 
gers, unless we can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine argu- 
ment (Phaed. 85c1-d4). 


If nothing better is available, we must make do with those arguments 
which are the hardest to disprove. The only possibility that is ruled out is 
giving up because the argument is difficult and too removed from our ex- 
perience: we must take a risk. Socrates himself, in the Phaedo, confirms 
this attitude the moment in which he “also” raises the problem of destiny 
and of the soul's abodes after death: 


to affirm with certainty that things are as I have exposed them would 
not be suitable for an intelligent man; but to say that the things that 
concern our souls and their abodes are these or something like these, 
since the soul is shown to be immortal, this seems to me to be fit and 
worth taking the risk of believing — for the risk-taking is beautiful 
(Phaed. 114d2-6). 
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Plato’s Soul-Body Problem! 


Christopher Rowe 


For those who like myself have no time for any notion of “soul” at all, 
and for whom the existence of bodies is for the most part uncomplicated, 
anyone who does have time for “souls” will necessarily have a soul-body 
problem (are they lodged somehow in the body? If so, where in the body? 
Corporeal or incorporeal? If incorporeal, how do they relate to and inter- 


1 The text of this paper is very close to that of the original as delivered in Alghero 
in September 2017. Its originality, if such it has, lies chiefly in the fact that it at- 
tempts to make a single whole out of the many different things Plato says or hints 
at about the relationship of soul and body across the complete range of his dia- 
logues. Such projects of synthesis are relatively out of fashion in contemporary 
scholarship, for two reasons in particular: (1) that if Plato is thought to hold firm- 
ly to any substantial views at all, he is also thought by many, especially in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, to have changed those views radically over the course of his 
life; and (2) that modern philosophical practice (again, especially in the English- 
speaking world) generally favours microscopic examination of particular ideas, 
theses or arguments over the construction of a world-view, and tends to shape its 
treatment of Plato accordingly, preferring to engage minutely with individual pas- 
sages or contexts independently of any larger picture — if indeed it overtly recog- 
nises that there is such a larger picture worth taking notice of in the first place. 
My own approach is to begin with the assumption that Plato’s thinking is all of 
one piece, and that it is our business as interpreters to try as far as we can to fit 
together what may appear to be widely varying positions on the same subjects in 
a way that reduces at least the apparently most significant differences to differ- 
ences of perspective, themselves corresponding to differences in the dramatis per- 
sonae and the dramatic circumstances of particular dialogues. This is not to say 
that I dismiss altogether the possibility of changes of mind on Plato’s part, only 
that we should not start from there — given that, despite the Seventh Letter, and 
despite any evidence we may think we have from Aristotle, we know far too little 
about Plato’s intellectual biography to be able to use it as a basis for the interpre- 
tation of his written works. 
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act with the corporeal? And, plainly, so on and so on).* As for Plato, his 
version of the problem — or problems — may sometimes appear about as 
extreme as it can get, insofar as he can write about human souls and bod- 
ies in such a way as to suggest that it is bodies whose presence is problem- 
atic; for he can propose, for example, that it is our chief and perhaps only 
serious business in life to assimilate ourselves to gods, who by his account 
need not have bodies at all. On such a view, we appear to be reducible 
not just to our souls but to the thinking, rational aspect of our souls, our 
bodies being no more than unfortunate encumbrances to be sloughed off 
at the first opportunity (however rare and remote). 


II. 


And yet: to characterise Plato’s views like this would be wholly one-sided. 
As Sarah Broadie? has argued, the human soul for Plato is always both a 
rational entity and the activator of the body, what brings life to it. He 
does not confuse the two functions, but rather combines them. The seri- 
ous problem, in Plato, is about how his view of the human soul as a fun- 
damentally rational entity, akin to his exclusively rational gods (who, if 
they have a body at all, seem to have the same sort of relationship to it as 
horsemen to their horses), is to be combined with the inevitable fact that, 
being a human soul, it must typically, if not in fact permanently,’ be locat- 
ed in a body — which inconveniently provides what is at best an uncertain 
environment for the favoured activity of such a rational entity (i-e., pure 
reasoning). This will be the focus of the present paper. 


Il. 


There is a story about Plato that is told regularly in the modern period 
(and one that I used to peddle myself) that his dialogues contain two 


2 “Soul” can of course be understood as “(principle of) life’: see the beautifully pro- 
duced KORNMEIER (2016), accompanying an exhibition of the same name; 
both are subtitled “Ancient ideas of life and body’, thus conveying the plain fact 
that ancient explanations of life are always tied to a notion of soul (albeit some- 
times in a way that actually does away with souls as such altogether). 

BROADIE (2001), p. 295ff. 

4 That is, except for intermissions between lives. 
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quite distinct views of human nature: one, that we are rational through 
and through, the other a version of the notion of original sin, namely 
that the rational capacity of each and every one of us, gua human, is un- 
der permanent threat from irretrievably non-rational elements in us. 
These two views are evidently irreconcilable, and according to the com- 
monest version of the story in question are to be seen as the products of 
different minds: the first of Socrates? the second of Plato’s. Such a solu- 
tion fits well enough with the general tendency to separate off some (ear- 
lier) dialogues as “Socratic’} leaving the others as representing a time 
when Plato became more of his own man and developed distinctive ideas 
of his own. But it (now) seems to me that this is a mistake: there is, I 
(now) claim, no clear evidence that Plato was ever committed to the sec- 
ond view, i.e., that human rationality is permanently threatened by an an- 
imal within us — even if we have an element in us that zs animal, or at 
least “like a savage creature” (see §VII below). Despite appearances to the 
contrary, I believe that he never means to propose that a// human souls 
are compounds of rational and a non-rational element or elements that 
permanently threaten to corrupt or even overcome reason; although he 
may propose that all human souls, gua human, are necessarily divided in- 
to rational and non-rational elements or parts, I do not believe him to be 
proposing that these elements or parts are necessarily or naturally in con- 
flict with each other. The basis for this claim of mine is that the idea of a 
soul divided into naturally opposing elements or parts, as applied to the 
soul at least in its most extreme form, derives essentially from the possibili- 
ty of internal conflict, or its presence in some souls, and — so I take Plato 
to say — there is nothing inevitable about such conflict, which occurs just 
through a failure of reason (the key text here is Soph. 228b2-4: «Well now, 
he says, ‘in a soul, when people are in poor condition, don’t we observe be- 
liefs disagreeing with desires, anger with pleasures, reason with pains, in- 
deed all of these with each other?’»>). It is the business of reason to decide 
our priorities; let it choose the wrong priorities (for food and wine, say, or 


5 The translation is from my translation of the Theaetetus and Sophist (ROWE, 
2015); in a footnote, I comment «Such internal “disagreement” in the soul is 
treated, in Book IV of the Republic, as the basis of an argument for dividing the 
soul into three forms or parts; if that argument were starting from what Socrates 
says here in the Sophist, would the division only apply in the case of souls “in 
poor condition”?» The implied answer is (of course) zo. I am far from wanting to 
deny that Plato acknowledges the existence of non-rational aspects of the soul 
(see §V below on the “mortal kind” of soul in the Timaeus); what I do deny is that 
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sex, over rational discourse), and the way is open to what can then be rep- 
resented as a dispute between reason, on the one hand (supposing that 
the agent remains aware that his or her choices are wrong, or at any rate 
not obviously right), and a quasi-independent appetite on the other. 


IV. 


The intellectualist Socrates, the one to whom is usually attributed the no- 
tion of human nature as through and through rational, was said even in 
antiquity to have “done away with” the irrational part of the soul, and 
[so] with emotion and character.® The Stoics may well have thought that 
they were modelling themselves on him when they treated desires and 
emotions as cognitive states.” But both these interpretations — saying that 
Socrates “did away with” the emotions, and saying that he made them in- 
to cognitive states, in common with the Stoics — probably go beyond the 
evidence, at least so far as concerns the Socrates of Plato’s dialogues. The 
theory of action on display in the so-called “Socratic” dialogues ties rea- 
son inseparably to desire, i.e., to a universal desire for the (real) good. 
About other desires, or the emotions apart from anger, the Socrates of 
these dialogues has little or nothing to say — this much is true, but it need 
signify no more than that the focus of these dialogues is such as not to 
call for a spelling out by their Socrates and his author of a position on 
“bodily” desires and emotions. We can fill the vacuum with Stoic doc- 
trine, if we wish, but it seems more plausible to fill it instead in the way I 
propose Plato fills it, by treating such phenomena as what the Phaedo 


he regards these as naturally and necessarily out of harmony with the rational. 

The picture of the soul that we are given in the Republic as the locus of warring 

parts that have to be schooled into agreement is developed through an analogy 

with a city that is luxurious (truphdsa, II, 372e3) and (so) already fevered (phleg- 
mainousa, e8), and needs to be cured of that fever; a soul modelled on a city that 
was in better condition — not fevered, but healthy (372e7) — would look quite dif 
ferent: comprising different aspects, but unified, not conflicted. See, most recent- 

ly, ROWE (2017). 

[Arist.] Mag. Mor. 11, 1182a15-17. 

7 «The Stoics revert to Socrates' extreme intellectualism. They deny an irrational 
part of the soul. The soul is a mind or reason. Its contents are impressions or 
thoughts, to which the mind gives assent or prefers to give assent. In giving assent 
to an impression, we espouse a belief. Desires are just beliefs of a certain kind, the 
product of our assent to a so-called impulsive impression» (FREDE, 2000, p. 12). 


io 
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calls the “distractions” provided by the body, and giving the soul the ca- 
pacity to decide how, and to what extent, to respond to these. «The body», 
Socrates says there in the Phaedo, «provides us with a million distractions 
because of the need to supply it with food [...]. It fills us full of lusts, de- 
sires, fears, fantasies of all kinds [...]».8 But we — our souls — are so consti- 
tuted by nature as to be capable of deciding to treat all this exactly as a set 
of “distractions” Things may look attractive and desirable, but if they are 
not in fact good for us, then we will not desire them, and they can and 
should be set aside. If I am hungry, if I actually need to eat in order to 
stay alive and complete my projects, and if staying alive and completing 
my projects really is the best thing for me, then I really do want to eat, 
but otherwise not (even if my stomach feels empty, and even if it is). And 
if I really do need to defend myself, that being what is best for me, then I 
will really want to do that too, with whatever degree of emotional re- 
sponse is required and appropriate (i-e., as approved by reason in the cir- 
cumstances). 


V. 


According to this perspective of the Phaedo, we can even choose whether 
or not to find things pleasant. «Does it appear to you [asks Socrates of 
Simmias] to be a philosopher’s business to have worked hard at the so- 
called pleasures like, say, those of food and drink [...] or the so-called 
pleasures of sex [...] [or] acquiring distinctive cloaks or shoes [...] do you 
think that he attaches value to these, or does he rather refuse to do so, ex- 
cept in so far as he absolutely can’t avoid having something to do with 
them?» He actually «fails to find [any] such things pleasant» (64d-65a). 
From this angle, the body is not just a nuisance; it is a prison, even, inso- 
far as the soul finds itself perpetually trapped, hemmed in on all sides by 
demands that tend to cut it off from what it is its destiny to do, as some- 
thing whose nature it is to reason and which left to itself yearns only to 
reason. However there are other perspectives available — other perspec- 
tives that Plato and his Socrates consider, alongside that of the Phaedo: 
most importantly, perhaps, that of humans living together in society. This 
is the perspective especially of the Timaeus, whose account of the creation 
of the world and its various contents is framed by a story about a success- 


8 Phaed. 66b7-c3. 
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ful warrior society. In this context, Plato’s Timaeus recognises a mortal 
kind (genos) of soul, comprising spirit and appetite (69c-72b), each with 
its own separate location, away from reason, but so arranged as to be un- 
der the control of reason. These, spirit and appetite, resemble the two 
lower parts of the soul as described in the Republic (though in the Tima- 
eus the language of “parts” is less visible), but in comparison with the Re- 
public they are introduced in a distinctly more positive way. They are con- 
structed by the created gods as these gods «imitate [the Demiurge], taking 
over the/an immortal principle of soul» (hot de mimoumenot, paralabontes 
archén psuchés athanaton),? in other words to help bring the Demiurge’s 
plans to fruition. Once a rational soul finds itself encased in a human 
body, its responsibilities necessarily expand in order to include all those 
functions required for human living, especially perception (69d4), a ca- 
pacity for responding to external or internal threats, and «appetites for 
food and drink and whatever else [the aspect of the soul that has desires] 
has a need for because of the nature of the body» (70d7-8). The relation of 
these functions to reason, and the overall unity of the soul, is underlined 
by the connection between the marrow constituting the brain, contain- 
ing the circular motions of reason, and the marrow containing the mortal 
soul, which is distributed throughout the rest of the body: «the marrow 
that was to contain the remaining, mortal [element] of the soul he 
[through the agency of the created gods] divided up into shapes that were 
both round and straight [...] and from these as it were from anchors he 
threw out bonds to bind the whole soul, thus fashioning now the whole 
of this body of ours around it [sc. the marrow]}» (73d2-7).!° 


VI. 


Thus if these functions are not actually extensions of the activity of reason 
itself, they are at any rate introduced as consistent with, even necessary to, 
that activity. There is at least one worry about Timaeus’ account here, 
namely that we are not told what ingredients the created gods use to 
make the “mortal kind of soul” But it may be enough that they are said to 
divide up the non-cerebral marrow into both round and straight shapes, 


9 Tim. 69c5-6. 
10 This is in all essentials Thomas Johansen’s interpretation, in JOHANSEN (2004), 
ch. 7. 
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and that they imitate (the example of?) the Demiurge, the point being to 
suggest a combination in the mortal soul of the straight-line movements 
typical of physical experience with the circular movement that is the 
mark of (constitutes?) reason. 


VII. 


A more serious difficulty with this interpretation is that the terms in 
which these new functions of soul are introduced appear, at least at first 
sight, distinctly less positive than the account in the previous section (§VI 
above) suggests. Thus (e.g.) «And within the body they built another kind 
of soul as well, the mortal kind, which contains within it those fearful 
(deina) and necessary (anankaia) experiences: of pleasure, first of all, most 
powerful lure to what is bad; then of pains, that cause us run away from 
what is good; besides these, boldness and fear, foolish counsellors both, 
anger, hard to assuage, and expectation that easily leads astray. These they 
fused with unreasoning sense perception and lust/passion ready to at- 
tempt anything (epzcheirétéi pantos erot/), and so constructed the mortal 
type of soul as was necessary (anankaiés)»."' It is not unexpected that hu- 
man life, as resulting from the embodiment of the soul, should be said to 
require the experience of pleasures and pains, boldness, fear, and so on; 
what is surprising — that is, given the general line of approach adopted in 
the present paper — is that these things should be introduced, at least at 
first, in so apparently negative a way. 

But there is an explanation for this. In each case, the negative descrip- 
tions (“fearful and necessary’,!* “most powerful lure’, etc.) simply tell us 
what the effects of the various pathémata would be if they were not locat- 
ed separately from and controlled by reason. As the created gods actually 
set them up, however, that control by reason will be provided for, and 
Timaeus spells out at some length the mechanisms by which it will be ex- 
ercised. So, for example, with appetite, the “ers ready to attempt any- 


11 Tim. 69c7-d6; Donald Zeyl’s translation (from COOPER/HUTCHINSON, 
1997), heavily modified. 

12 «And necessary»: “necessary” here, perhaps, refers especially to the force of the 
experiences in question, not so much their inevitability (at least in some con- 
texts?). 
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thing”: this may be “like a savage creature” in us,!3 but it is prevented, un- 
der the original disposition, and under any situation that properly mim- 
ics that original disposition, from actually running wild.'° 


VII. 


The differences here from the Republic and the Phaedo, then, are on this 
account chiefly a matter of context and perspective, or of emphasis,'¢ 
rather than of substance; the differences from the so-called “Socratic” dia- 
logues will, more speculatively, be a matter of Plato’s filling in the gaps, 
i.e., on the subject of the soul’s relation to the body, and on the passions 
and emotions. The ideal of the life of pure thought is a constant in the 
dialogues,!” and by itself, as in the Phaedo, can suggest a treatment of the 
body as at best a necessary concomitant, at worst a distraction. But such 
an ideal can happily sit beside another picture, according to which (I 
quote Thomas Johansen), «the lower parts [...] have assumed rational 
functions in the body [...]. The lower parts [...] are not just set apart 
from the intellect (though that happens too); they also work together 
with the intellect in bringing about the ends that the intellect prescribes. 
I talk [...] of devolved rationality to emphasize the positive point that the 
lower parts of the soul co-operate with the intellect in maintaining ratio- 
nal order in the entire living being».!* Indeed in my view the two pictures 


13 Appetite has to be tied down «like a savage animal, but one that has to be kept 
fed along with the others if ever a human race is to exist» (70e3-5). 

14 Cf. 86b-90d. 

15 See ROWE (2016). 

16 Cf. JOHANSEN (2004), p. 153: «I would suggest that Timaeus’ account of the tri- 
partite soul is, generally speaking, different in emphasis from that of the Republic 
(footnote: «[...] I do not claim to have identified any disagreements or inconsis- 
tencies in doctrine between [the two dialogues]»). In the Republic the three parts 
of the soul are clearly distinguished in terms of the different objects that they 
desire: the intellect has a proper desire for truth, the spirited part for esteem, 
and the appetitive for bodily gratification (footnote: «[...] Note, however, that 
Resp. IV 436aff. seems, initially at least, to distinguish the parts of the soul by 
function (knowledge, anger, etc.) rather than by desires for specific objects»). I 
myself add that further distinguishing feature of the Republic treatment that it 
starts from the assumption of internal conflict (the institutions of Callipolis are 
intended, from the beginning, to cure an already “fevered” city): see §III above. 

17 See specially SEDLEY (1999). 

18 JOHANSEN (2004), p. 154-155 (my italics). 
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of the relation between soul and body — that of the Phaedo (e.g.) and that 
of the Timaeus — must sit side by side, insofar as the ideal of the life of 
pure thought is no more than an ideal, ie., something unattainable: 
unattainable because human souls must inevitably remain human, how- 
ever close to the sun, and the stars, they may fly.'? 


Ix. 


The body is in this way integrated into the Platonic idea of the human 
being. The self is the soul. True, “the soul” here is the immortal rational 
soul rather than the whole soul, i.e., the soul as including its mortal ele- 
ments: knowing ourselves is knowing this truth about ourselves. Never- 
theless, the immortal element of the human soul, gua human, still re- 
quires the mortal ones. Compare Socrates’ question to himself in the Pha- 
edrus, «whether I am actually a beast more complex and more typhonic 
than Typhon, or both a tamer and a simpler creature, sharing some divine 
and un-Typhonic portion by nature».”° The terms of the question are ex- 
plained later in the dialogue, if they needed explaining: Socrates is asking 
himself whether he is to be identified with many-headed beast of ap- 
petite, the black horse of the Phaedrus myth, or rather with the charioteer 
of reason. His answer, equally unsurprisingly, is the second: he is the char- 
ioteer, not the black horse. Realising his rational nature, in the mythical 
scheme of this dialogue, would free him from the body altogether, but 
even in the story he will acquire his liberty only for a time. To say, as 
Socrates does in the Phaedrus, that a human soul is forever destined to be 
in a body is to say that it is not and cannot be itself divine — it only shares 


19 «But could [a] transition from a mortal to an immortal nature be accommodat- 
ed to Plato’s notion of either essential or conferred immortality? That is a 
question on which we are left to ponder», says SEDLEY (2009), p. 161. The tran- 
sition in question is what would be involved in what Sedley calls “earned” im- 
mortality — earned, that is, by devotion to virtue and philosophy; “conferred” 
immortality is the sort, according to Timaeus, that belongs to the rational ele- 
ment of the human soul as well as the world, its soul, and the cosmic gods, 
while “essential” immortality is what Sedley calls the sort of immortality that 
the Phaedo argues for in the case of the soul. I incline towards thinking that the 
introduction of “conferred” immortality is merely a consequence of (what I re- 
gard as) the fiction of the creation of the universe by a divine Craftsman, and 
that Plato never intended “earned” immortality to be more than an aspiration. 

20 Phaedr. 230a3-6. 
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«some divine [...] portion by nature», not possessing knowledge, only the 
capacity to progress in the direction of knowledge. It therefore belongs, 
not with the stars, but on the earth. Once it is there, the Timaeus of the 
eponymous dialogue considers the possibility that it could do just with a 
head, but of course it cannot; a human being consisting simply of circu- 
lar movements fitted neatly into a globular shell would just roll around 
and get lodged in ditches. No, it needs the full paraphernalia, with trunk, 
arms, legs and so on; it can dream of joining the gods, and that is what it 
should aim to do to the best of its ability, being in its most important 
part divine, but the best it can do is to mimic the serenity, and the unity, 
of divine rationality. 


Xx. 


On the other hand, the more we associate with the mortal parts, and the 
less control our reasoning part comes to have, the less human (i.e., fur- 
ther still from the divine) our souls become. This idea usually appears in 
the context of talk, typically cast as story-telling, about what will happen 
to our souls after death, whether in the Phaedo, the Republic, or elsewhere. 
Thus the souls of organised, well behaved people will pass into the bodies 
of bees and ants,”! of aggressive types into those of wolves and hawks,” 
and so on. But there is a serious question about when exactly the transfor- 
mation takes place. After all, if the soul of one of those «who have prac- 
ticed ravening gluttony or excessive fondness for wine»? — a banker, say — 
is already fit for the body of a donkey, why is it not already a donkey soul 
while the banker is still alive? Plato’s eschatological scheme would give 
him a special reason for wanting to say this.*4 On this scheme, the person 
does not survive, only his or her soul, and this soul when lodged in a new 
body will apparently have no memory of any experiences it had when in 
a previous body. That is, there is no room for personal survival, only for 
the survival of individual packages, as it were, of soul-stuff (this is consist- 
ent with the Socratic-Platonic notion of self-knowledge?5).26 Yet at the 


21 Phaed. 82b. 

22 Phaed. 82a. 

23 Phaed. 81e. 

24 For the following argument, see ROWE (2005). 
25 See §IX above. 

26 See SEDLEY (1999), esp. p. 316-319. 
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same time the stories about reincarnation are plainly intended to be per- 
suasive: to warn us what the dangers are if we do not look after our im- 
mortal souls as we should. If after death our banker won’t know that he 
was once a “successful” banker when he becomes a donkey, and indeed he 
won't be a banker, or the particular banker he was, there will be nothing 
frightening about being told that his bit of soul-stuff will pass into a don- 
key (we can easily imagine him saying “so what? What is it to me?” And 
he would be right; to worry about what the donkey he will become 
might think ¢f he could remember what he was would be mere sentimen- 
tal nonsense). Plato’s stories about our future lives are, I propose,”” thinly 
disguised allegories about our lives in the present. The greedy banker is 
already a donkey,?® even though he doesn’t know it — and that ought to 
terrify him thoroughly, if only he knew it, or had even asked the question 


27 And as many others have proposed: see e.g. ANNAS (1981), p. 351-352. 

28 Compare the following passage, cited in ROWE (2005), from Flann O’Brien’s 
novel, The Third Policeman: 
«'The Atomic Theory' I sallied 'is a thing that is not very clear to me at all.' 
‘Michael Gilhaney' said the Sergeant 'is an example of a man that is nearly ban- 
jaxed from the principle of the Atomic Theory. Would it astonish you to hear 
that he is nearly half a bicycle?’ [...] 
‘Are you certain about the humanity of the bicycle?' I inquired of him. 'Is the 
Atomic Theory as dangerous as you say?’ 
‘It is between two and three times as dangerous as it might be' he replied 
gloomily. 'Early in the morning I think it is four times, and what is more, if you 
lived here for a few days and gave full play to your observation and inspection, 
you would know how certain the sureness of certainty is.' [...] 'The gross and 
net result of it is that people who spend most of their natural lives riding iron 
bicycles over the rocky road-steads of this parish get their personalities mixed up 
with the personalities of their bicycle as a result of the interchanging of the 
atoms of each of them and you would be surprised at the number of people in 
these parts who are nearly half people and half bicycles' [...]. The Sergeant's face 
clouded and he spat thoughtfully three yards ahead of him on the road. 'I will 
tell you a secret' he said very confidentially in a low voice. 'My great-grandfather 
was eighty-three when he died. For a year before his death he was a horse!' 
'A horse?" 
'A horse in everything but extraneous externalities. He would spend the day 
grazing in a field or eating hay ina stall’ ... 
'I suppose your great-grandfather got himself into this condition by too much 
horse-riding?’ 
'That was the size of it. His old horse Dan was in the contrary way and gave so 
much trouble, coming into the house at night and interfering with young girls 
during the day and committing indictable offences, that they had to shoot him 
[...] but if you ask me it was my great-grandfather they shot and it is the horse 
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“Who/what am I?” in the way that Socrates asks it about himself in the 
Phaedrus; after all, he is probably used to looking down on other people, 
let alone donkeys. The moral: (for the observer) the creature before you 
may look human, but beware — it could be a quite different animal, even 
a monster; (for the agent) what is at risk, in our life-choices, is our very 
humanity. 


Xl. 


So here is Plato’s resolution of what I call his “soul-body problem” Hu- 
man souls are essentially, i.e. in their essential nature, rational, even god- 
like (with the emphasis on the -/zke). On the other hand, because they are 
not — and can never”? become — gods, they are necessarily located in, in- 
deed locked into, bodies.*° And that makes their humanity a fragile mat- 
ter: in such a (bodily) context it is not guaranteed that they remain hu- 
man, even if they continue to inhabit human bodies. But that is entirely 
up to them/us; whether they/we stay human or not, even in the lives we 
are living now, is determined by their/our (rational) choices and by noth- 
ing else. We have something in common with other animals, and neces- 
sarily so, but gua human we have the power not to become (like) them, 


that is buried up in Cloncoonla churchyard’». (O'BRIEN, 1993, p. 85-86, 89, 88, 
93-94). The idea is that the parish, i.e. the universe, needs a policeman just to 
prevent things unravelling: thus the Sergeant keeps stealing bicycles and locking 
them up in the jail, just to try to slow the process of transformation down. The 
difference is that O’Brien is writing satire; Plato is deadly serious — the greedy 
banker, soul-wise, 7s a donkey, or at least so like a donkey as to be hard to distin- 
guish from one. 

29 Except in their dreams, and the stories they tell themselves. 

30 Locked in, that is, until their bodies die, at which point, for Plato (I propose), 
they cease to be the individuals that they once were, i.e., when they were in their 
last body; the only difference between them will be generic, in the sense that 
given their condition at the point of (the body’s) death some will be better 
adapted to some kind of non-human animal in its next life, while others will 
have enough about them that is still human to pass back into another human 
body. Having no memory of their previous lives (Resp. 621a-b), any vestige of in- 
dividuality is stripped away. 
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whether in our present existences or, less importantly,*! in any future exis- 
tence “our” souls may enjoy or suffer through.*? 


31 


32 


Less importantly, that is, for us, just insofar as the memories of individuals will 
have been wiped, but perhaps just as importantly from the perspective of a uni- 
verse that is not only rationally constructed but is actually a reasoning entity — 
for which any diminution of rationality might well be a matter of concern (on 
the other hand, if the universe is eternal, its rationality must be equally durable. 
Balance must somehow be maintained; there can be no room for entropy. Phi- 
losophy, it seems, will be a crucial part of what keeps the world turning). 

My warm thanks to the audience at, and the individual contributors to, the orig- 
inal conference in Alghero for their criticisms and suggestions; also to Diego 
Zucca, Roberto Medda and Gabriele Meloni for organising a meeting that was 
as pleasing to the body (aesthetically, for its surroundings and gastronomically) 
as it would have been to the rational soul, were there to be such a thing (see §I 
above). 
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On the Relationship between Psuché and Senses in Plato’s 
Theaetetus 


Aldo Brancacct 


The Theaetetus is such a rich and complex dialogue that even outlining its 
completive physiognomy with a single definition turns out as a challeng- 
ing task. Nevertheless, the fact that its hardship is largely due to its vari- 
ous and divergent interpretations leads me to declare from the beginning 
how I conceive this difficult dialogue. In my opinion, Theaetetus is, first 
of all, a contentious dialogue, in which the argument begins on the so- 
phistic “ground” and ends on the Socratic one: Plato’s polemical targets 
are beyond Protagoras’ philosophy — which has the privileged role of 
“polemic idol” — and involve other philosophies, even though they are 
not explicitly mentioned.! Differently from most of contemporary 
scholars, I feel very close to previous ones in believing that it is crucial — 
and not irrelevant — to consider the polemic context (and in general the 
whole historic-philosophical dimension) of Plato’s works. In fact, a Histo- 
rian of Philosophy can absolutely not ignore the pattern of references — 
like pugnacious aims or interlocutors or antagonists — of a philosophical 
text and of a philosopher. From my point of view, this strong belligerent 
and contentious trait of Theaetetus is one of the reasons by which it is 
commonly defined as aporetic. Exposition and theoretical development 
of the rival thesis are, on one side, so wide to make it impossible for a dia- 
logue — even for a dialogue of considerable dimensions like this one — to 
realize a further inquiry in order to give a complete exposition of Plato’s 
concept of émotfpn (taking for granted by the sake of argument that Pla- 
to wished to do so in this work). On the other side, that dialogue is so 
concentrated, controversial, unsettled and complex, to necessarily require 
an additional introspection by both the philosopher reader — whose task 
is to get as close as possible to a correct comprehension of a given issue 


1 I have already argued on it in BRANCACCI (1992). Because of the depletion of 
that volume, I also report the French version of my paper: BRANCACCI (2001), 
where I repeat my opinion in a wider way. 
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with his very own, autonomous commitment — and, probably, by Plato 
himself as well. 

Inside a such problematic and puzzling frame, we have definitely not 
to ignore the important sections of the dialogue where Plato reaches posi- 
tive solutions. In fact, the presence of these solutions leads us to reconsid- 
er the aporetic nature of the Theaetetus, and to admit — in contrast to 
many scholars’ opinion — that it does not exhaust the texture of the dia- 
logue. One of these sections is in the passage 184c-187b: it establishes a 
comeback to the question of what émtotHN is, after the conclusion of the 
attempt of confutation of Protagoras and the kowyotepot. It is structured 
in two moments, which are both distinguished and strictly connected. 
Initially the issue of the relationship between psuché and senses sparks out 
with very innovative theoretical acquisitions, afterwards it paves the road 
to the exposition of the theory of the xowé. I will consider only the first 
moment of this wide passage, even though I will also keep in mind its 
end, that is the point where Socrates states that the result of the previous 
analysis led the research concerning what émtot}M is to the maximum 
degree of advancement. It is not trivial to remind that the one theme 
present in Theaetetus — and in all of Plato’s work — is a pursuit (Ghtnotc) 
addressed to discover and find out (ebpioxetv): whether this element is 
forgotten, the whole sense of Plato’s dialogue and philosophy is lost for 
good. We shall first of all read this conclusion: 


Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge could never be the 
same. 

Evidently not, Socrates; and indeed now at last it has been made per- 
fectly clear that knowledge is something different from perception. 
But surely we did not begin our conversation in order to find out 
what knowledge is not, but what it is. However, we have progressed 
so far, at least, as not to seek for knowledge in perception at all, but 
in some function of the soul, whatever name is given to it when it 
alone and by itself is engaged directly with realities. 


2 Plat. Theaet. 186€9-187a6: — Ov« dp’ av sin noté, @ Oeaitynte, alicOyoic te Kai 
smote tTadtov. — Od paiveta, ® Lakpatec. Kai péAtoté ye viv Katapavéotatov 
yéyovev GAXO Ov aicOijoEws ExtoTH LN. — AAA od TL LEV 51] ToUTOV YE EveKa NpYopLEHa 
dioAcyopevot, iva e¥p@pEv Ti TOTOVK EOT EALOTILN, GAAG Ti EotIv. Spas dé TOGODTOV 
ye mpopepykapEev, Wots Ly Cyteiv abtiv év aicOijoEt TO Tapdmav GAN ev Exsiva TO 
Ovonati, Sti oT ExErt oy}, Stav adi Kal abtiyv tpaypatedyntat mEpi TH Svta (the 
translations are taken from FOWLER, 1961). 
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The present contentions, in virtue of their conclusiveness concerning the 
first part of Theaetetus, are mainly directed against the definition of 
éMlotHLN as perception, initially suggested by Theaetetus and afterwards 
represented by Protagoras’ and “the subtler philosophers” doctrine 
through a series of progressive comparisons. Indeed, by them it is plainly 
meant that knowledge? is not perception, nor is it traceable back to per- 
ception. Anyway, we do not have to presume additional meanings from 
Plato's words: by these contentions he means that knowledge does not 
coincide with perception, nor even it is traceable back to perception. Vice 
versa, the focal point of that section consists in the development of a the- 
oretical perspective based on a principle of cooperation between soul and 
senses, which Plato devises and increases with a high degree of complexi- 


This theme is not new and unrelated to the rest of Plato’s production. 
In Phaedo 74a-76a, namely in the context of an exposition and a justifica- 
tion of the theory of reminiscence, Plato stresses the fact that we can 
grasp the equal itself by thought (évvogio8a1) only if we previously per- 
ceive with our senses objects which appears as equals to us. The term used 
by Plato in reference to it is x, which is present in many expressions,* 
whilst once there is a recurrence of 20.5 Both these prepositions point 
out the sensorial sphere as the ground to grasp (évvogio8a1) the idea. First 
of all, the occasion to évvoeio#a the idea is provided by the confrontation 
between an effective perception of an object — or of different objects — 
and its idea, which indicates the thing itself. That confrontation exposes 
how the sensible object is defective (11 éAAsizet, 74a6) of something in 
comparison to the idea, which differs from any other corresponding sen- 
sible instance, and to which we affix the formula abdt6 6 got1 (75d2). And 
whether it might be questioned where from (160ev, 74b4) would we ac- 
quire the very cognition of it, we know that it arises from the woods, or 
the stones, or any other kind of objects that can be perceived as alike one 
another, or that may seem alike to an individual and different to another 
one (79b4-9). The other element taking part in this cognitive process is 
the in-itself, the idea: 


3 The word epistémé could be also translated with “science” But in this paper I fol- 
low the common usage in the anglosaxon scholarship. 

4 Plat. Phaed. 74b4 (&& ov); 74b6 (ék tobtV); 74c7 (&K TOUTwV); 75a6-7 (Kk TOD ideiv 
7 GyaoOar i} Ex Tivos GAANS TV aicdPjoEwv). 

5 Plat. Phaed. 74c13-d1 (and tadty¢ Thc wea). 
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‘Now then; said he, ‘do the equal pieces of wood and the equal things 
of which we were speaking just now affect us in this way: Do they 
seem to us to be equal as abstract equality is equal, or do they some- 
how fall short of being like abstract equality?? “They fall very far short 
of it? said he. ‘Do we agree, then, that when anyone on seeing a thing 
thinks, ‘This thing that I see aims at being like some other thing that 
exists, but falls short and is unable to be like that thing, but is inferior 
to it’ he who thinks thus must of necessity have previous knowledge 
(mpoesota) of the thing which he says the other resembles but falls 
short of (éveeotépac éyetv)??6 


This conclusion brings clearly out the importance of this other element, 
to which runs parallel the apoedévar. In the two fundamental descrip- 
tions of the mpoetdévat itself it is possible to make out the first appearance 
in Greek philosophy of something partially similar to what — a few cen- 
turies later, and in a whole different theoretical context — will be called 
the a priori.’ But even when the evidence of this second element of 
knowledge arises, Plato takes good care of reaffirming the crucial role of 
perceptions: «Indeed, we agree on such thing as well, that in no other 
way we could have possibly came up with this thought, nor would it have 
been possible to achieve it by any other means, if not by seeing or touch- 
ing or using any other one of sensible perceptions».* In Republic, which is 
chronologically closer to Theaetetus, that role of perception is furthermore 
specified by the merging of a new concept. In fact, the theoretical context 
of Phaedo is held by two couples of concepts, plus a fifth one: the 
aicPdveo0at and the évvogio#a1, connected by the transition from one to 
the other; the concomitant affirmation of the mpostsévai, on the side of 
the idea, and of the é\Asizew, on the side of sensible object; to whom 
compels the opéyeo0a1. In Republic, the new concept that breaks into the 


nN 


Plat. Phaed. 74d9-e4. 

7 Plat. Phaed. 74e9-75a3: « — Well then, is this just what happened to us with regard 
to the equal things and equality in the abstract? — It certainly is. - Then we must 
have had knowledge of equality before the time when we first saw equal things 
and thought, 'All these things are aiming (opéyetat) to be like equality but fall 
short'». The second passage is found shortly after: « - Then before (po) we began 
to see or hear or use the other senses we must somewhere have gained a knowl- 
edge of abstract or absolute equality, if we were to compare with it the equals 
which we perceive by the senses, and see that all such things; yearn to be like ab- 
stract equality but fall short of it» (Plat. Phaed. 75b4-8). 

8 Plat. Phaed. 75a5-8. 
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theoretical ground of senses is the mapaxaAgiv, which is a new develop- 
ment of the é« and the a6 that in Phaedo would only trace back the up- 
rising awareness of the in-itself (abt0 10 ioov) to its source in the field of 
sensitivity. In addition, and on a completely different level, it is a develop- 
ment of the dpéyeo0a1 of Phaedo too. And napaxAntiKov is the function of 
some perceptions which designs the activity of a stimulation to the act of 
thinking, and which bestows a major degree of activity to the sensible 
perception. So, Plato makes a distinction between two classes of sensible 
objects: the ones which does not lead intelligence to a further research, 
because they are adequately evaluated by sensation itself; the other which 
do it, because from the heuristic point of view the single perception is 
not capable of adding up to them anything useful. The second ones are 
the so called paraclectic perceptions, which consist of an incentive for the 
inquiry, because the single perception features at the same time one spe- 
cific trait and its opposite. They are zapaxAnttké tis Stavoiac.? The first 
ones, instead, cannot hence address a further research right because they 
do not produce at the same time a contradictory depiction. All things in 
which there is opposition (or proportion) are according to Plato sugges- 
tive of reflection. The mere impression of sense evokes no power of 
thought or of mind. The paraclectic perceptions offer controversial depic- 
tions of the same object, or they are the outcomes of sensorial organs in 
charge of perceiving contrary qualities. Because of that contradictoriness, 
the soul is not able to point out determined qualities by them, and so it is 
forced to a further inquiry, which is eminently interrogative and critic, 
and which implies operations like confronting, comparing, reconsider- 
ing. Since achieving distinction is its primary purpose, it is then an incite- 
ment for knowledge, and it is apt to awaken the vonotc. 

According to the research accomplished in these two dialogues on the 
relationship between thought and perception, Plato has attained four rel- 
evant theoretical achievements, whose fundamental role played into the 
future philosophies (especially the Kant’s one) is easily understood: 


1. The concept of the cognitive act requires the contribution of two in- 
stances, sensation and what is called zdea (adt6 6 &o71), viz. the rational 
instance of thought (vonotg); 

2. The presence of a structural connection between these two instances; 


9 Plat. Resp. 524d1-4. 
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3. The fundamental role of perception as source of knowledge, which in 
Republic is even expressed by the notion of paraclectic perception, 
namely a perception which consist of a strong stimulation for 
thought; 

4. The permanent role of the rational knowledge, which is determined 
as a superior kind of knowledge both in Phaedo and in Republic. 


According to the aim of my paper, that ground is the most pertinent 
from a theoretical point of view for the section of Theaetetus that I wish to 
examine. Now, what kind of new elements does this dialogue bring to the 
reckoning of the role of perception and thought in the cognitive act and 
in the determination of their nexus? Concerning the inquiry on the remi- 
niscence theory and the concomitant determination of the notion of idea 
in Phaedo, the theoretical contexts regarding our theme are three: the out- 
standing diversity of the idea itself from any other corresponding empiri- 
cal instances, the recognition of such issues as, still, source and origin of 
knowledge, and the overcoming of the ground of mere sensible percep- 
tion in favor of the one leading towards the conception of existence of 
ideas. In Republic that issue concerns the epistemological status of mathe- 
matical knowledges, which need to let themselves loose from senses — 
even though they originate from it — in order “to lead upwards” the 
soul.!° In this very context, Plato outlines a structured synthesis of the en- 
tire gnoseological ground and, from the pattern of aio®notc, he grasps to 
and pulls out the concept of paraclectic sensations to build a coherent 
progression within the transition from the sensible ground to the ground 
of vonotc. So, Plato confers to paraclectic perceptions the maximum im- 
portance allowed to the sensorial sphere: they consist of a decisive 
“boost” in leading thought to know something, even though that role 
means an outcoming from that sphere in order to gain another one. In 
Theaetetus the theoretical context is both similar and different: there the 
aim is to refute Protagoras’ and kowyotepor’s doctrine — these ones are ex- 
plicitly evoked in this section, when coming to the conclusion that 
knowledge cannot be based upon 140n!! — but, at the same time, by that 
aim Plato develops his own theoretical consideration. It has two focuses: 


10 Plat. Resp. 525d5-6 (opddpa d&vw mot cyt TH woyty). 

11 Plat. Theaet. 186d2-5: «Then knowledge is not to be found in our bodily experi- 
ences (év pév &pa toig maOjpWaotv), but in the process of reasoning about them. 
For in our reasoning it is possible, apparently, to apprehend being and truth. 
But in mere experiences, it is not». 
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on one side the concept of yoy, on the other side the notion of aio®notc. 
The inquiry on these two concepts is brought, in Theaetetus, to a brand- 
new level of theoretical analysis: the criticism against Protagoras and the 
need to refute him lead Plato to that analysis, and it is a further evidence 
of the relevance of the historical and philosophical elements in analyzing 
the theoretical pattern of the dialogue. The dialogue with Theaetetus 
restarts with the reiteration of Theaetetus’ thesis, stating that knowledge 
is aioOnotc. The question asked by Socrates is supported by a declaration 
which shows the importance that in this case he annexes to the linguistic 
distinction which he aims to establish: whether if a man sees black or 
white, or hears the high-pitched tones or the deep ones, he must not state 
that eyes and ears are what we perceive “with, but what we perceive 
“through”: 


The easy use of words and phrases and the avoidance of strict preci- 
sion is in general a sign of good breeding; indeed, the opposite is 
hardly worthy of a gentleman, but sometimes it is necessary, as now it 
is necessary to object to your answer, in so far as it is incorrect. Just 
consider; which answer is more correct, that our eyes are that by 
which (@) we see or that through which (810d) we see, and our ears 
that by which or that through which we hear. 

I think, Socrates, we perceive through, rather than by them, in each 
case.” 


Scholars have miscellaneously examined these formulas, and this is not 
the case to sum them all up. Nevertheless, there is an issue to be solved 
yet: it is not true, as Narcy affirms, that there is no certainty whether 
there is in Greek a substantial difference between the simple dative and 
the formula 516 + genitive.’ What we take for granted is that surely Plato 
perceives the different meaning of the two formulas and vigorously stress- 
es on it. According to Plato, the formula 5Vob expresses the exact compre- 
hension of what really is the aio@éveo8a1, and transforms a mere instru- 
mentality concept in a complex instrumentality concept. Whilst the in- 


12 Plat. Theaet. 184c1-9: — To 5& evyepéc TOV dvopdt@v te Kai PnudtoV Kai pH SU 
axpiBetag éGetaCowevov Th Lev MOAAG ODK GyEVvvés, GAAG LOAAOV TO TObTOD 
évavtiov dveksvOspov, Sort 8 Ste avayKaiov, oiov Kai vdV dvayKN ExtaPéoOan THs 
dnoKpicsmc fv Gxoxpivy,  odK OPO}. oKdzEl yop’ dndKptoIg ToTépa OpAotépa 
OpOpev todto sivar splaruovc, 7} St od OpOpEv, Kai @ AKobopEv ta, 7 SU od 
éxovpev; — At dv &kaota aicPavousda Spore Soxsi, & LAkpatec, wAAAOV 7} oic. 

13 NARCY (1994), p. 353, n. 324. On this point, see LURAGHI (2003), p. 70-72. 
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strumental dative ® means an instrumentality exclusively taken in its de- 
termination and punctuality, 614 + genitive means always instrumentality, 
but indicates that the performed operation is led by an agent — by a Sub- 
ject. Natorp has been the first one to claim that there Plato states the con- 
cept of singularity of conscience as a fundamental function of knowl- 
edge.'4 Following Natorp, Burnyeat has repeated how Plato aims to estab- 
lish a radical difference between soul’s active and unifying function and 
the simply instrumental role of sensorial organs, and he reaffirmed that 
in this section of Theaetetus it is first expressed the idea of singularity! of 
conscience in history of philosophy. That interpretation surely owns its 
legitimacy, but it is affected by a certain degree of generality, and it could 
not be otherwise. In particular, a point that in this perspective is not con- 
sidered is that in this section of the dialogue Plato’s argument is com- 
pletely referred to senses. 

The need is to explain the phenomenon of perception, and that is 
clearly stated by Socrates. In fact, the following section includes the two 
concepts which hold and support that whole page; two concepts that 
have to be strictly bond together, even though they make up a single the- 
oretical line: 


Yes, for it would be strange indeed, my boy, if there are many senses 
ensconced within us, as if we were so many wooden horses of Troy, 
and they do not all unite in one power, whether we should call it soul 
or something else, by which we perceive through these as instru- 
ments the objects of perception. 

I think what you suggest is more likely than the other way. 

Now the reason why I am so precise about the matter is this : I want 
to know whether there is some one and the same power within our- 
selves by which we perceive black and white through the eyes, and 
again other qualities through the other organs, and whether you will 
be able, if asked, to refer all such activities to the body.'¢ 


14 NATORP (1921), p. 145. 

15 BURNYEAT (1998), p. 84. Cf. furthermore BURNYEAT (1976). 

16 Plat. Theaet. 184d1-6: — Aewov yap nov, © noi, ci TOAAAL tIvEes év Hiv Gonep év 
dovpsiots inmois aicOnosic EyKaONVTAL, GAAG U1) sig Liav tive idéav, site yoyly site 
Ott del KaAsiv, néavto Tadta ovvtetve, f Sik ToUTOV oiov Spydvov aicbavonEsla Soa 
aioOnta. — AAA por doKei obtw LGAAOV 7] Exsivac. — Toddé toi Evexa adTH COL 
StaKpPodLAL, Et TIVE ML@V AVTOV TO GTO Sie LEV OPPAALOV EGucvobptEBa AEVKOV 
te Kal peddvev, dik 58 TOV GA@V Etépov ad TIVO’ Kai etc EPOTdpEVOS TAVTO 
TO TOLADTA Eig TO GALA Avapépery;. 
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This first argument expresses Plato’s background thesis; it allows to give a 
further account to the already expressed interpretations, and maybe to re- 
solve the interpretative contrast which arises among scholars. Robinson 
believed that «Plato has here turned his attention away from the world of 
Forms to the mind of men».!” Also Reale reads Theaetetus as the dialogue 
in which Plato mostly distances himself from his “metaphysics” of the 
woxn, outlined here in a more «operative-functional»!® way which would 
lead to see its meaning closer to that of “mind” rather than that of “soul” 
Sedley believes that Theaetetus shifts within the «cognitive psychology» of 
historical or “semi-historical” Socrates, who — and I agree with him on 
that — was totally detached from Platonic metaphysics.!? Trabattoni’s pos- 
ition is different, because he writes that, if in Plato it is possible to find 
concepts such as “knowledge”, “science, “cognition’) «there is no such 
thing to translate as the word “mind” [...], because the Platonic yvuyi is 
heavily involved with outcomes of metaphysical and ontological character 
that have really few in common with the modern interest for matters 
such as “knowledge” or “mind”».”° Finally, Monique Dixsaut has provid- 
ed a detailed interpretation of this section, rich in different suggestions, 
but which, for the examined subject, revolves around two concepts: the 
soul is here intended as an animating principle of bodies; it implies not 
knowledge, but feeling.! 

For my part, I would like to show firstly how the above mentioned ar- 
gumentation points out two important explicative matters for the thesis it 
sustains: the first one is that it has to exist a single instance which every 
sense converges to (ovvteivet), the second one is that sense-organs are in- 
struments (Opyév@v) directed yet unified by such single instance. With 
this conception, Plato stands against the ancient tradition of Presocratic 
thought, attested first and foremost by Parmenides and Empedocles, who 
stood in the opposite perspective and advocated that it is the thought that 
depends on the combination of the body physical elements. In that per- 
spective, there is no need for a notion such as the soul in order to explain 
high-complexity phenomena like the thought, nor, a fortiori, the sensa- 


17 ROBINSON (1950). 

18 Cf. REALE (2007), p. 211. 

19 Cf. SEDLEY (2004). 

20 TRABATTONI (2007), p. 307. We have also to rrmember ROBINSON (1995), p. 
X, who claims that even in the psychological contexts the meaning of Plato’s 
yoy it is not the same of “mind” 

21 DIXSAUT (2002). 
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tion itself.?? In fact, this tradition does not provide a dualistic type of op- 
position between the soul and body, even though in Parmenides as much 
as in Empedocles it provides the one between intellect and senses. This 
latter is reached up to Protagoras, who believed that the soul was nothing 
but perceptions themselves, as doxography informs us quoting Theaetetus 
itself to sustain this proposition.” But it is proven by Tertullian’s testimo- 
ny that it is not an element drawn from the Theaetetus, because it refers 
about a soul conceived by Protagoras in a physical sense: Protagoras — just 
like Chrysippus — located the soul in the chest.”4 The relationship of soul 
and perceptions has to be intended in terms of a dependence of the first 
one from the second ones, in a perspective that does not require a real 
distinction between psychic and physic element - viz. the dualism — but a 
continuity which also results from the authors of the Corpus Hippocrati- 
cum.?5 In Protagoras’ view, which has surely been under the influence of 
these last authors, the psychic element is nothing but the subject of senses 
or, to better say, it is built and determined by them in order to be their 
outcome. 

Vice versa, in this section Plato wishes to express an exactly opposite 
position; but at the same time, he aims to further inquiry the dualism be- 
tween body and soul already introduced in his Phaedo. Nevertheless, his 
position on that question in Theaetetus is extremely articulated. In fact, he 
deals with the very advanced thesis of a connection and a synthesis be- 
tween soul and senses, in order to well define the problem of sensible 
knowledge. Moreover, the expression ovvteivew gig piav twa idéav lets us 
understand how senseory knowledge is tied to the cognitive contribution 
of senses, but led by the same directive form, that is, the form which feels. 
Senses alone do not get any direction, being the least responsible for sen- 
sible knowledge. They only have an instrumental function: without ex- 
plicitly addressing it, the conclusive and rhetorical interrogative presup- 
poses that it is not possible to refer only to the body the entire mecha- 
nism of miscellaneous sensations, as Protagoras claims. It seems to me 
that this page well shows a first outline of those concepts which, starting 
with Aristotle, and from him to Kant, Hegel and so on, will be the “mat- 


22 To be seen on the matter BETEGH (2013); SASSI (2016). 

23 Cf. Diogenes Laertius IX 51 (=80 A 1 DK): «He would still say that the psuche is 
nothing beyond sensation (pmdév sivar woyxnv napa. tac aicOrjoeIc), complying to 
what Plato says in Theaetetus». 

24 Cfr. Tertull. De anima 16 (=80 A 18 DK). 

25 SINGER (1992). 
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ter” and the “form” of knowledge, even though here Plato is only dealing 
with sensible knowledge, and his argument is totally focused on it. It 
ought to be considered, as Monique Dixsaut does, that it does not mean 
that senses are conceived merely as channels transmitting sensible materi- 
al: «Sentir, ce n’est ni savoir ni méme étre conscient qu’on sent, mais sen- 
tir, par son 4me, qu’on sent, grace a son corps: l’4me ne sent que pour au- 
tant que son corps sent, et réciproquement».?6 I think that this notation 
can be as well overcome by taking a closer look to the concept of 
ovvteivew that Plato confers to sensations. They are not completely pas- 
sive, if they can «converge» sic piav twa idéav, they also own an active 
function, which is crucial to grant the encounter and the “convergence” 
between soul and senses. Even more clearly, if there is a relation and a 
convergence, it implies a certain degree of activity from both the func- 
tions employed. In fact, the meeting of an active soul with completely 
static and passive senses is simply not possible; at least, these ones have to 
be somehow predisposed to converge towards such instance or unique 
function. Nor does Plato ever say that it is the psaché which calls them by 
itself or which determines them: the senses themselves are the ones who 
«converge». So, they are conformed in a way that allows them to reach the 
soul. It is now necessary to notice that in this context it appears an impor- 
tant consideration, which is also to be considered as the demonstrative el- 
ement of the first argumentation: without that relationship we would be 
lifeless just like wooden horses, and the senses would be totally unrelated 
and disunited one another. If things were like this, we would never be 
able to say that we feel; but only that we hear, we taste, we see, and the 
general phenomenon of oic@dveo8a could not be formulated. For this 
reason, in the passage «soul, or however it has to be called, with which, 
through these, as of organs, we have the perception of what is sensible» 
(184d3-5), the term «soul» is the subject both grammatically and logically. 
But surely it is the “theoretical subject” as well: thanks to it we can con- 
ceive the existence of a unified phenomenon like the perception, which is 
articulated in all of its forms. 

That is impossible in Protagoras’ perspective. He should only be able 
to say that we touch with the fingers, see with the eyes, taste with the 
tongue. Vice versa, the aio@dveo8ar requires a pia idéa which can be 
called woym or by any other name, whether it would result more appro- 
priate. Plato’s reluctance in the exact naming of this instance is explained 


26 DIXSAUT (2012), p. 90. 
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by the new and complex meaning he attributes to the concept of yoyn, 
which receives in this section of Theaetetus a double theoretical connota- 
tion. In my opinion, that reluctance is due to the fact that, on one side, 
he spontaneously conceives the wv) as the element which confers life to 
a body, and which assures that we are talking about the sensation of an 
animated body and not about the sum of senses or unrelated functions; 
on the other side, it is due to the fact that he is completely aware of the 
new function he gives to the notion of psuché, that is, the same function 
identified and expressed by Natorp through the above mentioned Kan- 
tian formula. That function is well represented by the expression pia. iséa, 
which points out the very unifying function of the various sensations, as 
well as of the perceived objects, which brands the aicOéveo8a1. Neverthe- 
less, the reason why Plato moved that theoretical step is not the intention 
to devise a sort of transcendental notion of Subject (even though, I re- 
peat, it is completely legit to see here outlined — for the first time in the 
history of philosophy — that theoretical need), but it is given by the fact 
that he is dealing with a traditional theory of aic@no1g which is widely 
diffused in Greek philosophy and which has been well represented by 
Gorgias in an anterior time.?” Not for nothing, the second argumentation 
states: 


So tell me: do you not think that all the organs through which you 
perceive hot and hard and light and sweet are parts of the body. Or 
are they parts of something else? 

Of nothing else. 

And will you also be ready to agree that it is impossible to perceive 
through one sense (Svvép1ems), what you perceive through another; 


27 De MXG 979a19-980b8: «In fact — he says — how could one tell with a speech 
what he has seen? Or how could it appear to be evident to another one who has 
listened to him, but hasn’t seen him? As, in fact, sight does not recognise sound, 
neither does hearing hear colours, but sounds; and he who speaks says, but not a 
colour nor a thing. Of what, therefore, we do not have a concept, how could we 
get a concept through discourse or some sort of sign, different from the thing 
itself, if not seeing it in the case of a colour, and <hearing it in the case it is a 
sound?> Firstly, in fact, he who <speaks> does not say a <sound> neither a colour 
but a discourse, so it is not possible to mentally represent a colour, but only see 
it, nor represent a sound, but only hear it». Cf. Sext. Emp. M 7.81-82. On these 
passages see CASSIN (1980), p. 540-552; KERFERD (1984); MOURELATOS 
(1987), p. 151-155; CONSIGNY (2001), p. 78-79. 
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for instance, to perceive through sight what you perceive through 
hearing, or through hearing what you perceive through sight? 

Of course I shall. 

Then if you have any thought (dtavofj) about both of these together, 
you would not have perception about both together either through 
one organ or through the other. 

No.?8 


The founding principle of this conception is the correspondence between 
perceptive organ and object: every perception has its perceived object, 
and nothing else. Therefore, what we perceive with a sense cannot be per- 
ceived by any different one: there is no relationship neither between ob- 
jects perceived, nor among the corresponding sensible faculties. To this 
perspective belongs Protagoras’ conception, who thinks that sensation is 
always true and that the error is impossible, even if he struggles to over- 
come the hardships implied by it through the intervention of a corrective 
instrument which does not alter in any way its epistemological implant: 
the Jogos. Sophist’s logos is able to produce an alteration of status and dis- 
position in man’s perceiving. That logos is defined as the «strongest» 
(kpeittmv) or the «most correct» (Op06tatoc), from the argumentative, 
logical and rhetorical points of view.”? His perspective is completely dif- 
ferent and more radical that the Plato’s one, who means to overcome the 
mere ground of sensation, though acknowledging its rights, and who ar- 
gues starting from the proof that thought can grasp a property which is 
common to two different objects of sense. But it means that this outcome 
is not achieved through senses, because over them reigns the rule of their 
mutual separateness and of the two-way correlation, namely a correlation 
between a determined sense and a determined object of sense. If we limit 
ourselves to perception it will never be possible to reach an articulate 
conception of sensation, corresponding to the realness of experience; so, a 
unifying function must be postulated there, which coincides with the 
front I have previously defined as «all intern to senses», and this is the 


28 Plat. Theaet. 184e4-185a7: — kai pow réye” Seppd Kai oKANPa Kai Koda Kai yAUKEéG 
51 dv aisbdvy, Epa ob Tod GHpatos Exacta TIONS 7H GAAOV TIdc; — OdSEvds HAAOD. 
— 7H kai e0edjoeic Ouodoyeiv & Sl Etépac SvvéueMs aicOdvy, ddbvatov sivar SV 
HAAS tad aicbléo0a1, oiov & S1 dKor\c, SV Swews, 7] & SV Syews, St dKofjc¢; — Md 
yap odK« é8eAjow; — Ei tt dpa mEpi G&uPoTépwv Stavof, odK Avda ye TOD ETEPOD 
Opyavov, O05 ad 51a Tod Etépov mEpi AUoTépov aicOdvot dv. — Od yup odv. 

29 On those doctrines, see BRANCACCI (2002); (2010); RADEMAKER (2013); 
CORRADI (2013). 
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function recognized to the soul. It is external to senses, but every sense 
converges towards it; it is itself correlated to senses, but it makes use of 
them as instruments. The continuation of the argument clarifies this 
proof in favor of the existence of that function of the soul related to the 
senses. 


Now in regard to sound and colour, you have, in the first place, this 
thought about both of them, that they both exist? 

Certainly. 

And that each is different from the other and the same as itself? 

Of course. 

And that both together are two and each separately is one. 

Yes, that also. 

And are you able also to observe whether they are like or unlike each 
other? 

May be. 

Now through what organ do you think all this about them? For it is 
impossible to grasp that which is common (10 kotvov) to them both 
either through hearing or through sight.*° 


This argument is a generalization of the previous one, and aims to 
demonstrate that a property common to two senses cannot be perceived 
as a sensorial organ, so it is necessary to admit the intervention of the psy- 
chic faculty. The argument is truly not binding since it lacks necessity. In 
front of the difficulty raised by Plato against Protagoras, Aristotle will ar- 
gue that not all senses are on the same level, and that it is necessary to 
distinguish among proper senstbilia, which are perceived by a single sense 
(as for sight happens with color, for smell with odor, for taste with fla- 
vor), and common senstbilia, which are not exclusively related to a single 
sense and allow to perceive an object as a whole (they are, as it is known, 
movement, stillness, number, figure, greatness/size).! Aristotle will raise 
the question concerning the possibility of admitting a sixth sense capable 


30 Plat. Theaet. 185a8-b9: — Tepi 81) gwvijc Kai nepi ypdac mp@tov pév adtd todto 
TEpi Gp@otépov 7 Siavof, Stt Gugotépw gotdv; — "Eywys. — OdKodv Kai Sti 
EKGTEPOV EKATEPOD LEV ETEPOV, EAVTO SE TADTOV; — Ti LAV; — Kai 6ti Gu@Potépw 
dbo, Exadtepov dé Ev. — Kai todto. — Ovdkodv kai eite dvopLoiw site Opoiw GAANAoW, 
dvvatds ei EmokéyaoOar; — “lows. — Tadta dt) navta de tivoc mepi adtoiv Siavofj; 
ovte yap 51 &Korjc ote 51 Swewc Oidv Te TO KOWOV AaLPavew Epi obTaV. 

31 For an elaborate discussion of Aristotle's distinction between proper and com- 
mon sensibilia, see GRAESER (1978). 
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of unifying the results of perception by the five senses, but he will discard 
this eventuality: we do not need that sense, because everyone of the five 
senses already accomplishes thoroughly the perceptive act; it both per- 
ceives and has conscience of the perception itself. Unity of perceptions in 
its most proper and accurate meaning concerns only common sensibilia, 
namely the ones perceived by more senses at the same time, which carry 
out an unified perception. As it can be seen, this conception is anti-Pla- 
tonic de iure; it differs from the one drawn up by Plato in Theaetetus be- 
cause it does not start off from the senses — the ones that Plato calls 
dépyava of soul — but from the sensible data, in which there are included 
quality, physical states, mathematical entities. Platonic conception is from 
its beginning addressed to demonstrate the existence of an autonomous 
and directing function, namely the psuché. Anyway, this third argument 
introduces the theory of Koww4é, and revolves around the concept of 16 
kowvov, which summarily indicates the common property of two senses, 
like seeing and hearing, and more generally all the properties common to 
two senses or, more precisely, to two sensible objects like sound and sight. 
Plato here lists three of them, which are the first three of the Kotwé to 
whom the rest of the dialogue will dedicate a special and in-depth treaty: 
they are the couples be/not be, identical/diverse, alike/unlike. The com- 
pletion of the reasoning that Plato cares to build is immediately achieved 
through the fourth argument: 


Here is further evidence for the point I am trying to make: if it were 
possible to investigate the question whether the two, sound and 
colour, are bitter or not, you know that you will be able to tell by 
what faculty you will investigate it, and that is clearly neither hearing 
nor sight, but something else. 

Of course it is, the faculty (Svvaic) exerted through the tongue. 

Very good. But through what organ is the faculty exerted which 
makes known to you that which is common to all things; as well as to 
these of which we are speaking — that which you call being and not- 
being, and the other attributes of things, about which we were asking 
just now? What organs will you assign for all these, through which 
that part of us which perceives gains perception of each and all of 
them? 

You mean being and not-being, and likeness and unlikeness, and 
identity and difference, and also unity and plurality as applied to 
them. And you are evidently asking also through what bodily organs 
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we perceive by our soul the odd and the even and everything else that 
is in the same category. 

Bravo, Theaetetus, you follow me exactly; that is just what I mean by 
my question. 

By Zeus Socrates, I cannot answer, except that I think there is no spe- 
cial organ at all for these notions, as there are for those others; but it 
appears to me that the soul views by itself directly what all things 
have in common. 

Why, you are beautiful, Theaetetus, and not, as Theodoros said, ugly; 
for he who speaks beautifully is beautiful and good. But besides be- 
ing beautiful, you have done me a favour by relieving me from a long 
discussion, if you think that the soul views some things by itself di- 
rectly and others through the bodily faculties; for that was my own 
opinion, and I wanted you to agree.*? 


In that section Plato has fully acquired the distinction between instru- 
mentality of the sentient organ and instrumentality directed by a singular 
instance, which is same to itself and is provided with a directive function. 
That last one is the soul, which feels without tasting or seeing or smelling 
like senses do. Nevertheless, senses are connected to the soul. In fact, the 
lead of their perceptive acquisitions converges towards it. The soul assures 
the articulated unity of perceptions, and furthermore allows to perceive 
two common qualities of a same object. These qualities can be organized 


32 Plat. Theaet. 185b9-e9: — &tu 5é Kati TOSE TEKLNplov Tepi od Aéyouev’ si yop 
dvvatov ein GuPotépH oKéyacOar Gp’ EotOV GALUPA 7 Od, CioO' 6t1 sic cinciv 
EmoKéyy, Kai TOTO OTE Syic OUTE GKON aivetal, GAAG Tt GAAO. — Ti 8 od LEéAAEL, 
H ye dia Tig yA@ttys Svvaptic; — Kardc Aéyeic. 1 SE ST] Sie Tivog SvvaLLIc TO T Eni 
nao. Kowov Kai 16 éxi todtoIg SNAoi Gol, © TO “Eotw” Exovopacerc Kai T “OdK 
gow” Kai & vovdl] Np@THOpLEv TEpi AVTOV; TOVTOIG THOL TOIA ATMdHOCEIC Spyava ot 
Ov aicbdvetat HLOV TO aicPavopevov &Kkacta; — Odoiav AsyeIg Kai TO LN} Eivat, Kai 
OMOLOTHTA Kai AVOLOLOTHTA, Kai TO TADTOV TE Kat [TO] EtTEPOV, ETL OE EV TE Kai TOV 
GAXAov apOuov mEepi adTHv. SAov dé Sti Kai GPTIOV TE Kai MEPITTOV EpwTic, Kai 
THAAG Sou ToUTOIS ExeTal, Sia Tivos NOTE TOV TOD GHpATOS TH Woyf} aioBavope0a. — 
‘Ynépev, © Osaityte, dKorovOeic, Kai Eottv & EpOTa adtd tadta. — AAA pa Aia, © 
LoxKpatec, éywye odK dv youn eineiv, WAH y Sti Lor SoxKei TH Apyv ovs' sivar 
TOLODTOV OLdEV TOLTOIC Spyavov idtov HomEp EkEtvotc, GAA och St avTis N woxT] Ta 
Kowé Lot @aivetat mepi mavtov émtoKxoneiv. — Kardc yup si, © Osaimts, Kai ody, 
ac EAeye Oeddwpoc, aisypdcg 0 yup KAAWSs A€EyOv KAAS TE Kai GyABdc. MPdc SE TH 
KOA® ed éroinots LE LdAG GvyVvod Aoyou anaAAGEac, si Paivetat oor TH Lev adTT Sv 
adtiic H wux émokoretv, th 58 514 TAV TOD CHpLATOS SvVELLEwV. TOdDTO yup Hv 6 Kai 
avt Loi Ed0KEl, EBOVAGLNV 5E Kai Goi SOEaL. 
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in a table of properties, common to every object: a research on them 
would point out that there are not organs arranged to inquire them, be- 
cause the kowé are not mere physical qualities, but general notions en- 
dowed with a high degree of complexity and abstraction. Plato’s conclu- 
sion I have quoted at the beginning of this paper is perfectly justified, but 
it has also a further reach, because Plato declares it only after his discus- 
sion on the xotvd, and so takes it into account as well. His conclusion 
states that there are objects which the soul inquires through body facul- 
ties, viz. sensible objects, and that there are “things” or “properties” or 
“determinations” — naming is not that important: it is not fully estab- 
lished by Plato but it is introduced by me - which the soul inquires by 
herself through herself. That outcome makes it possible for Plato to per- 
fectly and — dare I say — fully set the matter of sensible and intellectual 
knowledge. One more step, and we might as well be in the Erkenntistheo- 
rie. But this step has not been taken anywhere by Plato, because he could 
not take it, and because this was not his main issue. 

Philosophical historiography cannot be realized “backwards? just like a 
cancerizing movement. Nonetheless, it is righteous when it digs into its 
sources, and when it questions and examines the diversified present 
which, from time to time, it assumes as its subject of study. In so doing, it 
points out the “authenticity” of a certain reflection, although it does not 
mean that the historian of philosophy uses to disregard the future. As the 
successive passage shows, philosophical setting and questions of Plato’s 
path led him to other matters. In particular, Plato aims to discuss the 
question of thought, which the conclusion on the nature of soul achieved 
in this section is strictly connected to, and which seems to me the further 
step that Plato takes in regards to the previous determination of the soul, 
that is, his ending point. It is worthwhile to cite the passage: 


And do you define thought as I do? 

How do you define it? 

As the talk which the soul has with itself about any subjects which it 
considers. You must not suppose that I know this that I am declaring 
to you. But the soul, as the image presents itself to me, when it 
thinks, is merely conversing with itself, asking itself questions and an- 
swering, affirming and denying. When it has arrived at a decision, 
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whether slowly or with a sudden bound, and is at last agreed, and is 
not in doubt, we call that its opinion.*3 


In accordance with what is partially showed by the conclusion of the pre- 
vious section — where verbs like (nteiv, ebpiokm and zpofaivm are em- 
ployed — the thought is determined by Plato as a “questioning thought’ 
namely as a thought which submits and inquires problems through a 
continuous and articulated succession of questions and answers. The soul 
silently addresses these problems by itself, «when it, in itself and by itself, 
attends to the entities». Thought arises, in a pAdoogog Pvotc, from con- 
tradictions, contrast, antithesis and opposition: that is the theme which is 
common to Phaedo, Republic and Theaetetus, the works I take into consid- 
eration in this paper. 

The soul faces these contradictions and difficulties, first of all by con- 
verting them into questions. It examines them, by taking all the necessary 
time to analyze them and to reflect, in order to formulate finally an an- 
swer, which is the dissolution of the antithesis and the contrast. The issue 
of knowledge articulates itself this way with dialectic, as Plato conceives 
it, defines it and unravels it in the dialogues, and with the theory of ideas. 
It is not solved in an Erkenntnistheorie, but it results in an infinite, as end- 
less, purpose of thinking: because of its constitutive richness and skill in 
arranging and supporting itself. 


33 Plat. Theaet. 189e4-190a4: — 10 dé Siavoeicba dp’ bmp éya KaAsic; — Ti KAA@V; — 
ASyov Sv adtI TPd¢ adtHV 1 woyT] SieEépyetat Epi Ov dv oKorf}. dc ye LUN] sidac 
ool Gnogaivopat. todto yap pot ivddAAEtat Stavoovpévyn OvK GAAO TL 7 
dwAéyeoOu, avdti] EavTHV EpHATH@CA Kai GmOKPIVOLEVy Kai PadoKOVoA Kai OD 
QdoKovoa. Stav dé Opicoaca, site BpaddtEpov site Kai OF0tTEpOV ExGEAoU TO AdDTO 
Hon Of Kai pt dtotdty, S0gav todtnv tiPepev adtijc. Cf. also Plat. Soph. 
263¢€3-264b3 and Phil. 38c2-e7. On these passages, DIXSAUT (1997) is crucial. 
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On Soul-Body “Dualism” in Plato 


Franco Trabattont 


It is a commonplace in philosophical historiography that the psychologi- 
cal doctrines of Platonic origin stand in sharp contrast to the Aristotelian 
ones: the former entail a clear-cut dualism — possibly to be interpreted as 
a genuine opposition — between soul and body; the latter instead ensure a 
closer and more realistic harmony between the psychic and physical com- 
ponents of man. In other words, Plato's position would be a weighty and 
implausible metaphysical hypothesis, whereas Aristotle's position would 
be a sober and balanced attempt to account for experience. Precisely on 
the basis of this assessment, Aristotle's psychological doctrines are popu- 
lar not just among historians of philosophy, but also among many con- 
temporary philosophers, whereas Plato's avowedly dualistic psychology is 
brushed to the side as a fanciful and unscientific theory, insofar as it con- 
sciously ignores experiential data. In the following pages, I aim to at least 
raise a few doubts with regard to this commonplace. 

The theoretical root of the difference between Platonic and Aris- 
totelian psychology would consist in the fact that whereas for Plato the 
soul is a substance (to use Aristotelian terminology) that is separable — 
and at times separate — from the body, according to Aristotle it is the 
form or act of the living organism: since, for Aristotle, form is not really 
separable from the corresponding matter, although it is separable as a no- 
tion, psychological unity is in principle ensured. Precisely for this reason, 
Aristotle was bound to regard the Orphic, Pythagorean and Platonic doc- 
trine of metempsychosis as absurd. On the other hand, Platonic dualism 
would seem to raise a theoretical problem that is difficult to solve, and 
which is made explicit in the words by which Plotinus opens the first 
treatise of the fifth Ennead: 


What is it, then, which has made the souls forget their father, God, 
and be ignorant of themselves and him, even though they are parts 
which come from his higher world and altogether belong to it? The 
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beginning of evil for them was audacity and coming to birth and the 
first otherness and the wishing to belong to themselves (V 1 1, tr. 
Armstrong). 


This problem can be broken down into two different, if connected, as- 
pects. First of all, a Platonist is bound to ask why, from a general meta- 
physical standpoint, a wholly immaterial and divine entity such as the 
soul has become attached to a body. Secondly, it is a matter of taking ac- 
count of the ethical aspect of this apparently unnatural union: is the 
soul's descent into a body to be viewed as something positive, insofar as it 
serves the providential purpose of giving life to matter (and hence of ani- 
mating the world), as the Timaeus would seem to suggest? Or is this a fall, 
a contamination, possibly the consequence of a transgression, as dia- 
logues such as the Phaedo and Phaedrus would seem to suggest? Is the na- 
ture of the soul in harmony or in contrast with the functions it is meant 
to fulfil? More generally, does this double perspective not adumbrate an 
ambiguity inherent to Platonic philosophy as a whole, in a way, and 
which concerns not just the ontological value and weight of matter and 
the body, but also the assessment of the earthly dimension, the meaning 
and usefulness of demotic virtues, and the role to be assigned to ethical 
reflection and political engagement in Platonic thought? If so-called Pla- 
tonic dualism is taken at face value, it seems as though the alleged coexis- 
tence, on two different levels, of a physical reality and a metaphysical one 
is invariably compromised: if this dualism is reinforced as an opposition, 
contrast and alternative, it is clear that it will no longer be possible to af 
firm the full existence of this and that reality; rather, it will be necessary 
to argue that we either have one thing or the other. And since the meta- 
physical dimension is clearly superior according to Plato, all this is to the 
detriment of the body, of earthly life, of relational ethics, and of politics. 
Once again, this development is sharply laid out by Plotinus, who claims 
that from a Platonic perspective all action is failed contemplation.! This 
means that action (and hence man's physical operating within the world, 
along with ethics and politics) is not only inferior to contemplation but 
has no intrinsic positive value; it is merely the negative counterpart to the 
one thing that is of some value, and which is therefore worth pursuing: 
contemplation. 


1 Enn. Il 8. 
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One of the most crucial Platonic passages dealing with this problem — 
crucial, that is, not so much for Plato himself as for the systematic use of 
it made by the subsequent tradition, starting with so-called Middle Pla- 
tonism — is the famous digression on the philosopher in the Theaetetus. 
Here the aim of human life is seen to coincide with man's assimilation to 
God (176a8-c2): 


And therefore we ought to try to escape from earth to the dwelling of 
the gods as quickly as we can; and to escape is to become like God, so 
far as this is possible; and to become like God is to become righteous 
and holy and wise. But, indeed, my good friend, it is not at all easy to 
persuade people that the reason generally advanced for the pursuit of 
virtue and the avoidance of vice — namely, in order that a man may 
not seem bad and may seem good - is not the reason why the one 
should be practised and the other not; that, I think, is merely old 
wives’ chatter, as the saying is. Let us give the true reason. God is in 
no wise and in no manner unrighteous, but utterly and perfectly [c] 
righteous, and there is nothing so like him as that one of us who in 
turn becomes most nearly perfect in righteousness (tr. Fowler). 


When taken as a whole, this passage is actually far from identifying the 
aim of human life with the abandonment of the earthly dimension. Cer- 
tainly, the first sentence urges man to flee “from earth to the dwelling of 
the gods” as soon as possible. It is also true that this flight is immediately 
identified with assimilation to God. However, two significant elements 
would seem to militate against an interpretation of this passage in ascetic 
and metaphysical (or exclusively metaphysical) terms. The first element is 
the clause “as far as this is possible’) which Socrates immediately adds. 
The context is a typically Platonic one where we have a (perfect) model 
and a copy that imitates it. The clause “as far as this is possible” makes 
explicit what is actually already implicit in the notion of “similarity” That 
which is similar to something else resembles it in certain respects but not 
others,” for otherwise the copy and its model would be indistinguishable 
and would amount to the same thing.’ Therefore, assimilation to God 
cannot mean “being identical to God”; rather, it must mean “achieving 
(or striving to achieve) the highest possible degree of resemblance to 
him” The easiest way to understand the nature of this resemblance is ap- 


2 Cf. Phaed. 77b-80c: the soul is similar to the Ideas, yet it is not an Idea. 
3 Cf. Crat. 432b-c. 
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parently to identify one or more qualities that the model possesses in full, 
and then establish that the imitator possesses the same qualities to the 
highest possible degree. For example, if the model is omniscient, om- 
nipotent etc. like the Christian God, assimilation to God must mean be- 
coming as wise, powerful etc. as possible. If the essential feature of the 
model is instead pure contemplation, as Plotinus contends (in agreement 
with his Aristotelian model), then man must devote his life to knowl- 
edge, as far as possible. 

However, the Platonic text does not meet these expectations, so much 
so that it poses a rather challenging problem to Plotinus. Socrates ex- 
plains that to assimilate oneself to God is to practice virtue, and in partic- 
ular justice. The problem that this raises for Plotinus lies in the fact that it 
would seem to undermine the aforementioned relation between action 
and contemplation. Indeed, the various virtues appear to be intrinsically 
connected to action; hence, they imply the possession of a body and the 
presence of the subject within earthly reality. By contrast, he who wishes 
to make himself similar to God seeks to flee from this reality, to separate 
himself from matter, the body and all the hindrances created by his needs 
and desires (in accordance with the Phaedo passages we will soon be dis- 
cussing). The passage from the Thaetetus, therefore, seems to imply a sub- 
tle yet inevitable paradox: man attempts to assimilate himself to God by a 
means (the attainment of virtue) that makes it impossible to achieve this 
aim, since it forces man to cling to certain essential human traits, which 
give rise to an irresolvable incompatibility with the model to be imitated. 

This is not the place to examine Plotinus' solution in detail (I will refer 
to CATAPANO, 2006). However, it is interesting to note that his sugges- 
tion, based on the asymmetry of the relation of resemblance between 
man and God (whereas the former assimilates himself to the latter, the 
latter is not similar to the former in any respect), could never work for 
Plato. The philosopher assigns a crucial role - in cosmology and especial- 
ly in politics — to the “technical” scheme that posits the necessary exis- 
tence at all levels of a model which the imitating craftsman (the demi- 
urge, the philosopher-politician) can contemplate, in order to produce 
copies as similar to it as possible within earthly reality. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the relation of resemblance between the copy and its model 
cannot work only from the bottom up, as Plotinus would have it, but 
must also work in the opposite direction, for otherwise the technical 
paradigm could find no application. This is not a problem for Plotinus, 
who on the one hand downplays the “technical” and providential role 
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played by the demiurge,* but on the other — and most importantly — has 
no real interest in the political role of philosophy (as already noted, for 
Plotinus action is nothing but failed contemplation). However, this is 
hardly acceptable to Plato, who unhesitatingly affirms the centrality of 
politics, and more generally of the technical activity by which human, 
earthly and ever-changing matter is providentially and rationally mould- 
ed after an external and unmoving divine model. 


IL. 


The crucial role played by politics in Plato's thought is, in certain re- 
spects, the decisive factor that makes it necessary to tone down the clear- 
cut dualism between soul and body that would seem to emerge from cer- 
tain texts — such as the Theaetetus digression — that present no doubt as- 
cetic aspects, even apparently extreme ones at times. Indeed, it is hardly a 
coincidence that many interpreters of the Theaetetus have come to regard 
the digression on the nature of the philosopher as an entirely or partly 
negative model by which Plato aims to illustrate what philosophy must 
not — and cannot — be, if it is to maintain an effective connection with the 
world of ethics and politics (and hence make a successful attempt to 
counter Protagorean relativism).° It is certainly true that the digression 
presents the philosopher in largely hyperbolic terms. However, this is a 
conscious emphasis which serves the very opposite purpose from what 
the interpreters just mentioned suggest. As we have seen, the best way to 
assimilate oneself to God is to practice virtue. Even more importantly, de- 
tachment from the world — a practice which in the digression is no doubt 
associated with philosophers — is not intended to ensure the achievement 
of an ascetic lifestyle, or even of a state of pure contemplation. The pur- 
pose of distancing oneself from the body and the world is to create the 
conditions for the attainment of knowledge of the universal, as far as this 
is possible, which is the natural goal for philosophers. However, it is sig- 
nificant that in a crucial passage of the digression (175c), as a salient ex- 
ample of the universal knowledge to which the philosopher aspires, jus- 
tice in itself is mentioned: an object whose knowledge is crucial not on 


4 See e.g. GERSON (1994), p. 56-57. 
5 Cf. with different nuances, RUE (1993), FREDE (1999), MAHONNEY (2004), 
and LANE (2005). 
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the level of contemplation (where anything possessing the nature of what 
is “in itself” would be enough), but rather on the level of action, morality, 
and politics. The intentionally hyperbolic tone here is designed to stress 
the merely apparent paradox that action and contemplation, when com- 
bined, constitute a function that is algebraically the reverse of the one we 
would expect. It is not true that the more the philosopher removes him- 
self from the world and from concrete life, the more he detaches himself 
from ethics and politics. Rather, exactly the opposite is true. According to 
the technical model, the more knowledge we have of the ideal model of 
justice in itself, the better we can establish justice in the real world. But if 
philosophers are to achieve this goal, they must not waste any time en- 
quiring about «the way to the agora [...] where the courtroom is, or the 
senate-house, or any other public place of assembly» (Theaet. 173c-d). 
Philosophers must «neither hear the debates upon them nor see them 
when they are published» (173d). Nor will they concern themselves with 
question such as «What wrong have I done you or you me?» (175c). 
Whereas according to the ordinary way of thinking all this simply means 
that the philosopher is inept at practical living (consider the harsh criti- 
cism that Callicles directs against Socrates in Gorg. 484c-485d), and hence 
utterly devoid of an aptitude for politics, what Plato is arguing is actually 
the very opposite. Because the philosopher is the only one to enquire 
what justice in itself consists in, despite all appearances he is the only real 
politician. 

The same intentional paradox is also to be found in the dialogue 
which is certainly the text with the most markedly ascetic background — 
not least for its consolatory nature — namely the Phaedo. At the beginning 
of the dialogue, Socrates must respond to the accusations levelled by his 
friends, who in the face of the threat of death question the philosopher's 
alleged happiness (in the Apology Socrates had argued that nothing bad 
can befall the philosopher, either in life or death, 41c-d). He does so by 
showing that the whole life of the philosopher is an exercise in dying, and 
that therefore it would make no sense for him to fear death, as only after 
death it will be possible for him (if at all) to attain the real goal in life, 
namely the acquisition of knowledge of the Ideas.° At first sight, it might 
seem difficult to find a more unpolitical passage than this in Plato's writ- 
ing. The philosopher's happiness — as roughly stated also in the Theaetetus 
digression — is nothing but a flight from the world, which is to say his 


6 Cf. TRABATTONI (2015). 
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shift to a different and better reality. But what about ethics and politics, 
then? What about eudaimonia and the leading of a good private and pub- 
lic life in this world and in this life? In actual fact, here too — as in the 
Theaetetus — Plato provides plenty of clues to suggest to the reader that he 
is highlighting what is only an apparent paradox. Socrates concludes that 
it is absurd for the philosopher to fear death. 


‘Then is it not} said Socrates, ‘a sufficient indication, when you see a 
man troubled because he is going to die, that he was not a lover of 
wisdom but a lover of the body? [68c] And this same man is also a 
lover of money and of honor, one or both? 

‘Certainly; said he, ‘it is as you say: 

‘Then, Simmias} he continued, ‘is not that which is called courage es- 
pecially characteristic of philosophers?” 

‘By all means; said he. 

‘And selfrestraint — that which is commonly called selfrestraint, 
which consists in not being excited by the passions and in being su- 
perior to them and acting in a seemly way — is not that characteristic 
of those alone who despise the body [68d] and pass their lives in phi- 
losophy?’ (68b8-c12, tr. Fowler). 


After that, as is widely known, Socrates develops a series of arguments to 
clarify the difference between common virtues (what we might call de- 
motic virtues) and truly philosophical ones. The opportunity to switch 
from the topic of death to that of virtue is offered in a perfectly natural 
way by the evident connection between death and courage. Yet this is not 
enough to justify the insertion, at this particular point in the text, of a 
treatment of virtues that breaks up the linear unfolding of the dialogue: 
1) Socrates is about to die; 2) he must show that death is not a bad thing 
for him; 3) he does so by showing that philosophy is an exercise in dying; 
4) however, he must also show (as Cebes asks him to do, for else the 
whole argument would not hold) that man, or at any rate his soul, sur- 
vives death. How does the “digression” on virtue fit within this scheme? 
In reality, the situation mirrors, if only in a reverse way, what we find in 
the Theaetetus. In the Theaetetus an ethical and political context (Socrates 
has just noted that Protagorean relativism struggles to justify the actual 
political praxis of cities) is interrupted by a digression with “ascetic” over- 
tones, whereas the exact opposite occurs in the Phaedo: a highly ascetic 
context is suddenly interrupted by an ethical and political digression. My 
thesis is that both cases offer the same explanation, if only in inverted 
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terms: when what is at issue is the need for philosophy, and hence 
philosophers, on the ethical and political level (which in the Theaetetus is 
justified by the ethical-political inadequacy of relativism), Plato draws at- 
tention to the paradox according to which philosophy can play a political 
role precisely insofar as it is an ascetic practice; when what is at issue is 
the ascetic nature of the philosopher, Plato feels the need to warn the 
reader that this nature of the philosopher not only does not detach him 
from ethics and politics, but that on the contrary it makes him the only 
person competent in such matters (Phaedo). What is particularly signifi- 
cant, in my view, is precisely the “digression” in the Phaedo. In this dia- 
logue Plato faces a truly challenging task, since the forced circumstances 
of Socrates' death sentence present the problem in an extreme form. The 
enquiry risks slipping into an alternative that makes any attempt at medi- 
ation difficult, if not impossible. How is it possible to show that the 
philosopher is happy even after death, if not on the basis of the hypothe- 
sis that the real life is not “this one” but “another one”? And if the real life 
is a different one, how can we hope to preserve the ethical and political 
vocation of the philosopher, which Plato unambiguously affirms and re- 
calls again and again? Hence the sudden reference to virtues. It is as 
though Plato were trying to tell his readers: I have just explained that the 
distinguishing trait of the philosopher is the exercise of dying; however, 
this should not be taken to suggest that philosophy has no relevance on 
the ethical-political level; on the contrary, it is possible to show that only 
the disposition I have described makes the ethical and political virtues 
what they are, for otherwise they would be only a pale imitation (the 
same principle is reaffirmed by Socrates later on, at 83e). Divine or philo- 
sophical virtues, in other words, encompass human virtues, in the sense 
that human virtues only become real virtues if they have divine virtues as 
their model.” 


7 Of course, the hypothesis I have put forward is only acceptable if the section of 
the Phaedo concerning virtues is not interpreted as being inevitably removed from 
the one featured in the Republic, and hence as useless on the political level (as sug- 
gested for instance by FREDE, 1999). As I have already discussed this problem in 
TRABATTONI (2007), I will refer the reader to this essay for a more detailed ana- 
lysis. 
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TIL. 


This state of affairs finds various expressions in Plato's writing: the well- 
known identification between the philosopher and the politician in the 
Republic and Seventh Letter; the need to uphold the political profile of the 
philosopher against accusations of ineptitude, as in the Gorgias and Repu- 
blic (esp. 473e-474a e 487b-d; but let us not forget that this is also the 
avowed purpose of the myth of the cave, namely to identify apaideusia as 
the cause of philosophers' lack of recognition among ordinary people); 
and, finally, the only apparently ambiguous nature of Socrates “the 
philosopher’, who in the Apology affirms to have never engaged in politics 
(31c-32e), but then in the Gorgas claims to be the only Athenian of his 
day to have practised the true art of politics (521d). However, politics is 
not the main concern. In its apparent conflict with theory (or contempla- 
tion, if we prefer), politics only serves as an example to illustrate the di- 
alectical and functional nature of all forms of Platonic dualism, where a 
pair of terms are distinguished from one another (insofar as they can be 
separated) and asymmetrically placed on two different levels, yet at the 
same time never stand to one another as mere alternatives. The distinc- 
tions between real and ideal, action and theory, politics and philosophy, 
body and soul, do not constitute a binary and parallel system in Plato, 
whereby we must take either this side or that, and in choosing one thing 
must abandon the other. For Plato, the real is not real (i.e. cannot be un- 
derstood as real) without a reference to an ideal model; there can be no 
action without theory, and no politics without philosophy; most impor- 
tantly, we are not forced to choose the body to the detriment of the soul 
and vice-versa, since it is precisely by virtue of the separability of the body 
that the soul can take a leading role with respect to the human being, 
who is composed of soul and body, so as to promote and ensure his prop- 
er functioning (not merely as a soul but as a composite of soul and body). 
The less man engages in action and the more he practices contemplation, 
the more competent he becomes in politics. Likewise, the more the soul 
distances itself and becomes separate from the body, with its desires and 
needs, the more it is capable of leading the body (so as ensure a good life 
for individuals and communities, insofar as this is possible). 

In other words, to get back to the question raised at the beginning of 
the present essay, I would argue that it is incorrect to draw a contrast be- 
tween Aristotle's psychology and Plato's, as though the former sought to 
realistically account for the psychophysical harmony of man, and the lat- 
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ter portrayed man as being torn between two different and alternative 
drive, whereby no positive outcome may be reached unless one sacrifices 
the inferior and weaker element. On the contrary, according to Plato it is 
precisely the relative separation between soul and body that provides the 
most suitable empirical illustration of the psychophysical harmony of 
man, including all his physiological, psychological, and ethical functions. 
For Plato, this separation is not a way to show the essentially metaphysi- 
cal nature of man, as opposed to what he actually is in his current and 
concrete condition (according to the famous image of man as an embod- 
ied soul); rather, from an empirical and rational perspective, it is the most 
realistic way to correctly describe man as he actually is, with all his plans, 
desires, and aspirations. Had Plato been given the chance to counter the 
Aristotelian conception of the soul, his most significant objection would 
not have been - as arguably most scholars suggest — that the soul as the 
“form of the body” impoverishes the divine nature of man by making 
him inextricably bound to matter. Rather, he would have argued that the 
idea of the soul as the form of the body does not adequately explain the 
make-up of man. I will now adduce some arguments in support of this 
thesis. 

Let's start by asking some questions. When in the Phaedo Socrates in- 
vites his friends to become as detached from the body as possible, what 
exactly does he mean? And what does this advice imply? What is its ulti- 
mate purpose? The actual separation of soul and body? 

These questions find an answer in another important passage of the 
Phaedo, in which Socrates explains why it is dangerous for us not to do 
our best to minimise the demands imposed by our material nature. Right 
from this moment, it is important to stress the fact that in any case the 
separation could not be a complete one, given that if man is to continue 
to exist as a man he must ignore the physiological needs of his organism 
(even though he can choose to meet these needs to the smallest possible 
extent, as Socrates recommends). We will return to this point shortly. For 
the time being, it is important to examine the final part of the section: 


‘The lovers of knowledge, then, I say, perceive that philosophy, taking 
possession of the soul when it is in this state, encourages it gently and 
tries to set it free, pointing out that the eyes and the ears and the oth- 
er senses are full of deceit, and urging it to withdraw from these, ex- 
cept in so far as their use is unavoidable, and exhorting it to collect 
and concentrate itself within itself, and to trust nothing except [83b] 
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itself and its own abstract thought of abstract existence; and to be- 
lieve that there is no truth in that which it sees by other means and 
which varies with the various objects in which it appears, since every- 
thing of that kind is visible and apprehended by the senses, whereas 
the soul itself sees that which is invisible and apprehended by the 
mind. Now the soul of the true philosopher believes that it must not 
resist this deliverance, and therefore it stands aloof from pleasures 
and lusts and griefs and fears, so far as it can, considering that when 
anyone has violent pleasures or fears or griefs or lusts he suffers from 
them not merely what one might think — for example, illness or loss 
of money spent [83c] for his lusts — but he suffers the greatest and 
most extreme evil and does not take it into account? 

‘What is this evil, Socrates?’ said Cebes. 

‘The evil is that the soul of every man, when it is greatly pleased or 
pained by anything, is compelled to believe that the object which 
caused the emotion is very distinct and very true; but it is not. These 
objects are mostly the visible ones, are they not?’ (83b5-c9, tr. Fowler). 


In my view, the key point of this passage is as follows. Socrates does not 
argue that excessively or chiefly concerning oneself with the body is a bad 
thing merely on the basis of a dualistic contrast, whereby the body and 
care of it would be “bad? but the soul and the care of it would be “good” 
The problem with souls overly attached to the body does not lie in the 
fact that they are incapable of freeing themselves from the body (besides, 
in the Phaedo Socrates warns his readers that suicide is not a legitimate 
option), but rather in the fact that in such a way they end up believing 
that the body, i.e. that which is material, is the thing that exists in the 
most evident and truest way (évapyéotatév te sivat Kai GAnPéotatov). But 
in actual fact - and this is the point that Socrates is trying to make — the 
reality which exists in the most evident and truest way is not sensible real- 
ity but intelligible reality (hence the soul, which has the latter as its ob- 
ject, is clearly superior to the body). Therefore, according to the Socrates 
of the Phaedo, both the body and the soul exist, yet in an asymmetrical 
relation. As the truest reality is that of the soul, it follows that care of the 
soul is a far more worthwhile pursuit than care of the body. The point is 
that according to Plato both the existence of body and soul and the supe- 
riority of the latter over the former imply separation. The empirical data 
we must account for are first of all the actual separation between impuls- 
es, desires and physical needs on the one hand, and values and goals of a 
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spiritual nature, on the other; and, secondly, the superiority — in terms of 
the complete fulfilment of human nature — of the goods of the soul over 
those of the body. If this is the case, then the most effective theoretical 
model is the one distinguishing soul and body as two different and sepa- 
rable objects. Naturally, it may be objected that the analysis of the experi- 
ence mentioned here is incorrect, and that therefore the dualistic theoret- 
ical model has not been adequately justified. This might be true from a 
general perspective; but it was far from obvious for the poetic and philo- 
sophical tradition of the Greeks, from Homer to Socrates and the Socrat- 
ics: for the most prevalent perception was that expounded by Plato, 
which sees the soul and body as two different things of unequal value. In 
any case, this is not the real point at issue. What matters is the fact that 
for Plato psychological dualism is justified — regardless of the correctness 
of one's argument — by the need to account for experience, and not by 
the desire to assign human nature different traits from those it actually 
possesses. 

According to Plato, the fact that the soul is superior to the body and 
separable from it implies that it can also exist on its own, which is to say 
in a disembodied and purely spiritual condition. This discloses a poten- 
tially very weighty metaphysical background; hence the efforts made by 
contemporary scholars to downplay this aspect of Platonic thought — for 
example, by reducing it to a metaphor. In my view, this “reduction” is un- 
tenable, or at any rate methodologically incorrect. But, again, this is not 
what matters here. The reduction just mentioned is usually carried out in 
order to safeguard the interest of Platonic philosophy in “this world’, the 
world which actually exists — and its pertinence to it — particularly as re- 
gards ethics, politics, anthropology, and so on. But this is an ill-founded 
concern. The possibility that the soul might lead a better life in disem- 
bodied form is a side effect of the separability of soul and body required 
by our analysis of experience. Therefore, the fact that the the best condi- 
tion for man is to become all soul and no body in no way changes the 
fact that the separability of the soul is the precondition for man to lead a 
good life already in this world. The life of the disembodied soul, as the 
life of a bodiless soul, is no doubt a form of life unknown to us, one ut- 
terly different from the life we experience. While the death of man is 
nothing but the separation of soul and body (as we read in the Phaedo), 
the life of man consists in the soul's animation of the body. The life of the 
separate soul, then, is a different thing; as such, it in no way undermines 
the intrinsic unity of soul and body in the living mortal being. The unity 
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of soul and body would be compromised if the soul could lead the kind 
of life it leads in the body even without it. In such a case, the body would 
be superfluous — it would be nothing but a burden. But the life of disem- 
bodied souls is the life of gods, not men. Hence, for Plato the separability 
of the soul constitutes both the basis for a future super-human and disem- 
bodied life, and the most effective explicative and guiding model to un- 
derstand and regulate the life of man in his present condition, under- 
stood as the soul's animation of the body. 


IV. 


In support of the thesis I have put forward in the previous pages, namely 
that for Plato the marked dualism between soul and body is chiefly re- 
quired as an explicative model to account for experiential data, I will 
shortly be discussing a problem which Plato raises again the Phaedo: the 
so-called doctrine of the soul as harmony. This will also allow us to carry 
out an interesting comparison with the Aristotelian position. Against the 
doctrine of the soul as harmony (of the body), which Simmias presents in 
the Phaedo as an objection to the thesis of the immortality of the soul 
championed by Socrates, the text puts forward three different argu- 
ments.® Here we are concerned with only one of them, the argument ex- 
pounded at lines 94b4-95a2: 


‘Well? said Socrates, ‘of all the parts that make up a man, do you 
think any is ruler except the soul, especially if it be a wise one?” 

‘No, I do not? 

‘Does it yield to the feelings of the body or oppose them? I mean, 
when the body is hot and thirsty, does not the soul oppose it and 
draw it away from drinking, and from eating when it is hungry, and 
do we not see the soul opposing the body in countless other ways?” 
‘Certainly.? 


8 See TRABATTONI (1988). 

9 Inthe Republic (439c-e) the same argument is used not to show the independence 
of the soul from the body, but to uphold the idea of the tripartition of the soul. 
But this issue does not concern us. If what is at issue here is the autonomy of the 
soul with respect to the body, the problem does not apply at all to a soul responsi- 
ble for all the vital functions of man. 
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‘Did we not agree in our previous discussion that it could never, if it 
be a harmony, give forth a sound at variance with the tensions and 
relaxations and vibrations and other conditions of the elements 
which compose it, but that it would follow them and never lead 
them?’ 

‘Yes; he replied, ‘we did, of course? 

‘Well then, do we not now find that the soul acts in exactly the oppo- 
site way, leading those elements of which it is said to consist and op- 
posing them in almost everything through all our life, and tyranniz- 
ing over them in every way, sometimes inflicting harsh and painful 
punishments (those of gymnastics and medicine), and sometimes 
milder ones, sometimes threatening and sometimes admonishing, in 
short, speaking to the desires and passions and fears as if it were dis- 
tinct from them and they from it, as Homer has shown in the 
Odyssey when he says of Odysseus:!° 

He smote his breast, and thus he chid his heart: 

“Endure it, heart, you have born worse than this? 

Do you suppose that, when he wrote those words, he thought of the 
soul as a harmony which would be led by the conditions of the body, 
and not rather as something fitted to lead and rule them, and itself a 
far more divine thing than a harmony?’ 

‘By Zeus, Socrates, the latter, I think? 

‘Then, my good friend, it will never do for us to say that the soul is a 
harmony; for we should, it seems, agree neither with Homer, the di- 
vine poet, nor with ourselves’ (tr. Fowler). 


Socrates' reasoning is quite straightforward. As, on the level of experi- 


ence, it is possible for the human will to counter the desires and stimuli 
of the body, within man there must be a subject responsible for this op- 


position; not only that, but this subject must also be independent from 


the body, for otherwise it would be incapable of offering any opposition 


at all. Therefore, supposing that the subject in question is the soul, the 


soul cannot be a harmony (or agreement) of bodily elements, for in such 


a case all its operations would merely be the forced consequence of the 
arrangement of bodily parts. The eventuality we experience on the empir- 


10 XX, wv. 17-18 (Odysseus, who has just returned to Ithaca, conceals his indigna- 


tion at the sight of the amorous exchanges between his maid servants and the 
suitors). 
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ical level of the soul disobeying the body and ordering it to act against its 
own wishes would never occur. 

A comparison with Aristotle proves interesting in this respect. Aristo- 
tle too in the first book of De anima offers some arguments to refute the 
doctrine of the soul as harmony, but these are not pertinent to our en- 
quiry. Rather, it is significant that at the end of his refutation Aristotle in 
a way seems to question the result achieved by posing the following 
question: 


ei O’gotiv Etepov H Woy} Tig Ligewe, Ti dt ToTE Gua TH (td) CapKi sivar 
avatpEitat Kai TO (TH) TOIs GAAOIC LLopiots Tod Cov. 


I have left these two lines untranslated because the Greek is uncertain. 
This (already according to Alexander of Aphrodisias!!) makes at least two 
different interpretations possible, which partially depend on the variants 
I have added in brackets. I will present them in Ross' versions:!? 


(1) “If the soul is not a Gppovia, why is it that when the mixture which 
constitutes flesh is destroyed, that of the other parts is destroyed with 
it?” 

(2) “If the soul is not a &ppovia, why is it destroyed when the flesh is de- 
stroyed??3 


Before addressing the textual problems, let us consider the meaning of 
each translation. The sentence occurs within the context of a series of ob- 
jections that Aristotle raises against the doctrine of the soul as harmony. 
Therefore, the most natural way to understand it would be as an exten- 
sion/integration of the previous critical observations. Yet it is difficult to 
see how this could be the case. What we have is a hypothetical sentence 
that starts with the conditional clause “if the soul is not a harmony’, and 
then introduces a factual element that ought to refute the hypothesis: if x 
is not true, how do we explain y? Therefore, the conclusion ought to be 
that x is true (namely, that the soul is a harmony). This is precisely the 
opposite of how the sentence must be interpreted if we accept translation 
(2). Besides, this version is hardly unproblematic, for it seems to intro- 
duce a sort of foreign body into an argument that is heading in a very dif- 


11 Ap. Philop. in de An. 153, 3ff. An overview of the positions adopted by the an- 
cient commentators is provided by HICKS (1907), p. 271-272. 

12 ROSS (1961), p. 197. 

13 Among the ancient commentators, the first translation is accepted by Simplicius 
and Philoponus, the second one by Themistius. 
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ferent direction. It is easy to understand why already the ancient com- 
mentators took a second possibility into account, namely the one based 
on translation (1). Apparently, there is little difference, because the hypo- 
thetical structure remains the same; hence, it seems natural for the con- 
clusion to support rather than disprove the doctrine of the soul as harmo- 
ny. But let's consider the complex justification of translation (1) provided 
by Alexander (via Philoponus). The sentence in his view refers to what 
Aristotle has stated in the previous lines (408a10-18), and in particular to 
his argument that if the soul were a mixture, given that different combi- 
nations of elements are possible, we would have different souls. Alexan- 
der takes this conclusion to mean that the doctrine of the soul as harmo- 
ny necessarily implies the existence of multiple souls (ék tod tiv yoy 
appoviav Agéyew ovuPaivew moAddc words Exew 10 C@ov, Philop. i de An. 
152, 34-35). But if we argue that, precisely because the soul is a harmony, 
all the mixtures (both that of the flesh and those of all the other parts) 
perish together, this implies the singularity of the soul: for else, this si- 
multaneousness would be unaccountable. Therefore, the doctrine of the 
soul as harmony would seem to be compromised, because on the one 
hand it must grant the multiplicity of souls (given the multiplicity of mix- 
tures), while on the other it must also grant the unity of the soul, since all 
the mixtures perish together.'4 

This does not strike me as a very plausible explanation, for more than 
one reason. First of all, the argument would be adduced too late, since 
the discussion of the multiplicity of souls had already been brought to an 
end a few lines before, after which the debate had taken a different turn 
(the focus had shifted to Empedocles' doctrine).!5 Secondly, if Aristotle 
truly meant to say what Alexander believes, he would hardly have given 
the sentence a hypothetical form. Rather, he would have argued along the 
following lines: given the structural multiplicity of mixtures, the doctrine 
of the soul as harmony implies the plurality of souls; bodily mixtures per- 
ish together; hence, if the soul were a harmony, it would have to be simul- 


14 Philop. in de An. 152, 3-10: si yap wi) ein, Onoiv, 1 yoy Gppovia GAVEtEpOv TL TI}c 
nige@s, Su Ti tig piGews THs capKdcs POElpoLévys Kai 7 TOV AOIMaV LOpiwv 
ovuplsipetat iE; ei yup todto, SdEetev Gv pio. pié1c sivor TAVTMV TOV LOpiov Kai 
od TOAAGI- Sue TL YAP TH WIG Tdoa1 CVUPOEipovta; OTH Sé Kai Woy pia EotaL 
kai od 2oAAat, sic 6 GtoMOV AmdyEoOal EdOKEL O AOYOS O AEYOV THY WoyTV GPLOvViav 
sivat. Mote si pdc wiEews &varpovpévys avarpsitat TO CHov, pia &pa Kai } woy} 
éppovia. odca. 

15 408a18-24. 
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taneously one and many. In this reasoning, the second premise carries an 
absolute meaning, so it makes no sense to make it conditional upon the 
hypothesis that the soul is a harmony. If the soul were not a harmony, 
wouldn't the various bodily mixtures perish together anyway? Finally, the 
sentence we are discussing has a clearly contrastive sense, as is shown by 
the opening dé. 

It thus seems to me that the only acceptable meaning is the one ex- 
pressed by translation (2). The fact that this is a kind of aside that is not 
taken any further does not strike me as a problem, since Aristotle fre- 
quently interrupts or attempts to problematise his argument: a feature 
that probably reflects the aporematic nature of his thought, as well as the 
dialogical-dialectic dynamics inherent in teaching. After having refuted 
the doctrine of the soul as harmony, Aristotle note the problem of the 
compatibility of what he has just stated with his own views: if, as Aristo- 
tle's philosophy suggests, the soul perishes the very moment it is stripped 
of “the mixture which constitutes flesh and that of the other living parts”, 
it would seem as though the theory according to which the soul is the 
harmony of the body represents the most natural and effective explana- 
tion for what has just been argued, namely that the soul perishes together 
with the body. Hence Aristotle's question: why, despite this, is the soul 
not a harmony? In other words, notwithstanding all the objections al- 
ready raised, Aristotle here would be displaying a somewhat sympathetic 
attitude towards the notion that the doctrine of the soul as harmony is 
the explanation most compatible with the soul's dependence upon the 
body. Giancarlo Movia has rightly noted that «of all his predecessors' doc- 
trines, that of the soul as harmony is the one closest to the Aristotelian 
thesis of the unity of soul and body».!¢ 

Let's see how all this might be compatible with the text. I will here 
continue to follow Ross' commentary. In his view, translation (1) would 
require T at line 25 and 16 at line 26 (although it would also be compati- 
ble with the presence of 16 in either position). By contrast, translation (2) 


16 MOVIA (2001), p. 262 («fra tutte le dottrine dei predecessori, quella dell'anima- 
armonia é la pit vicina alla tesi aristotelica dell'unita dell'anima e del corpo»). 
Cf. Philop. 151, 9-10: Extiépevog tiv d6Eav TOV AEyOvtMv Gppoviav sivat tiv 
woxi eeye n0avov sivat todtov TOV Adyov. 
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would require t@ in either case. Here is breakdown of the three possibili- 
ties, accompanied by the respective translations: 


(a) 1@ at line 26 and 76 at line 25: 
“together with the mixture which constitutes flesh, also that of the 
other material parts is destroyed” (tr. 1). 
to in both cases: 
“the mixture which constitutes flesh and that of the other material 
parts are destroyed together” (tr. 1). 
(c) t@ in both cases 
“(the soul] is destroyed together with the mixture which constitutes 
the flesh and that of the other material parts” (tr. 2). 


(b 


eS 


This breakdown is consistent with the fact that both HICKS (1907) and 
HETT (1936), who adopt translation (2), choose to insert the article t in 
both positions (the same translation is provided by LAURENTI (1973), 
which does not give the Greek text). However, Ross disagrees with this in- 
terpretation, probably based on the fact that whereas the manuscripts are 
more or less equally divided in their reading of line 25, almost all of them 
favour 16 at line 26. Therefore, Ross chose to print 16 at line 26 but for 
line 25 adopted 16 in his 1956 editio minor and t@ in his 1961 editio mayor. 
Evidently, though, the meaning in his view does not change, because 
whereas (1) is compatible with either variant, (2) necessarily requires tO 
at line 26, and hence must apparently be ruled out. The translation fea- 
tured in the editio mayor is consistent with (1). ROSS (1961) is followed by 
MOVIA (2001), whereas CORCILIUS (2017) adopts ROSS (1956); both 
scholars, in keeping with the Greek text they give, choose translation (1), 
as BODEUS (1993) does in his French translation (without the Greek). 

The situation, to my mind, is quite clear. Some of the most respected 
translations of last century chose the textual variant that practically entails 
version (2), evidently on the grounds that this seems like the more natural 
version and the one more in keeping with the hypothetical-dialectic na- 
ture of the sentence. Later, other authors and commentators, starting 
with Ross, deemed the philological factors more cogent, namely the in- 
sufficient and weak attestation of t at line 26; hence, they chose to leave 
tO in that position, which led them to accept translation (1). It thus seems 
as though we are dealing with a typical exegetical aporia: the variant that 
seems more natural in terms of meaning is the less probable one as far as 
the reconstruction of the text is concerned. 
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In my view, the problem can be solved by proposing a fourth possibili- 
ty, based on a different reading of the text according to (b), namely: 


(b') t6 in both cases: 
“together [with the soul], the mixture which constitutes flesh and 
that of the other material parts are destroyed” (2). 


This would solve all problems. The question that Aristotle is suddenly 
raising, possibly as a kind of annotation inserted in the text in view of fu- 
ture considerations, might be taken to be the following: while there are 
good reasons to reject the doctrine of the soul as harmony, one must also 
bear in mind that the most natural position for someone wishing to 
demonstrate the simultaneous passing away of soul and body is a theory 
similar to — or partly overlapping with — that of the soul as harmony. And 
the Aristotelian conception of the soul as the form of the body would in- 
deed appear to be a theory of this sort (as shown, in particular, by the in- 
terpretation provided by Alexander of Aphrodisias!7). 

Given all this, we can now draw some conclusions. Had Plato known 
the Aristotelian doctrine according to which the soul is the form of the 
body, he would probably have countered it with an objection similar to 
the one Socrates raises against Simmias in the Phaedo. He would not so 
much - or merely — have argued, as throngs of later Platonists were to do 
(Atticus, Plotinus, Porphyry, etc.!’), that it is philosophically and meta- 
physically outrageous to deny that the soul is a substance which is sepa- 
rate, imperishable, divine, and so on. Rather, he would have argued that 
the theory according to which the soul is the form of the body is inade- 
quate on the scientific and explanatory level, since — just like the doctrine 
of the soul as harmony, towards which Aristotle significantly shows some 
indulgence — it fails to duly account for the psychological and ethical ele- 
ments which de facto characterise man and his actions within the world. 


17 See Alex. Aphr. De an., 24-26. 
18 «Platon war kein Platoniker» (GADAMER, 1985-1991, p. 508). 
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De An.1 1, 403a25 and the /égoz énulot: An Heraclitean 
Heritage in Aristotle’s Psychology 


Giuseppe Feola 


I. The Problem 


si 0 obtTac Exel, STAOV Sti TA THON Adyot EvvAOi Eiotv 

if this be so, the attributes [of the soul] are evidently forms or notions 
realised in matter. 

(de An. I 1, 403a24-25).! 


Aristotle seals in this way the preliminary discussion, in the first chapter 
of the treatise On the Soul, of the relation of the psychic affections or at- 
tributes of the soul (140n) to physical bodily affections. The psychical af 
fections had been characterized, some lines before, as something «insepa- 
rable» (&yapiotov, 403a15) from body, since they are «always conjoined 
with a body of some sort» (di pete GOpAtds TIVOG EoTIV, 15-16); i.e.: since 
we do not observe any psychical affection that happens without a con- 
comitant affection of the body, and since «all are attended by some partic- 
ular affection of the body» (18-19, &pa yap TobTOIg NhOYEl TLTO COLA). 

As a result of this, the affections of the soul would be “forms realised 
in matter” or “enmattered forms” Aristotle specifies this characterization 
by giving us an example of how we should define an affection or change 
in the soul (i.e. of how we should define an enmattered form): 


TO OpyiCecBat Kivyncis Tic TOD TOLOvdi GLLATOS 7) HEpoUvSs 7] SvvapEwMs 
010 TODdE EveKa TODSE. 

anger [is] a movement in this body or part [of the body] or power [of 
the body] produced by a in order to produce b (403a26-27).? 


where a and b are the efficient and the final cause that are the parameters 
for the formal definition of the passion we are defining; while the body, 


1 Unless otherwise stated, quotes from the De anima refer to Ross’ text: ROSS 
(1961). English translation of quotes from the De Anima are from HICKS (1988). 
2 Here the English translation is of my own, and not Hicks: 
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or the bodily part, or the bodily power (the physio-chemical power 
which is contained in some determinate physical substance or com- 
pound, as e.g. the corrosive power of the gastric liquids or the heat of the 
blood?) in which a induces the affection in order to produce 8, is the sub- 
strate that behaves as the matter for the form. 

The characterization we are here given of the kind of definition that is 
required for the affections of the soul is explicitly presented by Aristotle 
as normative: i.e. it is presented as a model to which the definitions of the 
affections of the soul in general should conform. The reason for such a 
normativity (we are told) lays in the fact that all the affections of the soul 
are enmattered reasons. We can therefore say that the characterization of 
the psychic affections as “enmattered reasons” produces both the epis- 
temic model to which their definitions should conform and the ontologi- 
cal model on which this epistemic model relies. 

It is thus clear that it would be important to understand the meaning 
and the semantic overtones of the lemma “enmattered reason” in order to 
understand Aristotle’s psychobiology.4 

In this article, I will propose a lexical analysis that could give us a key 
to the meaning of this famous phrase. The result of the lexical analysis 
could (I hope) give us in the future a more complete understanding of 
the relationship between matter and form in Aristotle’s psychology; the 
problem of the relationship between matter and form is something I do 
not want to face here, for many reasons, and above all because it would 
require a metatheoretical analysis of all Aristotle’s theories about living 
beings. 


3 The parallelism with “body” and “bodily part” makes me think that here 
“ddvapiic” does not have the commonest sense in Aristotle, of “psychic power” or 
“function” (in which case the dbvayiig should pertain to the ‘psychic’ and formal 
level of the definition, and not to the somatic and material level), but rather the 
rarer, but anyway present, meaning of “physio-chemical power’, e.g. of a plant or 
of another body of organic origin: cf. Xen. Cyr. 8.8, 14; Economicus 16, 4; Thphr. 
HP. 8.11, 1. 

4 Since we do not have resolved this problem yet, I have not paraphrased the lem- 
ma “enmattered forms” with any other expression, as e.g. “reasons in matter’, 
which is its usual rendering in English: at this point, we do not know yet whether 
Aristotle means reasons in matter or reasons that have matter inside of themselves. 
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I. A Peculiar “Void” in Critical Literature 


On account of what we have now said, we could expect that the famous 
sentence should have been the object of accurate analyses. We can notice, 
indeed, that the whole debate about the meaning of Aristotle’s psycholo- 
gy and its relation to XX century functionalism* was a debate about the 
meaning we should assign to that phrase: i.e., it was a debate about the 
theoretical consequences of the idea that the affections of the soul are en- 
mattered forms. Quite strangely, scholars have taken for granted that we 
already knew what Aristotle meant by “enmattered forms”: the “enmat- 
tered forms” were presumed to be “forms or abstract notions” (these are the 
commonest renderings of A6yoc) that are “embedded in matter”, i.e. such 
as that their nature always entails a physiological realization. The debate 
was only (or almost only) about the identification and evaluation of the 
theory that Aristotle produced, in the central books of the Metaphysics 
and, with specific focus on the nature of living beings, in the De anima, as 
a further development of this sketchy characterization of the passions of 
the soul as “enmattered forms” 

But this expression “Adyog évvAoc” does not pertain to Aristotle’s tech- 
nical language (in this case, the adjective €vvAog should appear far more 
often in the corpus), nor to the lexicon of other professionals of knowl- 
edge of that time (e.g. doctors), nor to the lexicon of the Attic literary 
prose. It is a hdpax; it is an expression with a high degree of originality, 
which Aristotle inserts in a very important point of the discussion, clearly 
in order to emphasize the importance of something he refuses to describe 
by using a more standard language (either his own technical jargon, or 
the jargon of other scientific disciplines, or the standard language of his 
time’s prose, or the literary language of the poets). 

It is clear, therefore, that it would be important to understand what 
Aristotle meant by such a strange wording: for it is this guzd which, clear- 
ly, is the central idea of which the whole hylomorphic theory is the theo- 
retical development. 


5 We can say that almost every book or article about Aristotle’s definition of the 
soul and of the soul’s affections is automatically a book or article which, explicit- 
ly or implicitly, deals with the interpretation of this passage: therefore, it would 
be quite pointless to mention just a few titles. Anyway, we can surely say that 
BURNYEAT (1992), p. 15-26, and NUSSBAUM/PUTNAM (1992), p. 27-56 have 
played a very important role in the debate about how our passage should apply to 
the case of sense-perception. 
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III. Looking at 403a25 in the Frame of the Whole De anima 


First of all, let us see what we can infer from the context. The famous sen- 
tence occurs in the middle of the exposition of a problem for those who 
want to investigate the nature of the soul. In ch. I 1, Aristotle exposes a 
series of these problems; and a long piece, from 403a3 to 404a19 (more 
than a whole Bekker page), is devoted to the exposition of the following 
aporta: are the affections (or the passions) of the soul (403a3, 160n tfc 
woyric: we will see how ambiguous is this wording) «common to the own- 
er [of the soul] too» (403a3-4, m6tepdv éott navta KoWwds Kai Tod Eyovtoc)?¢ 
In other words: Aristotle would like to know whether they are common 
to the soul and the ensouled body, «or whether any of them are peculiar 
to the soul itself» (403a4-5, 7 oti t1 Kai thc woxiic S10v adtfic). The conse- 
quences of the answer to this question would be very relevant: if every af 
fection of the soul is shared with the body, the soul does not have any fea- 
ture that it can continue to have when the body is absent, and therefore 
the soul would cease to exist with the death of the body; what is at stake 
is the immortality of the soul, which was so important for Plato.” 
Aristotle, here, does not answer the question; he just notices that all 
the affections of the soul® «seem» (éouxse, 403a16) «to occur with the 
body» (&wat pet o@patoc, 16-17),? and that all «are attended by some 
particular affection of the body» (a18-19, loc. cit.). Moreover, the bodily 
conditions can affect our psychic reactions to external stimuli, e.g. by fa- 


6 In this case the translation is of my own, and I am not following Hicks’ transla- 
tion. 

7 The overall sense of this passage seems quite clear, and Ross’s paraphrasis seems 
adequate: «He is dealing with the question whether there are any attributes which 
belong to the soul as such, not to a besouled or living being. If there is any form 
of acting or suffering (being acted on) that belongs to soul as such, the soul can 
exist without the body; if not, not» (ROSS, 1961, ad 403a10-16, p. 168). Ross’s 
paraphrasis follows quite faithfully Hicks’s one (1988, 77 403a10-27, p. 195), and 
is in its turn followed by POLANSKY (2007), 77 403a3-24, p. 50. GABBE (2016), 
understands the passage in a slightly different way: the point that Aristotle would 
be stating against Plato would not be the inseparability of the soul’s affections 
from the body, since Plato too credited the body with some role in the produc- 
tion of the emotions (that are the kind of affections of the soul that Aristotle here 
mentions); what Aristotle would be arguing here (according to GABBE, 2016, p. 
42) is that Plato’s interactionist dualism cannot explain the unity of soul and 
body that is so clear in the case of the passions. 

8 By this, he means what we call “emotions”: see the list at 217-18. 

9 Here too I depart from Hicks’ rendering. 
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cilitating an angry or fearful reaction when our body is already in a dispo- 
sition that is similar to the disposition which is typical of angry or fearful 
reactions (a19-24). 

It is on the basis of these remarks that Aristotle concludes that «the af 
fections of the soul are enmattered reasons», and goes on in the way we 
already saw: by stating that the definition of the passions/affections of the 
soul should conform to the paradigm he gives for anger: ‘passion p is a 
motion m in the body b, on account of a and for the sake of D’ (see 
403a26-27, loc. cit.). 

The relation between stino/on, matter and form is specifically addressed 
in books VII-IX of the Metaphysics and in book II of the Physics, and I 
think that in the De anima Aristotle uses the hylomorphic theory without 
the ambition of giving a new general description of it: for the sake of a 
study about hylomorphism, Aristotle’s biology and psychology are funda- 
mental in order to understand its main applications and the scientific 
questions that required its formulation; but it is not in the De anima (I 
think) that we should search for the main formulation of hylomorphism, 
nor for its philosophical justification. 

In particular, Aristotle seems here to be taking for granted (and there- 
fore not to be willing to discuss) some points that are quite obvious for 
the readers of Physics and Metaphysics: that natural phaenomena need an 
adequate matter in order to be concretely realized (they are “forms in 
matter”), and that it is precisely on account of this fact that the defini- 
tions of living beings should always include some reference to matter 
(they are “forms that have matter in themselves”). Aristotle, in De anima, 
assumes without debate both these points (that are discussed in the other 
two works); and this holds true notwithstanding the value (whatever val- 
ue) we credit to the phrase “enmattered form” in our passage. 

It remains nevertheless true that such an inclusive explanation does 
not match our impression that such a peculiar wording, with such a de- 
gree of originality from the lexical point of view, should have a very pre- 
cise meaning and a sense the author carefully pondered about: a sense 
which we should understand. 

For this reason, I will now leave for some moments the field of the his- 
torical and philosophical analysis and I will move to that of lexicography. 
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IV. Meaning of “énulos” 


The phrase “Aoyot évvAot” must have perplexed the ancient readers too, if 
no less than two manuscripts, Paristensts 1853 and Parisiensis 386, read év 
6An,!° which is clearly to be refused as facilior, and which is a patent effort 
to substitute an unusual word with a very common sentence. Anyway, 
Aoyot EvvdAoi is testified by Themistius, Simplicius, Philoponus and So- 
phonia.'' Ross does not give any explanation about its meaning, and he 
simply refers to Hicks’s explanation!” (which we will see soon). Polansky 
prefers to read év bAn.!> But, as I already said, choosing év tA would vio- 
late the principle of preferring, ceteris paribus, the lectio difficilior: there- 
fore, I cannot share Polansky’s choice. 

Perhaps it will aid to start from the meaning of the adjective. 

As an example of usage of évvdoc, Bonitz" refers just to this single pas- 
sage.!5 An interpreter notices a semantical and grammatical analogy with 
Evvdpoc: this is Hicks (ad 403a25, p. 199), who suggests that the possible 
meanings of évvAog would be parallel to the meanings that (according to 
Hicks) Bonitz testifies for Evvdpoc. But Bonitz does not give two mean- 
ings of this adjective: rather, he lists two groups of entities that Aristotle 
describes as évvdpa: 


¢ ina larger group of cases, vvdpos refers to living beings that live a 
water; in these cases, the adjective clearly means (1) “contained in wa- 
ter, immersed in it”;!6 

e in the other group,’” the occurrences of the adjective refer to places 
and geographic spaces; in all these cases, we can understand the adjec- 


10 Cf ROSS (1961), critical apparatus 403a25. 

11 Cf. tbidem. 

12 Cf ROSS (1961), ad 403a25, p. 168. 

13 Cf. POLANSKY (2007), ad 403a24-b19, p. 56. 

14 BONITZ (1955), sv. €vvaoc. 

15 LIDDELL/SCOTT/JONES (1996), sv. évvaoc, adds some instances from 
lamblichus and Proclus, two authors that surely had our passage of the De ani- 
ma in mind. 

16 Cf, e.g., Hist. An. 11, 487a15ff; for a very clear instance of the relation between 
év and the root of “water” in these cases, see Juv. 6, 470b2-4: opposition évvdpa 
[...] €v 16 G&pt; 15, 474b25: opposition évvdpa [...] év TH Yi. 

17 Mete. 114, 351a34, 35, b25, 352a22; Hist. An. VIII 2, 589a19. 
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tive as in (1) (these places are immersed in water!®) or (as Hicks under- 
stands) (2) “that has water in it” (those places contain water). 


Now, it is clear that the regions that contain a lot of water can also be 
conceived as regions that are immersed “in water”: so, all the occurrences 
of group 2 can be conceived as well as occurrences of group 1 too; and, in 
the light of the great superiority in number of the occurrences where 
meaning 1 is the only affordable one, I think that the most viable under- 
standing of the occurrences of the group 2 is the one which absorbs this 
group into the group 1. 

Therefore vvdpocg would mean (in all its occurrences) “immersed in 
water”; and, if it is true that &vvAoc was coined on the model of évvdpoc, 
then &vvdAoc will mean “immersed in matter” 

But, after all, we do not have any linguistic proof that évvAog was 
coined on the model of évvdpoc. And, from a general point of view, the 
adjectives of the form “év + root of the noun” do mean in some cases 
“which is in x, and in other cases “full of x”!?. So, in principle, the two 
interpretations of évvAog given by Hicks would remain plausible despite 
(or, rather: on account of) the fact that there seems not to be any good 
reason to call for a parallelism with évvdpoc. 


V. Meaning of “pathos” 


What about the meaning of 2d@0¢ in our sentence? It seems obvious that 
there is a connection with 246n tij¢ woyiis in 403a3, which can mean both 
“passions of the soul” (current meaning of 14@o¢ in the IV sec. B.C.) and 
“affections of the soul” (technical sense of m&0oc: cf. Cat. 8, 9a28ff.). I 
think that such an apparent ambiguity is not an ambiguity at all: Aristo- 
tle is trying to consider the relation between the soul and its passions as a 
particular case of the relation between substance and attributes. 


18 See e.g. Louis, that in Hist. An. VIII 2, 589a19, translates «couvertes d’eau». 
19 Cf. évOEoc, which has always only this second meaning. 
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VI. Meaning of “ldgos” 


The verb Agym has two basic meanings.”° The first, which is the only one 
which is attested in Homer, is (I) “to collect” “to choose”; and therefore 
“to count sthg as a member of a set” (cf. Hom. Od. IV, 452); then “to 
count’; “to enumerate’; finally, “to expose point by point” The other one, 
post-Homeric only, is (II) “to speak’ “to say’; it is easy to understand how 
the second one could stem from the first: in every discourse we follow a 
‘thread; which is an ordered and countable collection of words, concepts, 
ete. 

Consequently, for A6yog we have (II) “discourse” (e.g. the discourse of 
the orator); (Ia) “calculation”?! (Ib) “relation between x and y”?? The 
meaning I and II conflate in Aristotle,” since Aristotle borrows his own 
notion of discoursive rationality from Plato, who had excluded from it the 
exercise of rhetoric in order to connect it as tightly as possible to the 
paradigm of geometry; and geometry, in Plato’s and Aristotle’s time, used 
to solve problems by “breaking” the geometric figures in more simple ele- 
ments so as to be able to reconstruct them as particular kinds of “rela- 
tions” between such elements: in the same fashion, Plato proposes to un- 
derstand the definitory practice as an art of resolving the notion of the 
definiendum in more simple and fundamental concepts, whose appropri- 
ate relationship would show its structure.*4 As a consequence, in Aristotle 
AOyog means (in the majority of the cases) “relation between notions or 
between concepts”; in a relevant subset of the occurrences, these notions 
are mathematical abstractions. 


20 I give up here the question of whether it is just one verb with two meanings or 
we have to do with two verbs with a common origin and connected meanings. 

21 Cf eg. Hdt. IH, 142, 5 (Adyov dSd6vo1 ypypdtwv: “to render an account of the 
money”). 

22 Already in Asch. Sept. 518-519. Aeschylus did not show, in its linguistic choices, 
any particular interest in scientific neologisms; so, I think we should exclude 
that this usage of Adyog in Aeschylus could result from some re-usage, on 
Aeschylus’ part, of the mathematical lexicon. 

23 Cf. BONITZ (1955), s.v. Adyos. 

24 Cf. Plato, Soph. passim. 

25 Clearly aligned to this meaning is also the usage of Xoyog that immediately 
comes to memory: the Adyog as “notion” of the object of science: the /égos of 
man is rational animal, which is a relation (an essential predication, in this case) 
between the universals animal and rational. 
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VII. Meaning of “légos énulos” 


Which are the results of our lexicographical analysis? What are the /égot 
€nuloi? (1) the “reasons in matter” or (2) “reasons that have matter in 
themselves”? 

In the corpus we can find evidence for both interpretations: Metaph. Z 
7, 1033a4-5 (6 51) yaAKods KbKAOG eye Ev TH AOyYO TH HAnv: «The brazen 
circle, then, has its matter in its formula»),*° favours 2; but, pace Ross (ad 
403a25, p. 168) it is not decisive at all, since in our passage, just after a 
few lines (403b3), we can read that the /égos, in order to have objective 
reality, should be «in such a matter» (év 6Ay to1gdi); if textual proximity 
bears some weight in disambiguating terms, interpretation 7 is the most 
obvious one, in the light of the whole passage: it is as if Aristotle, after he 
realized that he had just used an unusual word (perhaps a word he him- 
self invented in that moment), had thought it would be good to explain 
its meaning by using a paraphrase. 

It seems, therefore, that the /égoi énuloi are the “reasons in matter”; but 
this meaning does not exclude the correlative fact that such a matter “in 
which” are the /égoz, can (from another point of view) be comprised in 
the /égoi themselves, because they have to embed a reference to it. 

At this point, having resolved by strictly philological methods the 
problem of the meaning of “énulos’} we can reconsider the analogy be- 
tween “énulos” and “énudros”: is there really a semantic parallelism be- 
tween the two adjectives? If yes, which is the philosophical relevance of 
this parallelism? 


VII. Heraclitean Heritages. Heraclitus on Water and Dis-course 


As a matter of fact, there 7s a cogent motif for accepting Hicks’s sugges- 
tion about the relation between “énulos” and “énudros”: this motif is the 
link which held, in the imagery of the Greek thought before Aristotle, be- 
tween the concepts of “liquid/water” and “material substrate” of change. 
Changeability is often, in Pre-Socratic thought and in Plato, represented 


26 Aristotle, Metaphysics, trans. ROSS, The Internet Classical Archive: http://clas- 
sics.mit.edu//Aristotle/metaphysics.html, 16 iii 2018; the notion of the brazen 
circle is circle made out of bronze, a notion in which a reference to bronze is com- 
prised. 
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as something ‘liquid? Apart from Plato, who, in describing the unordered 
principle upon which the One should impose its order, mentions the 
“Sea of dissimilarity” (tov tig GvopotdtyTO¢ [...] movtov, Pol. 273d6-e1), 
the most straightforward example is obviously Heraclitus. Who, besides 
having composed the aphorism according to which «you cannot step 
twice into the same river»?’” (xotap@t yap od« gotw éuPrjivat Sic THt adTH1, 
DK 22 B 91; cf. B 49a too), which is mentioned by Plato, Crat. 402a8-10, 
is also the philosopher who introduced the word “/égos” in philosophy: 


TOD dé Adyov TODS’ EdvtOs Hei AEOvETOL yivovtot GvOpamo1 Kai TPd0VEV 
7] AKODOAL Kai GKOVOUVTES TO TPOTOV: YIVOLEVOV YAP TAVTOV KATH TOV 
OYOV TOVOE KTA. 

This /égos, which is always real, is not understood by men; neither be- 
fore they hear to it nor after they have heard: since everything hap- 
pens in accordance with this /égos etc. (22 B 1 DK). 


According to Heraclitus, the /égos in primary sense is the relation that 
binds together the parts of Nature in a consistent Whole;”* in a derivative 
sense, the /égos is his own (of Heraclitus) discourse,”? that declares and re- 
veals the /égos which rules the Nature. 

Heraclitus discourse declares that there is a nexus that binds together 
the many parts of Nature and guides them through their various interac- 
tions: moreover, in his fragments we more than once find an attention to 
the numerical ratios in which those interactions are articulated (22 B 31 
DK); in many cases, the literary style of the fragment seems to focus on 
the numerical ratios between the parts of the sentence (cf. 22 B 30 DK). 
From a general point of view, from his fragments we can extract an idea 
of légos as “relation”: either as a relation between the parts of the speech, 
or as a relation that binds together in a single Cosmos the various parts of 
Nature; in Aristotle’s terms, we could say: the /dgos is, according to Hera- 
clitus, the form of the cosmos; it has, on the cosmic level, the role that, in 
Aristotle’s thought, the form will have in the little cosmos which the sin- 
gle living being is. 


27 All translations of fragments of Heraclitus are here from BURNET, https:// 
en.wikisource.org/wiki/Fragments_of_Heraclitus, 16 iii 2018. 

28 Cf. 22 B DK passim, and above all 1 and 2. 

29 In DK 22 B 1 cit., todd’ can refer both to the cosmic /égos with which the frag- 
ment deals and to the discourse that Heraclitus is here beginning to utter (this 
fragment is the zmczpit of the treatise). 
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According to the doctrine “everything is in flux’) the world is a set of 
everchanging elements that produce a harmony in virtue of obeying the 
légos, which, to each single element, in each single time, assigns some def 
inite (and continuously changing) role.*° 

Aristotle assumes a similar stance, about living nature, in Long. 3, 
465b25-27: «hence all things are at all times in a state of transition and are 
coming into being and passing away. The environment acts on them ei- 
ther favourably or antagonistically»>! (616 mévto dei év Kivijoet EoTi, Kai 
yiveto 7 pOsipetar. TO 5é mepiéyov 7 OvuTpatter 7 Gvtimpatter); and after- 
wards he adds: «{the] animal is by nature humid» (10 C@dv éott pboet 
dypov, 5, 466a18).32 In de Gen. An. IV 4, 772b19, too, we find a compari- 
son between the living natures and the behaviour of liquids: the growth 
of the embryo, during which the form gets specified out of the matter of 
the mother’s womb, is compared to a whirlpool in a river with its definite 
motion pattern which gets differentiated from the flux of the whole river 
(«as the whirlpools in the rivers», ka0dmep év toi noTApOIc ai Siva, trans. 
of my own). So, if “énulos” recalls “énudros” (we cannot have any certainty, 
but it seems to me that Hicks’s intuition was justified), we can explain the 
strange phraseology of Aristotle, here, as an implicit reference to the fact 
that the soul expounds its casual power in the flux of the metabolism, as a 
general form or project that dictates the ways and times of the various 
phenomena of the life of the organism, and that the phenomena of life 
are forms of rationality that are intrinsic to their matter, while each is a 
particular expression of this general order. 


30. Cf. 22 B DK passim. The verb used by Heraclitus in describing the act of the In- 
telligence (yv@pm) that ruled «everything through everything» (nmévta dia 
TAVtMOV) is ExvPEpvyos, «steered» (B41). The Whole is conceived as a sea, a sea 
which follows a route, as if it would sail through itself. 

31 Translation by ROSS, The Internet Classics Archive: https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/ 
On_Longevity_and_Shortness_of_Life . 

32 Comparisons between the living nature and the behaviours of liquids are found 
also elsewhere in the corpus: cf. e.g. de Part. An. I 1, 647b2-4. 
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IX. The Interpenetration of Matter and Form 


At this point we can well make a digression, and ask ourselves up to 
which point, in hylomorphism, the interpenetration of matter and form 
arrives.°4 

In the frame of Aristotle’s psychology, every theory, about whichever 
function or affection of living beings, must be such that the function or 
affection in question should not be explainable only in terms of the mate- 
rial components of the body and of their interactions; it must be such 
that the function or affection should require the presence of material 
components; it must be such that the nature of these material compo- 
nents should be relevant for the realization of the function/affection. 

What is not clear, is up to which level in the bottom the nature of the 
material components should be determined by the hypothetical necessity 
of realizing that form: in other terms, Aristotle does not tell us up to 
which level of detail the form puts its constraints on the features of the 
matter. At the deepest level of all, it is clear that the necessity of imple- 
menting the form can reach only the point of determining the ratios in 
which the simple bodies and their elementary qualities get mingled in 
producing the physical features that are necessary for the realization of a 
given tissue for the sake of the functions of the organ of which the tissue 
is part;*4 but it cannot require the presence of elementary bodies that are 


33 A tentative classification of the exegeses offered about this point is to be found 
in RORTY (1992), p. 7-13; cf especially p. 9, where Rorty classifies the inter- 
preters in three categories: (1) those that hold that every kind of soul is an en- 
mattered form in the sense that every psychic activity implies a material change; 
(2) those that hold that every kind of psychic activity implies a physical change 
but add that there is no direct correlation between types and/or tokens of psy- 
chic activities and types and/or tokens of material changes (every kind of psychic 
activity could, in principle, be instantiated in whichever kind of matter); (3) 
those that hold that Aristotle’s interest is not in the relation between form-soul 
and matter but in the relation between form-soul and synolon: and therefore, 
since the synolon is different in each species, the relation between the synola 
and the forms will be different too. I think that we could well find also a lot of 
other criteria for classifying the various positions, that in the last forty years mul- 
tiplied. 

34 For instance, the organs of sight require to be nourished by the purest blood, for 
this is the blood that contains the highest degree of heat (de Part. An. II 10, 
656b3ff.). The general principle that the physical composition and the qualities 
of the blood are differentiated, in the various animal species, for the sake of the 
way of life of each species, is stated in de Part. An. II 2, 647b29ff. 
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different from the four bodies described in the De generatione et corruptio- 
ne.>> 

Moreover, I think that it is highly implausible that Aristotle could have 
thought that the realization of a generic function as sight requires a high 
level of detail in the definition of the organs: for he calls “eyes”, 6upata 
(whose meaning is “organs of sight”3°), both the eyes of the invertebrates 
and of the vertebrates (cf. de Part. An. I 13, 657b30ff.) whose difference, 
not only in macroscopic structure, but also in the tissues, is very clear also 
to observers that do not have a magnifying glass.°” 

But what should we say about a function which is as specifically de- 
fined as “seeing that particular shade of blue”? Such a function should be 
conceived as a subspecies of sight which is defined by its proper object: a 
colour which is different from all other colours.38 


35 ACKRILL (1977), p. 175, thinks that the four simple bodies are too remote to be 
considered as matter of the living beings. CODE/MORAVCSIK (1992), p. 133 
and 138ff. hold a similar position. But Metaph. A 5, 1071a13-14 explicitly states 
that earth, water, air and fire are the matter of each single specimen of man. An 
extensive answer to this puzzle, which calls for the distinction between many 
levels of matter can be found in WHITING (1992). 

36 The identity of an organ lays in its function: cf. Metaph. Z 11, 1036b30-32, and 
Mete. IV 12, 390a10-15, where the example that is chosen is the eye, whose iden- 
tity is given by the fact of being the instrument of sight. This point is fundamen- 
tal for all the functionalist interpretations of Aristotle’s psychology, whose 
“archetype” is NUSSBAUM/PUTNAM (1992), p. 35, n. 17: «For Aristotle, the or- 
ganic parts of animals [...] are functionally defined: the heart is whatever per- 
forms such and such functions in the animal» (p. 35). 

37 Asa matter of fact, Aristotle notices that the eyes of insects and some vertebrates 
are hard, differently from those of the majority of vertebrates (657b34). The 
principle of the multiple realization is implied by de Part. An. II 1, 647a20-21, 
and is thus commented on by NUSSBAUM/PUTNAM (1992), p. 33: «The same 
activity can be realized in such a variety of specific materials that there is not 
likely to be one thing that is just what perceiving red 7s, on the material level». 
COHEN (1992), too, accepts this line of reasoning: «the same psychic state may 
have different material realizations. In animals made of flesh, for example, the 
organ of touch is flesh; in other animals it is the part “analogous to flesh”» (p. 
59). 

38 Aristotle defines all the five senses on the basis of their proper objects: cf. de An. 
II 7-11, and SORABJI (1979), passim; it is very clear, on this point, the smcipit of 
the discussion about touch, where the problem about the unicity or multiplicity 
of touch is explicitly connected with the problem of the variety of the species of 
tangible items (11, 422b17ff). From this same principle should follow that the 
lowest species of sense-perceptions should be as many as the species of sense-ob- 
jects. 
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Will not the physical structure and composition of the tissues of the 
eye of some species make that same species more or less able to perceive 
some colours than other colours? If so, the physical structure of the eye 
would be a major factor in the definition of the power of sight of that 
species. Well, Aristotle does not explicitly expound this argument about 
the eye; but he explicitly expounds it about the organ of touch, the flesh, 
and about the blood — the substance that, according to the De partibus, is 
the matter from which all the tissues and organs of the animal, 7” primis 
flesh, get formed: de Part. An. II 4, 651a13-15, states clearly that the nature 
of the blood (4 tod aipatoc pvboic), is the cause (aitia), for the animals, of 
many effects that are relevant for the temper (kata 10 790c) and for the 
power of sense-perception (katé& tIv aio8now).*? 

And this is obvious, since one fundamental corollary of the doctrine of 
sense-perception as a “mean’, i.e. as the presence of a physiological struc- 
ture whose physical features would be “intermediate” between the fea- 
tures of the sense-objects,*° is that the sense-organ is not able to spot 
sense-objects that have the same physical feature of the external sense-or- 
gan itself.4! The animals whose fleshes (or the analogous) would differ in 
bodily constitution will have different blind-spots and will therefore be 
sensible to different degrees of heat and moisture. 

But this conclusion could perhaps be threatened by observing that in 
principle nothing excludes that the same shade of blue or the same de- 
gree of heat can be perceived by eyes or fleshes that have different 
anatomical features, if these different anatomies are equally performing 
and if they embody the same “mean” 

If this be so, the determination of the matter by the hypothetical neces- 
sity imposed by the form would never reach the ultimate point: the same 
form could always (at least in principle) be realized in different matters. 

And this is why I believe that, in Aristotle’s biology, the same function 
or form, identically defined on the basis of its object (not only on a gener- 
ic level as e.g. “sight” or “touch? in which case the possibility of multiple 


39 Aristotle states over and over again that the accurateness of sense-perception 
hangs on the physical composition of the blood: cf. de Part. An. Il 2, 648a3-10; II 
4, 650b19ff.; IV 10, 686a6-11. OPPEDISANO (2009) focuses on this point. 

40 That the sense-organ must have physical features that are intermediate between 
the features of the sensible items is explicitly said in de An. II 11, 424a1ff. I ex 
pounded my interpretation of the mesdtés theory in FEOLA (2014) to which I 
refer for more details. 

41 Cf. de An. II 11, 424a1-16. 
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realization is obvious; but also, e.g. as the power of seeing a particular 
shade of blue which corresponds to a precise ratio between black and 
white*?) can (in principle) be realized in many different matters, if these 
matters share the qualities and features that allow the realization of that 
form: 


6 pév yup Adyoc 6Se tod mMpayLATtOC, &vayKn 8 eivar todtoV év BAH 
TOLL, si EoTAL 

the /égos of the thing, if it is to be, must be realized in a matter with 
some determinate qualities (403b2-3: tr. of my own). 


The adjective towsdi, which would prima facie seem to prove with a direct 
textual evidence my thesis, can be interpreted in two different ways, 
which, if applied to our problem, would lead to two opposite conclu- 
sions: it can be meant as “matter of some determinate species”, in which 
case Aristotle would be denying the possibility of multiple realization; or 
else it can be meant as “matter with some determinate qualities’) in which 
case he would be saying that the form requires the presence of a matter 
whichever that is endowed with the relevant features.*? Luckily, the same 
doctrine is reformulated in II 2, 414426, where we find, this time without 
ambiguity, that the actuality (évteAéyeia) of each thing must be realized 
«in the appropriate matter» (év ti oiksia by): this time the Greek sen- 
tence is quite clear in specifying that the relevant point is the appropriate- 
ness of matter to the realization of form. 

Thus, both textual evidences and the reasons we deployed till now 
bring us to conclude that in hylomorphism the form puts some con- 
straints on the matter that is apt for its bodily implementation, but such 


42 As it is well known, Aristotle thought that all the colours derive from the many 
ratios, that are infinite in number, in which black and white can mix to each 
other (cf. Sens. 3, passim). 

43 Ross’ paraphrasis, according to which the /égos (which is understood by Ross as 
the “definition of the thing”) «must be embodied in a particular kind of matter, 
if it is to exist» (1961, p. 164, ad 403a29) seems to me to leave the question open, 
because it substitutes the ambiguity of the Greek with a similar ambiguity in 
English; HICKS (1988), p. 202, ad b3, understands the passage in the sense that 
the form requires “the appropriate matter’, and seems thus to favour the multi- 
ple realization; it is a merit of Hicks (¢bid.) to recall II 2, 414a26, which I think is 
resolutive. POLANSKY (2007), ad 403a24-b19, p. 58, favours multiple realiza- 
tion: «since many different sorts of plants and animals have psychical functions, 
there is considerable flexibility in the sort of matter capable of supporting such 
functions». 
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constraints never reach the point of always and completely forbidding the 
possibility of multiple realization. 

Moreover, another line of reasoning about this point seems particu- 
larly compelling to me: Aristotle acknowledged that also the same physi- 
cal instance of the same form (the same living item) can get realized in 
matters that, from one point of time to another, are numerically differ- 
ent: this is proved by the attention he pays, in works as De longitudine et 
brevitate vite, De juventute et senectute, De vita et morte e De respiratione, to 
the phenomenon of continuous replacement of matter in the body, due 
to metabolism. So, the replacement of matter in the same living being, 
due to metabolism, is a good proof that Aristotle’s theory accepts, at the 
deepest level of the organism’s composition, the principle of multiple re- 
alization. 


X. Conclusions 


In the critical discussion about the matter-form relation, what is most em- 
phasized by the interpreters is the role of matter as a condition of possi- 
bility for the realization of form. This aspect is clearly pivotal and crucial 
for articulating the concept of hypothetical necessity. 

But, on the basis of the lexical analogy between “énulos” and “énudros’, 
and of the Heraclitean tones in our Aristotelean passage, I think we can 
conclude that what Aristotle wants to stress here, by calling the affections 
of the soul “/égoi énulov”, is another aspect of the matter-form relation: the 
role of form as principle of permanence during change, and as a factor 
that regulates the change.4 

It is precisely the nomological value of the form in change that implies 
(and explains) that other role of the form: the role of form as the an- 
tecedent of the “if ... so” which grounds the hypothetical necessity; what 
is in change has matter, and what has matter must obey to some relations 
that regulate the relation between form and matter. The role of form as a 


44 This aspect of Aristotle’s hylomorphism is acutely stressed by FURTH (1988), 
who describes the living beings as “knots” of greater level of complexity of form 
in the flux of the sublunary world and as «highly convoluted but relatively stable 
eddies in the general commingling-and-separation» (p. 172). Worth of remem- 
bering is the attempt of theoretical synthesis and, within some limits, also of for- 
malization, of the doctrine of the nomological role of the form in the change of 
living beings, that Furth proposes in the end chapter of his book (pp. 268-284). 
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factor that rules and regulates the change explains the fact that matter 
(whose presence is directly entailed by the possibility of change), if it has 
to implement that form by passing through that given change, has to sat- 
isfy some precise binding conditions: the conditions that are dictated by 
the form.*° 

Let us see (again) the example of /égos énulos provided by Aristotle: 


3y 


TO OpyiCecBat Kivynois Tic TOD TOLOVdi GLLATOS 7] LWEpovS 7] SvVapEwMS 
vm0 Todd EveKa TODSE. 

Anger [is] a movement m in this body or part [of the body] or power 
[of the body] produced by a in order to produce b (403a26-27). 


In describing all this as a “/égos”, Aristotle affirms, first of all, that a, b, m 
must bear some definite relation to each other (“in order to? “produced 
by”); and, by adding “énu/os’; he states that such a relation is realized, im- 
mersed, in a matter. If this relation is not immersed in a matter, we can- 
not have any instance of anger, because anger is the reaction of an organ- 
ism to some environmental stimulations, whose biological meaning is 
provided by the fact that the organism must react to some changes in the 
environment (e.g. a beat on the nose) by beginning some other changes 
(e.g. by disposing its own body in an attitude of defence against eventual 
other beats and, if necessary, by preventing them by putting the enemy in 
a condition of harmlessness). 

An affection like anger is a step endowed with a definite role in a pro- 
cess (a reaction of defence) among the many processes that constitute the 
life of the animal (i.e. in the sum of the processes that involve the animal 
in a mutual relation with its environment). These are the processes that 
determinate and regulate the reactions that allow the organism to effec- 
tively answer to the environment, in this way allowing the organism itself 
to proceed toward its specific goals. Animals, as all natural beings, are be- 
ings structured by nature in order to be immersed in a continuously 
changing (and challenging) environment. In Aristotle’s words, 


aicOntov yap Ti TO CHov, Kai G&vEev KIVvI}oEwS ODK EoTIV OpicoacBal, 510 
odd’ Gvev TOV LEp@®v EYOVT@V 0c. 

for an animal is something perceptible, and it is not possible to de- 
fine it without reference to movement — nor, therefore, without refer- 
ence to the parts' being in a certain state. (Metaph. Z 11, 1036b28-30; 


45 For a detailed analysis of the concept of “hypothetical necessity” cf. COOPER 
(1985). 
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tr. by W.D. Ross, http://classics.mit.edu/Aristotle/metaphysics.7.vii.ht 
ml, 16 iii 2018). 
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Physiology and the Exemplar: 
Aristotle on Recognition and Moral Progress 


Roberto Medda 


Aristotle’s moral philosophy has been often considered as a form of exem- 
plarism. The phronimos is a benchmark for the citizen of the polis and in 
particular for the youth. However, this is just part of the picture, because 
Aristotle does not use a keyword we would expect him to use, paradeigma, 
nor does he spell out a theory of moral development in the adult. More- 
over, it will be necessary to bridge the gap between the role of exemplars 
in Aristotle’s ethics and the cognitive capacities that enable an agent to in- 
terpret another subject’s conduct as a standard for himself or herself. In 
this respect, considering the psychophysiological background of exem- 
plarism will be of the utmost importance. Phantasia will play a promi- 
nent part, because of its mimetic potential towards the virtuous. The im- 
portance of phantasia has been already acknowledged in a recent work by 
Jessica Moss,! but what is striking in Aristotelian scholarship is that it is 
very difficult to find a unified account of physiology, psychology and 
ethics. My contribution here, of course, is more a path of research than a 
complete programme, but it may be helpful to establish what is missing. 
On the one hand, the scholar has access to excellent works on motivation 
that encompass psychological and physiological aspects of the phe- 
nomenon of intentional movement;” on the other hand, when talking 
about ethics, while there is a certain resistance to speak of psychology, 
with notable exceptions,’ physiology is for the most part neglected. What 
can be well described as a bias against psychology is explained by Moss as 
a fear by interpreters to entangle Aristotle’s ethics with «arcane, empiri- 
cally falsifiable, or otherwise suspect» details of his psychology. However, 
in defending Aristotle’s psychology, the author confirms the bias against 


1 MOSS (2012). 
2 CORCILIUS (2008) and CORCILIUS/GREGORIC (2013). 
3 HANKINSON (1990) and MOSS (2012). 
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physiology,4 somewhat losing the unity of the Stagirite. I will try to apply 
this method to the recognition and the role of exemplars in Aristotle, a 
topic much debated in contemporary ethics. 


A well-established branch of today’s moral reflection is known as virtue 
ethics. In one way or another, the authors referring to this option resort 
to ancient philosophical models in order to challenge deontologism and 
utilitarianism (or, broadly construed, consequentialism), considered the 
paradigms to overcome.’ The aim of this paper is not to discuss virtue 
ethics in itself, or the many varieties thereof that have been conceived, 
but rather to assess how some of these modern authors use Aristotle on 
some specific points in order to elaborate original ethical theories. In par- 
ticular, it is interesting to note that Aristotle’s phronimos has been recently 
used by ZAGZEBSKI (2017) as a model — admittedly, only one of the 
models — for her exemplarist moral theory. Reading Eth. Nic. VI 6, 
1141a20-1141b8, she claims that the phronimos, in opposition to the so- 
phos («often useless in practical matters»), «can be used as a touchstone 
for moral decision making».® 

The author also considers Plato. Plato’s ethics certainly had exemplars 
too. In the first place, Socrates takes centre stage in of many Platonic dia- 
logues and represents the model of the philosopher in a city in turmoil. 
The picture that emerges from many of the dialogues (Apology, Crito and 
others, but in particular the Republic) is one of great complexity, but the 
outcome is a peculiar twist of the traditional paideia towards a mathemat- 
ical and intellectual search for a stable truth. In Zagzebski’s opinion, Pla- 
to in some sense uses Socrates to convey a set of values through an ad- 
mirable exemplar.” However, it can be said that Plato does not spell out a 
theory of motivation that can be easily framed within the ethics of virtue. 
The ideal city is certainly a paradigm (Resp. 592b) and so are the virtuous 
citizens that live in that city (435a-b), but Plato tends to identify just ac- 


4 MOSS (2012), p. XV: «Aristotle’s moral psychology as I will interpret it is, physzo- 
logical details aside, very much a going one» (emphasis is mine). 

5 HURSTHOUSE (1999), p. 4; CARR/ARTHUR/KRISTJANSSON (2017), p. 3. 
This idea can be traced back to ANSCOMBE (1981). 

6 ZAGZEBSKI (2017), p. 2. 

7 ZAGZEBSKI (2017), p. 67. 
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tions as those that establish and nurture a just trait of the character, rather 
than arguing that a just character leads to just actions.® In that respect, 
shaping desires from a very young age is more important than consider- 
ing motivation in the adult, and this is one of the reasons why establish- 
ing the correct curriculum studiorum is so important in the architecture of 
the Republic. Aristotelian focus instead noticeably shifts to deliberation, 
choice and context-based psychological drives, which are more appealing 
to the advocates of virtue ethics. 

If one wants to recognize exemplars in Aristotle’s philosophy the task 
might be both easier and more difficult at the same time. It is easier be- 
cause, in his Ethics, the excellence of the phronimos is clearly the model for 
any ethical progress. Phronésis and the phronimos are not thoroughly dis- 
cussed until Book VI of the Nicomachean Ethics. This is meaningful in the 
structure of the work. At the beginning we find the goal of ethical life, 
human good, which is happiness. In Aristotle’s opinion happiness is an 
activity of the soul that fulfils the highest capacities a human being can 
exercise, namely rational activities performed at their best. The necessary 
habitual state of the soul for flourishing as a human being is virtue and 
Aristotle deals with virtue in books II and IV. In the middle of this discus- 
sion there is a detailed study of voluntariness, deliberation and choice: 
this book (III) suggests that practical knowledge can never be separated 
from action. After that, there is an important analysis of justice, and only 
in the sixth book does the philosopher tackle the question of practical 
wisdom, phronésis. All the pieces scattered throughout the preceding 
books are now put together in a single concept and in a single individual: 
wisdom and the wise person. If happiness is an activity, wisdom is a hexis, 
a stable possession of a soul, more precisely «a true state involving reason, 
a practical one, concerned with what is good or bad for a human being» 
(VI 5, 1140b5-6). In particular, this state concerns the capacity of choos- 
ing correctly what is good in each situation. Wisdom is the architectonic 
practical virtue: in a passage at the end of book VI (1144b32-1145a2) Aris- 
totle states that natural virtues can be found individually or severally in a 
person, but if a person is to be termed virtuous in the strict sense then he 
must possess all the virtues. I cannot go into detail on virtues and wis- 
dom, but Aristotle has a clear idea of how a wise person should be: 


8 These observations are drawn by WHITE (2015). Cf. also COOPER (1984) for an 
account of motivation in Plato. 
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ei 6 vdytetvov pév Kai Gyabdov Etepov AvOpamoIcg Kai iy8bo1, TO dé 
AEvKOv Kai Ed0d TADTOV Et, Kai TO GOMOV TADTO TMAVTEC Av EimolEV, 
povmov Sé &tepov' TH YUP TEpi AdTO Ekacta TO Ed OeMpodv ENoiV sivat 
OPOVILOV, Kai TOUT EMITPS WEL ODTE. 

Moreover, if what is healthy or good is different for people and for 
fish, but what is white or straight is always the same, everyone would 
say that what is theoretically wise (sophom) is the same, while what is 
practically wise (phronimon) is different. For when someone considers 
well the particular things that concerns him they call that practically 
wise, and will entrust such matters to him (Eth. Nic. VI 7, 
1141a22-26). 


The distinction between the object and the kind of knowledge gained by 
an intellectual grasp or by a practical cognition is sharp, and so is the re- 
sulting action of the knower; however, as I said, the task of finding what 
is the concrete model for wisdom is easy because what Aristotle says 
seems legitimate in general terms, but difficult because in Book VI he 
rarely mentions examples that can be credited with such complete virtue 
and he gives us very few hints of what one should do in particular con- 
texts.!° The difference with the treatment of Book IV on particular virtues 
is startling. Every virtue, and every excess and defect relative to each 


9 


10 


I follow here the text of the codex Marcianus 213 (ei 8’) — instead of the other 
manuscripts, which have ei 51) — as Rackham and many modern translator do 
(e.g. Natali, Irwin, Reeve). These remarks are in any case not greatly relevant in 
the present context. More important is the understanding of the text after the 
ano teleia. In the whirl of emendations proposed, I adopt Bywater’s text, which 
remains, in my opinion, the most economical and intelligent option, writing t& 
instead of the first 10 found in the manuscripts. Also notice that, for the sake of 
intelligibility, I did not translate into the neutral gender, but Aristotle uses it be- 
cause immediately afterwards he mentions that some “wise” animals share a sort 
of capacity to foresee the future (dunamis pronoétikeé). 

It is true that Aristotle says that «we suppose (oidj1e0a) that Pericles and the like 
to be practically wise» (Eth. Nic. VI 5, 1140b7-8). However, as the text makes 
clear, they are representative of that kind of wisdom that is political, in so far as 
they are able to conduct an ozkos and political affairs, while «it is held to be prac- 
tical wisdom especially the one that is concerned with oneself, the individual (4 
mepi adtov Kai éva)» (Eth. Nic. VI 8, 1141b29-30). If this is true, oidue00 should 
be taken as a sign of an endoxon: see also IRWIN (1999), 242. The same can be 
said for An. Post. II 13, 97b15-25, where Aristotle mentions Alcibiades (besides 
Achilles and Ajax), and Lysander and Socrates as examples of two sorts megalop- 
suchta: the salient traits that mark them out seem to be not to tolerate being dis- 
respected on the one hand and indifference towards good or bad fortune on the 
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virtue, is accompanied by examples. In addition, Aristotle says that in his 
own language, Greek, not every excess or defect has a name, but that the 
philosopher should consider them because they occur (or, in some cases, 
may occur) in real life practices. Therefore, whereas in his study of partic- 
ular virtues endoxa (opinions accepted by a relevant audience) and dialec- 
tical discussion have a place, when it comes to phronésis we seem to be on 
a more theoretical level, a philosophical project, I would say. It is not sur- 
prising that when Aristotle in Book VII tackles the issues of ethically foul 
behaviour (akolasta — intemperance — and akrasia — lack of self-control) he 
again uses the method of Book IV, even with trivial examples, such as the 
opportunity of tasting sweet food (e.g. Eth. Nic. VII 3, 1147a29-35) or the 
drunken reciter of Empedocles’ verses (Eth. Nic. VII 3, 1147b12). Regard- 
ing the phronimos, we are left with incomplete information because a new 
path leading to practical wisdom is being traced by Aristotle. 

The lack of exemplars also emerges from the absence of the word para- 
deigma in Book VI. Aristotle does not use paradeigma for several reasons. 
The most relevant one is the necessity to downplay the centrality this 
word had in Plato’s ontological and epistemological philosophy. Paradeig- 
mata are the Forms, and when Aristotle, as in Metaph. A 9, 991a26, criti- 
cizes Platonic ezde, he says that the relation between model and copy ap- 
plied to Forms and sensible entities is a mere use of empty words 
(kevohoyeiv) and of poetical metaphors (petagopac [...] moms). Thus 
Aristotle denies the application of the word paradeigma to general/partic- 
ular relations, but he uses a different meaning of the word, namely that 
which expresses the relation between particular and particular. In An. Pr. 
II 24, Aristotle sketches out the theoretical framework for the concept 
and provides us with a clear illustration. It is evil to make war on one’s 
neighbours. Just as the war the Thebans visited on their neighbours — the 
Phocians — was evil, so the war the Athenians wish to wage against their 
neighbour — Thebes - is evil. The basis for an example is similarity. In one 
case in the past the fight against neighbours was a failure, so one should 
always avoid this kind of war. This is plainly a very weak argument to es- 
tablish the general point, because the proof relies on a single case. Induc- 
tion has the same structure, but considers all known cases. 


other. Again, the discussion looks doxastic and far from the positive treatment of 
megalopsuchia in Eth. Nic. IV 3 and Eth. Eud. Wl 5. About Pericles, see also 
AUBENQUE (1963), p. 51-56. 
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Nonetheless, examples come in handy for rhetorical discourse. In Rhet. 
II 20 they are described as persuasive means to end a speech, in particular 
deliberative speeches. In this genre the orator must persuade the listener 
to take a correct decision, and general statements are often insufficient to 
persuade. An example is a valid testimony (1aptvpoc) to make the point 
more realistic and viable. As a matter of fact, it helps to chart a future 
course of events on the basis of past occurrences that the listener can rep- 
resent to themselves. We will see below that this continuity of experience 
is grounded in our cognitive capacities, in particular memory, and there- 
fore in phantasia. But let us set phantasia aside for a moment and sum up 
the role of exemplars in Aristotle’s ethical philosophy. 

The starting point of the Stagirite’s practical reflection is that the sub- 
ject always acts here and now, in a specific situation (Eth. Nic. II 7, 
1107a29-33). The particulars («a0' &kaota) are non-reproducible and con- 
tingent and this fact bears important consequences for Aristotle’s theory 
of action. The exercise of one’s reason is not sufficient for a successful re- 
sult (even the phronimos is fallible after all),!! because one cannot master 
all the causal connections that contributed to one’s action or those that 
will be generated in the world as a result. Therefore, the role model of the 
phronimos has to be dynamic and context-based. The fact that we cannot 
find exemplars for perfect virtue, but only for particular virtues, is not a 
major problem in his theory. Examples, after all, work from particular to 
particular, from the action of a given wise man to my own particular ex- 
perience: they are similar, but never identical.!? 

This poses some problems to virtue ethicists and accounts for Zagzebs- 
ki’s shift from endorsing the Aristotelian theory as a kind of exemplarism 
to say that she is «not suggesting that Aristotle intended to offer an exem- 
plarist moral theory». In order to meet the requirements for an exem- 
plarist theory, Aristotle should concede to the single action of the phroni- 
mos a normativity it does not possess. The agent implements a course of 
conduct because of his own character, which may differ from another’s 
needs, desires, personal history, public role. As a consequence, Aristotle 
shows very little interest in the “reverse engineering” of a just action per- 
formed by the wise for the sake of moral development. This seems to be 


11 Cf DREFCINSKI (1996). 

12 Asa general remark, this is meant to be a direct challenge to the so-called “So- 
cratic intellectualism” (e.g. Eth. Nic. I 1, 1095a6), in which theoretical knowl- 
edge is a sufficient condition for just actions. 

13. ZAGZEBSKI (2017), p. 23. 
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in contrast with some neo-Aristotelian reconstructions. For example, Mer- 
ritt, following Hursthouse, thinks that self-evaluation and self-discrepan- 
cy in respect to the phronimos play a great role in the moral development 
of a mature agent.'4 The subject evaluates the distance between himself 
and the exemplar and is constantly engaged in a process of adjusting his 
conduct towards a “desired self” The scholar then just leaves Aristotle and 
turns to contemporary psychology in order to show how thinking as a vir- 
tuous person can be attained. In Aristotle, as I will try to show in the next 
section, the recognition of the phronimos is not a question of perception 
or of a purely intellectual act. Moreover, Aristotle does not adopt a first- 
person or an aspirational perspective, but rather seeks a criterion to dis- 
cern who is practically wise or not. 

Coming back to Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141a22-26, one important characteris- 
tic of the phronimos is the correct consideration of the particular matters 
in relation to him, which we entrust to him. Aristotle is clearly not refer- 
ring to personal interest: after all, what would be the point of handing 
over decisions about another human being’s welfare, which resides in 
him in the first place? Actually, the wise man’s peculiar trait is to deliber- 
ate well not on particular fields of application (katé p1ép0c) — this is what 
the possessor of a techné does — but on the good life in general (6A¢) 
(1140a25-28). Just like we do not permit ourselves to explain to ants or 
bees how should they live, because they have in themselves the felos to- 
wards which their acts are organized, similarly the phronimos shows what 
a flourishing life is and everyone in the community should then promote 
this kind of life. Aristotle’s project is political no less than ethical: «politi- 
cal art and wisdom are the same disposition, but their being is not the 
same» (VI 8, 1141b23-24) and «presumably one’s own good cannot exist 
without household management, nor without a political community» 
(1142a9-10). In stressing that there are several species of “political wis- 
dom” — related, but different from what is primarily called wisdom — 
Aristotle wants to establish that the phronimos must be conceived as a ful- 
filled individual but also that he guarantees public trustfulness and relia- 
bility. This is why Aristotle says that we entrust to «Pericles and people of 
that sort» decisions over what is good for a human being. 

Then, we will likely shape a pedagogy in order to form more citizens 
like them, though the impact on already formed characters will be limi- 
ted. In addition, even if we consider the phronimos as an actual model for 


14 MERRITT (2009), p. 33-36. 
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the adult agent, some features seem to be beyond the reach of a person 
with an engrained character, because they act as second nature in the 
wise. What has been deliberated should be carried out quickly, whereas 
practical calculation can be slow (Eth. Nic. VI 9, 1142b4-5; 1142b26-27), 
although good deliberators strike us for their prompt reactions. «<Some- 
times, in virtue of representations or thoughts in the soul, just as if seeing 
them (domep opov), one calculates and deliberates future things with ref 
erence to things which are present» (de An. III 7, 431b6-8), just like ge- 
ometers do with figures in search of a proof (Eth. Nic. Ill 5, 
1112b20-21).!5 The visual analogy makes clear that the deliberation of a 
phronimos tends to be effortless and typically fast, in particular when cir- 
cumstances require it (and this is often the case for political decisions). 
This picture leads to the issue at stake from the outset: for several reasons 
the phronimos is not a prescriptive model for moral development of the 
adult. The conditions of his action are unique, the character that express- 
es the choices is entrenched in the agent in a way that an admirer cannot 
easily imitate and the focus on the public relevance of the actions of the 
phronimos stresses how Aristotle suggests more an ethics between less or 
more morally successful peers, rather than an ethics of aspiration and 
progress. 


IL. 


Even when these restrictions are given, it is difficult to deny any exem- 
plarity to the wise. But how can a phronimos be a model if the conditions 
of his choices and actions cannot be reproduced? The question is connect- 
ed with a broader issue, that of the teachability of virtue, a central theme 
for the Sophists and for Plato (e.g. Protagoras and Meno). From the Sta- 
girite’s standpoint it is not possible to convey the content of virtue 
through general statements concerning virtue, but, as Myles Burnyeat 
wrote in the seminal paper Aristotle on Learning to Be Good, «what Aristo- 
tle is pointing to is our ability to internalize from a scattered range of par- 
ticular cases a general evaluative attitude which is not reducible to rules 
or precepts».!° So to understand moral development one should first take 


15 This analogy is present to NATALI (1989), p. 174 and 178, n. 72 and has been 
thoroughly explained by CATTANEI (2009). 
16 BURNYEAT (1980), p. 72. 
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a step back to the process of habituation,!” and then to the psychological 
structure of our learning and recognition. 

Concerning this last point, teaching the content of virtue is impossible 
because every action must be calibrated to the situation. However, one 
can evaluate a course of conduct and regard it as exemplar. One of the 
main drives that has been considered central for moral progress is the 
concept of zélos, “emulation”!8 In Rhet. II 11, Aristotle describes emula- 
tion — the counterpart of envy, treated in the preceding chapter — as fol- 
lows: 


ei yap éottv CijAoc AvaN Tic Exi Qatvopévy Tapovoia HyaVav EvtiLav 
Kai évdeyonévav abtd AaBsiv mepi Tods OLOi0vSs TH MvoEl, ODY STL GAAO 
GAM Sti odYi Kai AbTO EoTIV (510 Kai EmtEetKéc EoTIV O ChAos Kai 
EMlelK@V, TO SE OBOVEiv MadAov Kai MadvAMv? O LEV yap adToOV 
TapaoKkevacet 51a Tov CrjAov Tuyxavew Tov ayabav, O SE TOV TANCIOV 
uw) gyew Sa tov EOdvov), dveyKn 5 GyAwtikods Lav eivar todc 
aévodvtac abtovds ayAOAV dv Wh Exovow, <évdeyoplévov adtoic AaPeiv>: 
obdsic yap AEtot TH PatvopLEeva Ad0vaTa (510 Ot VEol Kai Ot LEYAADWDYOL 
TOLODTOL). 

For if emulation is a sort of distress at the apparent presence among 
others like him by nature of things honoured and possible for a per- 
son to acquire, a distress present not because another has them but 
because the emulator does not (for this reason emulation is good and 
belongs to good people, whereas envy is bad and belongs to bad peo- 
ple; for the one, through emulation, prepares himself to secure the 
good things in question, while the other, through envy, prepares him- 
self to stop his neighbours from having them), [if emulation is this] it 
is then necessary that those are emulous who deem themselves wor- 
thy of the good things they do not have, (if it is possible for them to 
attain them). For no one deems himself worthy of things manifestly 
impossible. For this reason the young and the high-minded are in- 
clined to emulation (Ret. I 11, 1388a32-b3). 


There are many crucial points for our discussion in this passage. In virtu- 
ally every definition of the affections of the soul (160n tic woyiic) there is 
cognitive content and a desiderative component. In the present situation, 


17 Cf. LEUNISSEN (2012) (2017). 
18 E.g. ZAGZEBSKI (2015); IRWIN (2015) argues against the relevance of the con- 
cept in Plato and Aristotle. 
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distress (Adan) is the precursor of a desire to attain the same goods that 
others have and I am in a position to attain, but in the definition of zélos 
there is also a cognitive evaluation. When Aristotle says that the presence 
of valuable goods in other people is «apparent» (ézi patvopévy Tapovoig) 
he means that the agent evaluates this presence as real and manifest, given 
his understanding of the environment.'? This representation is entrusted 
to a faculty that links perception and reason: phantasia.”° The agent reacts 
to the stimulus in so far as it is recognized not just as pure information, 
but as something that concerns him. 

Let us linger over Aristotle’s general attitude towards this kind of phe- 
nomenon for a moment. The needs of contemporary philosophy tend to 
privilege the psychological side of the Aristotelian description and over- 
look the physical explanation given by the philosopher, in order not to 
get entangled in his somewhat whimsical physiological account of moti- 
vation and selfmotion. However, Aristotle would reproach anybody at- 
tempting this operation for being like the dialectician, who describes 
what is essentially psychophysical, like anger, only by the macroscopical 
causal antecedents from which springs the affection and by the changes 
that the subject will carry out in his environment, while totally neglect- 
ing the material facet of the process.?! Thus we shall pay proper attention 
to the hylomorphic nature of passions, emotions and intentional acts in 
Aristotle.”” In brief, the philosopher had in mind a cardiocentric system. 
The incoming stimuli received by the peripheral sense organs are trans- 


19 Other examples can be found in the Rhetoric for the definitions of anger («a de- 
sire, accompanied by distress, for apparent retaliation because of an apparent 
slight directed without justification towards oneself or those near to one», Rhet. 
Il 2, 1378a30-32) and pity («a certain distress at an apparent evil, destructive or 
distressful, happening to one who does not deserve it, and which someone 
might expect himself or one of his own to suffer, and this when it appears close 
at hand», Rhet. II 8, 1385b13-16). The definition of anger is notoriously vexed: I 
follow Kennedy’s translation (KENNEDY, 2006) with modest adjustments. For a 
textual appraisal see WISSE (1989), p. 69. 

20 For a discussion of other occurrences of phainesthai and its cognates in the Rhe- 
toric see MOSS (2012), p. 75-84. 

21 De An. 11, 403a24-b16. The importance of this methodological remark has been 
well argued by CHARLES (2008) and (2009), and recently defended by MIN- 
GUCCI (2015), in particular p. 55-112. 

22 This has been accomplished by CORCILIUS/GREGORIC (2013) for a general 
model of animal motion and by GREGORIC/KUHAR (2014) for the physical 
details. For an older, but still enlightening view on the topic cf. also MANULI/ 
VEGETTI (2009). 
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mitted through the blood vessels (or a different system of channels, the 
porot) to the heart, where the information arrives and then lies deposit- 
ed.”3 In the first sensorium a thermic alteration takes place. The heating 
or chilling in the heart arising from perception enhances or disrupts the 
internal equilibrium and can be considered as the material counterpart of 
pleasure and pain. Then a consequent expansion or contraction of the 
symphyton pneuma eventually triggers the tension or relaxation of neura 
(sinews or tendons) that move the organic parts in reaction to the envi- 
ronment.”4 

Implausible as it may seem, this model meets several major Aris- 
totelian demands within his psychological model. The paramount impor- 
tance of the blood and of the heart reconciles the need for a dynamic?> 
and virtually ubiquitous bodily system with the possibility of having an 
arche of intentional and voluntary motions, a cornerstone of his ethics 
(e.g. Eth. Nic. Il 1, 1110a15-18). In addition, the system I briefly sketched 
out expresses both cognitive and desiderative elements of motivation in a 
way that can account for its psychophysical nature. This should be taken 
into consideration by those who want to propose an Aristotelian model 
of moral progress. In general, those positions suppose a rational agency 
that can typically master the impact of the environment on the agent and 
thus pick out the best candidates for emulation. However, the structure of 
character and intentional acts in Aristotle is a little more complicated 
than this. Firstly, some acts supposedly originate from perception of what 
is naturally good or bad for the animal or the human being: given the 
right internal conditions, the animal discriminates between what is 
wholesome or harmful and acts accordingly.2° Secondly, and more de- 


23 The involvement of physical alteration in perception is at the centre of a wide 
debate that cannot even be summarised here (cf. CASTON, 2005 and ZUCCA, 
2015, p. 119-197). For my present purpose, I shall maintain that perception re- 
quires to be at least accompanied by a physical alteration. A further complica- 
tion is that the question of the transmission from peripheral organ (in particular 
the distal ones) to the heart is not properly addressed by Aristotle, leaving open 
the possibility that there are two candidates: the blood or the pneuma. 

24 This is, in my opinion, the scheme underlying MA 8, 702a17-19. 

25 Of course Aristotle did not conceive blood circulation as we do since Harvey, 
but nonetheless hematic fluids are not static for him, since they carry the nour- 
ishment from the heart to the periphery. Cf. GREGORIC (2007), p. 44-45. 

26 This is the interpretation given by CORCILIUS/GREGORIC (2013), and op- 
posed to that put forward by MOSS (2012), who implies that in every desire 
there is an additional evaluative cognition. 
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cisively, the greater part of our behaviour relies on a “second nature” The 
elder, the expert and the wise develop a habitual state of foreseeing future 
outcomes of the present situation with the «eye of the soul» in order to 
plan a successful course of conduct (Eth. Nic. VI 13, 1144a23-36) and for 
this reason we believe in their undemonstrated claims no less than in ac- 
tual demonstrations (Eth. Nic. VI 12, 1143b11-14). In general, the habitu- 
al state of our character is conceived by Aristotle as so rooted and stub- 
born that an inattentive observer might be tempted to consider that the 
actions flowing from an evil character are involuntary, albeit that it was 
possible for him not to have developed this kind of character in the first 
place (Eth. Nic. III 5, 1114a3-21). And even if in sleep the perceptive and 
desiderative parts are incomplete in their activities, the residual move- 
ments cause better phantasiai in good people than those of bad ones, un- 
less a physical impairment occurs (Eth. Eud. II 1, 1219b24-26). 

Given the context of the passage, this last remark looks like a casual ob- 
servation, but it is more important than it may seem at first glance. The 
persistence of the quality of character also shows when the hégemonikon, 
the ruling part of our soul, and the perceptual activities are at rest, point- 
ing at something different — the architecture of character itself, that I 
identify with phantasia. The effort of commentators in the last four 
decades on this psychological capacity has been impressive and it is im- 
possible to summarize it here. However, I would like to stress two impor- 
tant features of phantasia that are relevant for our discussion. Phantasia is 
a «kind of weak perception» (Rhet. I 11, 1370a28), or, better, a movement 
arising from perception (de An. III 3, 428b10-17). It accounts for the per- 
sistence of the cognitive content of perception being the psychophysical 
precipitate of perceptual instances: the phantasma imprints itself on the 
first sensorium like a signet-ring on wax (Mem. 1, 450a30-32).?”7 A new 
trace becomes part of a network of others establishing mutual relations?® 
and, in particular, phantasia gives us the possibility of comparing previous 
experiences of similar objects to build up coherent representations of 


27 This is meant to be more than a simile, since internal conditions are said to af 
fect fixation, definition and continuity over time of a mnemonic trace (Mem. 1, 
450a32-b11) and to influence recollection of information from past experience 
(Mem. 2, 453a20-b7). 

28 Thanks to this, it is possible to recollect one thing associating it with different 
ones, that have a certain degree of similarity, contrariety or proximity (Mem. 2, 
451b16-22). 
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them.” Recognizing what appears to us through perception as worthy of 
emulation can be a rational assessment, but often it simply relies on the 
representation of similar cases, on how I usually react to similar situa- 
tions, and on what I am expected to do in such cases by my social envi- 
ronment. This is the first use of phantasia in agency: it constitutes the tex- 
ture of our cognitive world and enables the subject to make consistent 
the features of contingent particulars. Representative capacities merge the 
history of one’s actions and feelings and the assessment of others’ be- 
haviour in order to perform a new action. The future outcome of this ac- 
tion can be predicted by comparison with similar contexts previously 
stored in our memory. In the particular case of emulation, phantasia sug- 
gests to the agent that he can attain the same goods if he reproduces what 
made his role model able to attain the benefits he desires. In this sense 
phantasia can be considered the spark that triggers distress regarding the 
current condition of the agent, and therefore leads him or her to act ac- 
cordingly. 

There is a second feature of phantasia that can be useful in the present 
context. Representative capacities help the agent to separate the recogni- 
tion of a particular conduct from its axiological relevance. In a key pas- 
sage of De memoria (1, 450b11-451a2), Aristotle says that the knower can 
have cognitive detachment from the way in which things appear to him, 
and this makes it different from belief, which requires our assent and 
emotional commitment.*° One can regard the phantasma either as some- 
thing coming from the external world or existing by itself, just as we can 
regard a portrait as denotative of the person depicted or as a figure paint- 
ed on canvas. The latter way of representing the content allows the sub- 
ject to attribute to it values that come from past experiences and future 
expectations (449b9-30), or even from rational intervention. In the exam- 
ple of the portrait we might attribute aesthetic significance to the paint- 
ing, and in the ethical case, we might evaluate the action of other people 
as just or unjust, appropriate for the situation or not, moderate or exces- 
sive, etc. Thus, thanks to phantasia a subject can contrast and compare dif- 
ferent courses of conduct and consider them viable for himself or not: 
this is the preliminary stage before mature rational wish (boulésis) and de- 
liberative processes (bouleusis). 


29 Cf. FREDE (1992). 
30 Cf. ZUCCA (2018), p. 78-79. 
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Il. 


Let us consider in more detail the consequences for character and ethical 
development. Moral progress begins well before rational capacities are 
fully fledged and Aristotle is certainly aware of this fact. In particular, the 
intelligence of the youth is sharp and receptive of teachings in mathemat- 
ics and sciences that require abstraction, but they lack the experience of 
particular cases, whose gathering requires a fair amount of time: you will 
never meet a young phronimos.>' Despite this fact, the philosopher’s opti- 
mistic vision of the natural character of the young? combined with a 
good upbringing are sufficient to ensure the acquisition of mature virtue 
in adulthood. Looking at the candidates, phantasia seems a promising 
cognitive capacity that can turn out to be useful in the process. It is some- 
thing between perception and reason, so it is available before the com- 
plete intellectual maturation of the young, and it meets the requirements 
for the reproduction of courses of conduct considered good by people we 
trust, like members of the family, experts in particular fields or recog- 
nized individuals in society. This is the reason why Aristotle believes in 
the importance of one’s social environment for ethical progress. Values 
kick in in one’s life years before reason can scrutinize them, so it is funda- 
mental to give the correct shape to our interpretation of perceptive data 
from a very young age.*? 

As we have seen, zélos implies phantasia, but it is not in virtue of zélos 
that we become responsive to the noble per se, since emulation concen- 
trates on the goods acquired and in that respect, under the wrong guid- 
ance, an ability to attain the goal, regardless of its righteousness (i.e. 
deinotés, “cleverness”: Eth. Nic. VI 12, 1144a23-26), might work as well. 
This is why the young are inclined to zé/os: they are inexperienced in the 
humiliations of life and are confident in their future, and thus they think 
they deserve great things, like the high-minded (Rhet. I] 12, 1389a29-32). 
The adult megalopsuchos has however an altogether different character. He 
deems himself worthy of the greatest honours because his ambitions 
match the excellence of his character. Honour is not pursued in itself, as 


31 Eth. Nic. VI8, 1142a11-20. 

32. See the favourable description at Rhet. II 12. 

33 Even when the agent is adult, actions based on representations are more effi- 
cient than those based on rational evaluation, because the former are quicker 
and the agent is more confident, while the latter are better for problems or con- 
ditions with which the agent is not familiar. 
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it is only a kind of ornament (kéop0¢ tig) and prize (&0Aov) for virtue 
(Eth. Nic. TV 3, 1123b35-1124a3) or, rather, complete virtue (Eth. Nic. IV 
3, 1124a26-29). In this sense, the high-minded is the only one really enti- 
tled to aspire to great things, also because he has the right sense of detach- 
ment towards external goods (Eth. Nic. IV 3, 1124a12-17). 

In conclusion, zélos proves to be a limited instrument for education. It 
indulges the natural inclinations to the noble of the young, but without 
the correct attitude it can degenerate towards a formal adherence to the 
model, bringing first (honours and social recognition) what should come 
last, after the acquisition of a virtuous character. On the other hand, the 
nature of emulation unveils the underlying constituent of a noble up- 
bringing: mimésts.*4 In Poet. 4, 1448b4-10 imitation is said to be connatu- 
ral to human beings, and in particular to the child, who develops his or 
her earliest understanding while enjoying the activity of imitation. The 
subject, thanks to the cognitive detachment given by phantasia,*> can bask 
in the contemplation of the most dreadful things represented by the artist 
(Poet. 4, 1448b10-24). Mimésis, though, does not limit itself to cognitive 
pleasure; it is also realized «by actively engaging in mimésis of others»,>° 
whose actions are taken as exemplar. The subject can isolate the relevant 
features of the character admired and apply himself to re-enact them. 
And partly because of its very nature, partly because of the exposure to 
good models, which are welcomed by the community, the young will be 
in a position to imitate the appropriate exemplar. However, mimésis will 
form a disposition, a tendency to perform noble actions, but they will re- 
main like the figure of the animal portrayed in relation to the real thing, 
even if the child’s competence of discrimination of a just conduct will on- 
ly gradually be formed. 

Mimésis has a further advantage. Sometimes a noble action implies a 
certain degree of actual pain and our rationality tells us to endure this 
pain in order to achieve a future greater goal (de An. III 10, 433b7-10). Im- 
itating these kinds of acts at a young age, apart from the pressure of the 
context, will likely minimize the impact of immediate pains and plea- 
sures and stimulate the rational evaluation of the conduct. The switch to 
mature virtue will be accomplished when the adult called to action, after 
being exposed to such models in his childhood, does not merely carry 


34 This position is convincingly argued by FOSSHEIM (2006). 
35 Again, Mem. 1, 450b11-451a2. 
36 FOSSHEIM (2006), p. 122. 
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out the correct course of conduct but takes increased pleasure in doing so 
because he is acting in accordance with his true nature. Under the cogni- 
tive side, the subject moves from phantasia about what is good to an un- 
changing belief, accompanied by a rational desire for it.>” 

We have seen who can be an exemplar in Aristotle’s opinion. In theory, 
the phronimos is the best candidate, because the virtue he possesses is 
complete and covers all kinds of particular virtues. Being more realistic, it 
is better to emulate models of particular virtues because Aristotle’s phront- 
mos is hard to find in contemporary society, and even when he associates 
historical individuals to phronésis, it seems that the philosopher bears in 
mind prominent political figures that cover only the public projection of 
practical wisdom. However, since virtue is not inborn nor is it sufficient 
to gain a theoretical knowledge of what is just or unjust, the interpreter 
must somewhat overcome Aristotle’s reticence about moral development. 
One of the candidates, zé/os, proves to be insufficient for explaining the 
phenomenon, or, at least, to be a subset within the mimetic powers of the 
soul. In any case, phantasia seems to be the psychophysical cognitive en- 
gine in the process of ethical flourishing. Aristotle chooses it because it 
accounts for the transition to rational evaluation that the mature agent 
must have to be virtuous without postulating any discontinuity in the 
subject’s experience. 


37 The question whether our appraisal of the environment in adulthood can 
change is still open. VAKIRTZIS (2015) holds that a selective, interpretative 
mimesis plays an important role in character friendship, which can restructure 
our behavioural patterns when faced with the friend’s conduct. In a forthcom- 
ing paper, I will try to show that accidental changes can also interfere with our 
characters, MEDDA (forthcoming). 
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What is Aristotle’s Active Intellect? 


Diego Zucca 


In what follows, I consider perhaps the most controversial lines in the 
Aristotelian corpus, namely, De Anima III 5 (430a10-25). To examine the 
vexata quaestio concerning the nature and ontological status of the so- 
called Active Intellect (AI), I first very briefly present the main traditional 
interpretive options and then offer an alternative option that appears to 
be compatible with all that Aristotle says in de An. III 5 and avoids some 
well-known difficulties of other classical readings. To achieve this, I di- 
vide the text into points and take each of the main interpretations at face- 
value through determining which of them best satisfies these points, and 
to what extent. 


Part I: The Active Intellect Introduced 
11 What III 5 Says 


To address the matter directly, let us start from the enigmatic text of de 
An. Ul 5 (430a10-25):! 


10 ‘Ezsi 6'Hormep Ev Andon TH vost EoTi TL TO LEV BAN 

11 Exdot@ yéve (todTo 5é 6 Tavta SvvapEl Exeiva), ETEPOV OE 
12 10 aitiov Kai oMtiKov, TH ToLiv Tavta, Olov 1} TEXVN 

13 mpd TH VAN nEnOvOEV, AvVayKN Kai Ev TH Wort] DTdpyEtv 

14 tavtas Tas Sta~opdc’ Kai EOTLI O LEV TOLODTOSG Vos TH NAVTO. 
15 yiveoOar, 6 88 7 ndvta norEiv, dc Etc Tic, O1OV TO PAC 

16 Tpdmov Yap Tiva Kai TO PAHs TotEi TA SvVEeLEL SGVTA YPO- 

17 pata évepysia ypOpata. Kai obtoc 6 vods yopiotds Kai 


1 This is the text established by TRENDELENBURG (1833); ROSS (1961) expunges 
onep and 1 at line 10, and the lines 19-22 (10 d'avdt6 [...] vosi), he (following 
Torstrik) opts for évépyeta instead of évepysig at line 18: such choices are mainly 
due to philosophical interpretation, which is what is at stake in this paper. This is 
why I prefer to start from the more preservative text. 
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18 arabic Kai Gptyi/s, TH Ovoig Ov Evepyéla’ GEi YAP TILLLOTE- 
19 pov TO Zotodv TOD MA0yYoOVTOS Kai T APY Tis BANs. TO 8! 

20 avtd Eottv F KatT' Evepyslav EMLOTHLNY TO APyLWaTu 1 O& 

21 Katé SbvaLW Ypdva TPOTEPA Ev TH Evi, GAWs SE OLSE YPOVa, 
22 GAA' ody OTE LEV vost OTE 5'00 vost. yaPLaOEic 5'EoTi LOVOV 
23 tovd0' 6mEp EoTi, Kai TODTO LOVOV GAdvatov Kai Cidtov. OD 

24 uvynpovevouev dé, 611 TODTO HEV GmAVEs, 0 5 TANNTIKOG 

25 vodc Pbaptdc, Kai &vev TOUTOD ODVEV vost. 


Translation (I introduce letters for the sake of clarity): 


But since, (a) as in all of nature there is something that is the matter 
of each kind (and this is potentially all those things), while some- 
thing else is the cause, i.e., it is productive, because it makes them all 
as falls to a craft in relation to the matter, (b) of necessity these differ- 
ences must be present also in the soul. (c) And there is a sort of intel- 
lect, such as to become all things, and another sort such as to make 
them all, (d) as a kind of a positive state such as light. For in a certain 
way light too makes colours that are in potentiality colours in actuali- 
ty. (e) And it is this intellect which is separable and impassive and un- 
mixed, being it its essence in actuality. For (f) what acts is always su- 
perior to what is acted upon, as too the principle is to the matter. 
Now (g) actual knowledge is the same as the thing, but in the indi- 
vidual potential knowledge is prior in time, though generally it is not 
prior in time either. But (h) it is not the case that sometimes it thinks 
and sometimes it does not. However, (i) it is only as separated, that it 
is just what it is, and (1) this alone is deathless and eternal, though 
(m) we do not remember, because this is impassive, whereas the pas- 
sive intellect is perishable and (n) without this does not think noth- 
ing. 
Let us simply list what Aristotle says about AI: any interpretation of what 
Al is should provide a candidate that can be at least plausibly character- 
ized as Aristotle characterizes AI apertis verbis. 1 will first focus on 1-10 — 
each number corresponds to a letter in the translation — leaving aside (b) 
and (g), which I will consider later. 
Features AI is credited with: 


1) It is related to the ‘passive’ intellect as techné is related to its matter 


(a); 
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2) Itis productive of all things that the other (kind of) intellect becomes 

(c); 

It is like light, which makes potential colours into actual colours (d); 

4) It is (not only) separable, impassive, unmixed (but also) 7” actuality 

by its own essence (e); 

5) Itis superior to the other intellect, as the active principle is always su- 

perior to the passive one (f); 

6) Itis not the case that sometimes it thinks and sometimes it does not 

think (4); 

7) Only as separated, is it essentially what it is (2); 

8) Only this intellect is deathless and eternal (1); 

9) We do not remember, because it is impassive, while the passive intel- 
lect is corruptible (7); 

10) Without it nothing thinks (n). 


Ww 


Other elements to account for: 


(b): the active/passive difference needs to also be present im the soul; 

(g): actual knowledge is identical with the object known and is in general 
prior to potential knowledge (even though potential knowledge is 
temporally prior in the individual). 


1.2 Aristotle’s View of Human Intellect in de An. before III 5? 


The introduction of AI follows the inquiry on human intellect (III 4), i-e., 
on «the part of the soul by which the soul knows and understands» 
(429a10-11). Whether it is separable or not is to be established, as well as 
whether it is separable only conceptually-definitionally or also spatially, 
and how understanding comes about. Similarly to perception, intellec- 
tion is supposed to consist in being acted upon by its objects (vonté), and 
so it is characterized as impassive, receptive of the form and potentially 
identical with it (a14-17). But the analogy with perception is also a con- 
trastive one: as intellect can know a// things — rather than just receiving 
certain kinds of sensible forms as perception does — it must be unmixed, 
such that its own nature could not be anything else than absolute poten- 


2 Here I only consider III 4: other references to votc in the first book are embedded 
in dialectical and doxographical reconstructions, so it is not obvious that they are 
definitive theoretical commitments on Aristotle’s part. 
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tiality or capacity (a18-22). Thus, its impassivity must be different from 
that of perception: the latter is grounded in certain bodily features that 
work as ratios in the respective bodily organs, and that a) enable a sense to 
receive-become different forms (a sense cannot become itself, this is why 
sight cannot perceive transparency: the eye-jelly already 7s transparent), 
and b) limit the range of perceivable forms to a certain type (e.g., colours 
impacting on the transparent eye, sounds impacting on the “silent” ear) 
and entail the existence of “blind spots” even within the type the sense is 
sensitive to (e.g., we cannot literally hear silence). Intellection has no 
blind spots and no limitations concerning its possible contents, so votd¢ 
has no positive nature, neither can it be grounded in a dedicated bodily 
organ (a20-29). Separability? and unmixedness explain why receiving “in- 
tense” vonté* strengthens the noetic capacity, whereas perceptions that 
are too intense impair the sense by disturbing its internal, bodily ratio 
(a29-b6).> Perception is dependent on present bodily stimulation, while 
intellect can retain the received forms and exercise/re-actualise them by 
itself (b7-9). This “spontaneity” makes possession of the forms compatible 
with votdc remaining a pure capacity, as it still can “become” everything, 
including the already received and possessed forms (by spontaneously re- 
actualizing them). This freedom enables it to think ztse/f (b9-10), thus en- 
tailing the possibility of selfunderstanding. 

Aristotle has already credited the human intellect with a number of 
features. Like perception, it is receptive of forms, potentially :dentical with 
them, and zmpassive, while unlike perception it is unlimited as a potential- 
ity, separable and without organ, peculiarly impassive, as it is “spontaneous” 
and so capable of preserving its absolute potentiality even when possess- 
ing certain forms. Finally, its spontaneity enables it to grasp and know 


itself.” 


3 On separation and its meanings in Aristotle’s psychology, see FINE (1984), MOR- 
RISON (1985), MILLER (2012). 

4 The more abstract and far from sensibility a vontov is, the more intense it is. The 
more you understand, the more you become able to understand. 

5 See de An. II 8, 425a27-b8. 

6 This difference from perception has been already suggested in de An. II 5, 
417b20-26: universals are “in a way” in the soul. 

7 At b9 Ross follows the emendation of Bywater who changes kai abtdg 5€ abtov 
to Kai adtdc d'abtod, which would mean that voic is able to think Dy itself, rather 
than just ztse/f. But the emendation would make the passage redundant, as spon- 
taneity has been introduced above, at b7. 
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After a very difficult passage on the relation between sensibility and 
the noetic grasp of essences (429b10-22), two puzzles are addressed. 1) If 
vodc is impassive and unmixed (thus a ‘negative’ nature with no positive 
forms in common with anything), but thinking is being acted upon, 
how can voic think/grasp anything at all, given that X can be only acted 
on by a Y that has something in common with X (a22-26)? 2) How could 
vod think of/understand :tse/f?* If it is a vontov simply due to its own na- 
ture (per se), then all vonta will share this nature so everything intelligible 
will have vodc!? It will otherwise share some feature with vonté that 
makes it thinkable (per aliud) as the other vonté. In sum, selfthinkability 
entails either an absurd panpsychism or — in fact like Puzzle 1 — the nega- 
tion of unmixedness. The ‘solutions’ of the puzzle deserve a much deeper 
analysis,!° but they are worth mentioning even in brief, as they may be 
helpful in understanding what AI is later. As to the first puzzle, intellect 
is nothing at all until it thinks — it is absolute, content-less plasticity and 
pure potentiality even of ztse/f — just like a writing tablet without anything 
written on it. The tablet does not have to be /ike the contents of the 
words or propositions we can write on it, or like the letters those words 
and propositions are made of.!! Noetic contents are abstract, and their re- 
ception is unlike the bodily alteration of the like by the like (e.g., the eye- 
jelly’s chromatic assimilation), even if receiving them may well involve 
such bodily alterations (the contents are received onto the tablet through 
physical impressions on the wax tablet’s surface). Perceptual contents are 
thus physically assimilated by the senses in a way conceptual contents are 
not, even if no concept can be acquired without the subject acquiring cer- 
tain relevant perceptual contents. Once at least some noetic contents are 
received, then vodc is genuinely present as a positive capacity, which the 


8 The second puzzle is an application of the first puzzle to a special object: votc 
itself. 

9 Such a panpsychist consequence echoes that discussed in Plato’s Parmenides, 
132b10-c8. 

10 To my knowledge, the deepest analysis of these puzzles is to be found in LEWIS 
(2003); see also DRISCOLL (1992), POLITIS (2001), MILLER (2012), ch. 4.3, 
SISKO (2001), p. 185-189, GREGORIC/PFEIFFER 2015. 

11 The wax-tablet analogy concerns the different ways propositional contents and 
perceptual contents respectively “impress” our cognitive soul; it recalls Plato’s 
Philebus’ image (39a-b) of a scribe and a painter cooperating into our soul. More 
generally, the Aristotelian use of the wax analogy concerning both perception (II 
12) and intellection (III 4) clearly parallels Plato’s Theaetetus (191c8-195a9). 
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subject can exercise at will, but mastering a concept! is a dispositional 
ability that does not undermine the unlimited nature of thought. On the 
contrary, intellect may still become both the contents already acquired and 
those still to be acquired, so it can still become everything. As to the sec- 
ond puzzle, when thought objects are without matter, that which thinks 
and that which is thought are the same simpliciter'3 rather than just in 
form, but in enmattered particulars the intelligibles/universals are only 
potentially present. It is thinking itself that actualises its thought objects 
through “extracting” them from their matter, so although things need not 
have intellect in them for them to be thought (no panpsychism), vod¢ can 
think itself without sharing alien elements into its nature, which would 
ground its and everything else’s intelligibility (no negation of unmixed- 
ness). Indeed, it can think itself and become a vontov for itself “indirectly? 
i.e., only when it has received other vonté.'4 The idea can be illustrated as 
follows. Knowing X is becoming X without already being X; our intellect 
can become itself without contradiction, insofar as it (spontaneously) be- 
comes (but also actualises) an intelligible other than itself, such that it 
can grasp itself as the capacity of becoming/knowing anything. It zs the 
capacity of actualizing universals both in itself and in the worldly particu- 
lars, so in becoming something else it may understand itself as the capaci- 
ty to become anything else, namely a “negative” and unlimited nature. So 
far, so good for the votc aporia’. We are now ready to come back to our 
Alin IIIS. 


12 Although voic is responsible for conceptual activity in general, its cognitive ex- 
cellence is grasping the essences. See FRONTEROTTA (2016); BURNYEAT 
(2008), p. 24-25. 

13. But as we will see (cf. note 65), it is accidental sameness. 

14 Noetic selfcognition happens to be ancillar and collateral (év napépy@, Metaph. 
A 9, 1074b35-36) to the first-order cognition of other noetic objects. Only by 
‘becoming’ something else does our vodc become this becoming, namely, itself. 
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PART II: The Interpretations at Face-Value: Pros and Cons 
II.1 The Divine Interpretation (DI) 


DI comes in many forms, but classical DI, as defended by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias!> and prevalent among contemporary scholars'¢ is broadly an 
externalist interpretation, which identifies AI with a particular substance: 
God or the Divine Mind characterised as vonotc vorjoswc in Metaph. A (8, 
1074a34). AI is conceived of as transcendent of human individual souls/ 
intellects and as separated from them. Let us start from the predicates DI 
most straightforwardly satisfies. God is separated, impassive, unmixed 
and 7m actuality by its own essence, as for point (4)(e).!” As for point (5)(f) 
it is superior to the other intellect (ours) as the active principle is always 
superior to the passive one, since as a pure actuality it is ontologically su- 
perior to anything that is partially passive and potential. God does not of 
course think intermittently, so point (6)(A) is satisfied. As it is separated,'® 
God is essentially what it is: by being a pure essence without matter and 


15 See Alexander, de An., 88, 16-89, 22 Bruns; de Int. (Mantissa, II), 106, 19-109, 10 
Bruns. 

16 DI probably goes back to Theophrastus (see BRENTANO, 1867, p. Sff, 
MORAUX, 1978) and is argued for by FREDE (1996), CASTON (1999), 
BURNYEAT (2008), among many others. 

17 At line 18 we have évépyeta in Ross’ text, instead of évepyeia. This emendation 
made by TORSTRIK (1862) on the basis of Simplicius is theory-laden, as it de- 
pends on the latter favouring DI: God 7s actuality indeed (cfr. Metaph. A 9, 
1075a1-5, 1074a33-34). We can in any case make sense of évepyeia as a characteri- 
zation of God from the point of view of our sublunary world. 

18 yopto0eicg can be given a temporal, a causal, an “aspectual” or a hypothetical read- 
ing. The first (when it is separated) does not fit with DI but fits with what I will 
call the Human Interpretation (see ¢nfra); the second (since-, insofar as it is sepa- 
rated) does; the third (when taken as something separated) fits with the interpre- 
tations I will call Social Interpretation and Content Interpretation, as we will see 
(see infra), but much less with DI. The fourth (fit is separated: SILLITTI, 2016) 
looks implausible to me, in this assertive context. CASTON (1999), p. 207-211 
accommodates the third option within DI by giving to yapto0eig a taxonomical 
meaning: X is separable from Y if it can be instantiated without Y’s being instan- 
tiated. God as Intellect is an example of intellect without nutritive and perceptu- 
al soul, so vodg is separable from the other souls insofar as at least one instance 
of it does not require the presence of other souls, just as the nutritive soul is sep- 
arable from the perceptual soul because it is instantiated alone in plants. This 
account is quite appealing, but it entails that the same kind [vodc] has mortal in- 
stances (our intellects) and eternal instances (God=AlI): but, in a passage quoted 
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ontologically separable from the world, God fits well with point (7)(z). 
There is also no doubt that God is deathless and eternal, which addresses 
point (8)(/). 

Let us come back to (1)(a) and (2)(c): does God make all things our in- 
tellects become (i.e., 2), and is God to these things as art is to its appropri- 
ate matter (i.e., 1)? Apparently not. First, God is not a productive cause 
but makes everything move as a final cause,!? and as our intellects be- 
come what they receive, i.e., the intelligibles, in the DI God would be 
said to produce all vonté. However, this does not seem to be a job for the 
Aristotelian God, which only thinks itself without either knowing or 
(even less) producing contents other than itself. Art is a productive princi- 
ple through which an artist imposes a form onto a suitable matter, but 
God is not such a productive principle. We may stretch the meaning of 
(1) and say that the Unmoved Mover causes the sublunary world to move 
and the species to reproduce, so that it is a kind of indirect cause of our 
intellection of the species.*° Could Aristotle suggest such a loose (and 
even faltering) analogy, assimilate a productive principle such as art to a 
final cause such as God, and then equate a direct causal relationship, as 
art is to matter, to such a remote causal relation as that of God with vonté 
? This seems extremely unlikely, so points (1)(a) and (2)(c) are not satisfied 
by DI. 

(3)(d) explains (2)(a), as AI makes all things — that our “passive intel- 
lect” (=PI) become — «as a kind of disposition, such as light», which in- 
deed actualizes colours in potentiality. AI is to PI is thus what light is to 


by Caston as decisive (II 2, 413b24-27) where it is said that votc is a different 
kind of soul, separated as the eternal is from the perishable: a) the subject is votc 
and theoretical S0vayuc: it cannot be God, as there is no Sbvapic in God; and b) 
the passage is highly hypothetical and non-committal, as it says that nothing is 
clear about the matter and this seems (prima facie) to be a different, separate kind 
of soul. As I will argue, only the content of our intellectual power will be con- 
firmed to be eternal and identified with AI. See infra. 

19 CASTON (1999), p. 216-223 argues at length that God as a final cause is gen- 
uinely productive, but not in the ordinary sense in which moved movers are pro- 
ductive (as ‘efficient’ causes and through contact). Yet, this non-ordinary but 
genuine sense of being productive is not the way art is productive. Art and 
knowledge are not productive in themselves indeed, the desire of that who pos- 
sesses the art or knowledge is (see de An. T 10, 433a18-20; Eth. Nic. VI 2, 
1139b5-37). 

20 This is the way Alexander (de An. 88.54-89.26 Bruns) accommodates the passage, 
followed by FREDE (1996), p. 387, CASTON (1999), p. 216-222, and many oth- 


ers. 
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colours. We may suppose that just as light?! makes colours both visible 
(first actuality) and seen (second actuality)? through illuminating the 
transparent media (air, water), so Al is responsible for making the objects 
of PI thinkable and thought. Again, it is difficult to credit God with the 
causal role or power to actualize our intellects, as this weighty analogy 
suggests (see zufra), given that it only thinks itself; God may well be rele- 
vant for our contemplation and thought in a ‘moral’ sense, as an exem- 
plum and a regulative idea, but this is a different issue. Thus, Point (3)(d) 
also appears to trouble DI. 

Let us consider (9)(m). What is it that we do not remember? Why do we 
not remember, and what connection with God could such a phe- 
nomenon have? Depending on how we read 6t1, we can either obtain: 
“we do not remember, because AI is impassive whereas the passive intel- 
lect (PI) is perishable”? or “we do not remember that AI is impassive 
[...)? For the first reading — whatever account we give to the relation be- 
tween our not remembering and the mortality of our intellects — it is 
hard to show how the radical impassivity of God?4 could ever cause or 
ground our not remembering (the issue of what we do not remember 
must be addressed anyway, not only within DI: see infra).*5 For the sec- 
ond that-clause reading, it has been suggested that pwnuovedopev may 
have an “urban” sense, something like “let’s not forget it!”*° Aristotle 
would then be telling us that we should keep in mind that God is radical- 
ly impassive, unlike our affectable intellects that are perishable. Through 
this ingenuous interpretation, DI could make sense of (9), but to me, as- 
suming the adoption of a dialogical-colloquial tone in such a solemn and 


21 Light is the actuality of the transparent as such (de An. II 7, 418b9-11). 

22 On this point, See KOSMAN (1992). 

23 todto at line 24 must denote AI, as it is contrasted with 2a0ntuKdc vodc. 

24 Ladd “radical” because PI is also said to be impassive (e.g. 429b23): clearly, the 
impassivity of AI contrasted with the mortality of PI must be of another kind 
than the impassivity PI has already been credited with. PI is ma0ytucdg with re- 
spect to AI, but impassive with respect to the passivity of perception (which — as 
an alteratio perfectiva — is impassive on its own with respect to standard alter- 
ations). We have three kinds of cognitive impassivity (one of them is absolute) 
and two kinds of cognitive passivity (two of them — PI and perception - are 
compatible with relative impassivity). 

25 On this passage, cf. FRONTEROTTA (2007). 

26 CASTON (1999), p. 214; cf. also WEDIN (1988), p. 179-181. 
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assertive context?’ is highly implausible. Thus, in my view point (9)(m) is 
at best only poorly satisfied by DI. 

(10)(n) can be construed in many ways, including a) without AI, PI 
thinks nothing?’ b) without AI, nothing thinks”? c) without PI nothing 
thinks and d) without PI, AI thinks nothing. The first two options are tex- 
tually and also philosophically more reasonable than the latter two, 
which are plainly incompatible with DI. Advocates of DI may argue that 
without God not only would natural species be absent — as (1) and (2) in- 
fer — but also any human desire to know would not be moved towards 
inquiry, learning and contemplation. Therefore, not only would any ob- 
ject of PI not be there (vonté such as essences and species), but no actual- 
ization of PI would be there either, without the Object that moves all in 
the sublunary cosmos as imitated and beloved. If God moves everything, 
it also moves thinking subjects towards thinking and knowing, even 
though thought as such is not a movement but a perfect state. This read- 
ing does make sense of (10), but some perplexing issues remain. God is a 
condition of thinking, but not just gua thinking, rather insofar as think 
ing as a human activity causally depends on our desire to understand. 
Again, I would say that Point (10)(n) is poorly satisfied, and only if the in- 
terpretation is stretched. 

The remaining points (b) and (g) can now be evaluated in terms of DI. 
Initially (b) appears to be a problem for DI: the principle of the differ- 
ence between active and passive/potential, which holds in Nature (and in 
art), is also said to hold in the soul (év ti woyf)), but the difference be- 
tween God and our intellect is not 77 our soul. The soul is just one of the 
relata, the other being transcendent and separated from us. It is true that 
the act of the mover is 77 the patient,*° so even the difference between 
agent and patient may be thought to reside in the patient, but although 
the idea that God is 77 our soul as a mover may sound familiar to us, it 


27 CASTON (1999), p. 214-215, provides many examples of the “urban” use of 
Lvnpoveda: but significantly they all come from Platonic dialogues, where a con- 
versational rhetoric is deployed, for obvious reasons. Here in III 5 we face a total- 
ly different register. 

28 HICKS (1907), p. 509-510, summarises the debate about the four options and 
convincingly argues for a). 

29 For example, ROSS (1961), among many others. 

30 Alexander, perhaps because he perceives the difficulty, paraphrases év ti woxii 
with éxi tod vod (de An. 88.22 Bruns). 
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does not sound Aristotelian at all.3! The expression év ti yuxf] can be al- 
ternatively interpreted, perhaps not in the most natural way,” as referring 
to the general domain of psychological kinds.*3 As with natural things, 
there is matter/capacity and an active principle, and similarly there are 
two kinds of intellect, PI and AI. In any case, these possible ways of ac- 
commodating (b) appear somewhat ad hoc, so I would take it as poorly sa- 
tusfied by DI. Point (g) appears to interrupt the discourse and looks out of 
place, and indeed it occurs also elsewhere,*4 which is why Ross has ex- 
punged it, so it is problematic in itself and not just for DI. When contrast- 
ing God with our intellects, what is the point of saying that actual knowl- 
edge is identical with its object, temporally posterior at the level of indi- 
viduals but temporally prior in general? Before knowledge is actualized in 
us, it is in potentiality in our votc, which is a tabula rasa in the first place 
(see supra), but God always knows itself in- and as absolute actuality, as it 
is eternal. Therefore, if we take knowledge in general, actuality comes be- 
fore potentiality even temporally, because God does not come after any 
individual intellect and its selfknowledge comes before individuals’ 
knowledge of the world. This would be a strange and too condensed and 
opaque comparison between God’s selfknowledge and our knowledge of 
the world: an option that cannot be ruled out but, again, renders (g) only 
poorly satisfied by DI. 

More generally, DI is unsatisfactory because the introduction ex abrup- 
to of God as a deus ex machina within a psychological discourse is quite 
mysterious in itself: what is the explanatory job of introducing God, and 
how does it shed light on the machinery of cognitive psychology? Why is 
there an unannounced shift from psychology to theology, and then an 
unexplained return to psychology in III 6? 

In sum, DI can account for (4), (5), (6), (7) and (8), does mot account 
for (1), (2) and (3), and poorly accounts for (9), (10), (b) and (g). 


31 In particular, God is a final cause, final causes are not into the items that move 
towards them. 

32. For the meanings of év, see Phys. IV 3, 210a14-24. 

33 BURNYEAT (2008) suggests that év ti] yoxf] must be as generic as its term of 
comparison év andon TH pvdoet. See CASTON (1999), p. 205-207. 

34 De An. Ill 7, 431a1-3. 
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I.2 The Human Interpretation (HI) 


The HI is an znternalist/immanentistic reading, in which AI is regarded as a 
part/function/aspect of our individual soul, just as PI is. Historically, HI 
has had many advocates,*> and some among contemporary scholars.*° 
The general idea — disregarding its many versions — is that our individual 
intellectual soul consists of an active part acting upon a passive part. We 
can thus attempt to read III 5 from the perspective of the HI. 

An active part of our soul can act upon a passive/receptive part (PI as 
defined in III 4, see supra), so that PI receives from AI the forms in the 
same way that suitable matter is informed by art. Thus (1)(a) is at this 
point satisfied, although 7) how the two parts cooperate remains obscure, 
and 77) nowhere else in the corpus are two co-operating intellects (or intel- 
lectual powers) even mentioned. Such an active part would actualize the 
passive one by playing an active role — for example, by abstracting/extract- 
ing the universals from empirical contents retained in perceptive soul as ~ 
avtéopata>” — so it would make sense to say that AI makes all that PI be- 
comes as light makes colours actual, as in (2)(c) and (3)(d), which are 
thus satisfied. AI can well be separable, impassive and unmixed, just as PI 
has already been said to be (see supra: Part 1.2), but it is difficult to main- 
tain that a part of our soul is by its own essence 7 actuality (in the dative- 
reading) or, even worse, simply actuality (in the nominative-reading).°% 
Each part of the cognitive soul in Aristotle’s psychology is a capacity that 
may or may not be actualized, so how is it that we are not continuously 
conscious of Al’s essentially actual and supposedly uninterrupted activity, 
for example when we are asleep? This objection makes both (4)(e) and (6) 
(h) highly problematic. However, for (5)(f), there is no problem: AI 
would be superior to PI as an active principle is superior to a passive one. 
If AI is an immortal part of the human soul — perhaps our most real self — 
we get the most natural reading of (7)(i): indeed, the passive aorist yopio0 
sig could be given temporal meaning, i.e., “having been separated” After 
death AI is separated from the body and is essentially what it is. Of 


35 For example, Theophrastus apud Themistius (Paraph. De An. 107.30-108.35); 
Philoponus (De Int. 57.70-74); Thomas (In de An. 742-43, De Un. Int. IV). 

36 See RIST (1966), GERSON (2005), SISKO (2001); see also ROSS (1961), 
BRENTANO (1977), TRENDELENBURG (1833), ad loc. 

37 This is the suggestion by Thomas, In Aristotel’s librum de anima commentarium, 
book III, lectio 10, c. 736. 

38 See supra, n. 1. 
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course, we cannot deny the embarrassing tension between the idea of an 
immortal part of our soul and the theoretical framework of Aristotle’s 
psychology, but such a tension also concerns Aristotle’s somewhat anti- 
naturalist characterization of PI, so it cannot disqualify a reading of AI. 
However, with (8)(1) things get much worse for HI: AI is not just death- 
less but also eternal. Eternity also concerns the past, not just the future 
like immortality, and thus it follows that our individual AI pre-exists our 
birth and come to inhabit our body at a certain point.?? This “metempsy- 
chosis-assumption” is something that Aristotle considers insane and refus- 
es point blank.#° Thus, HI does not satisfy (8)(1). 

However, (9)(m) can be accommodated. As a function of sensibility, 
remembering is essentially embodied, therefore our real, immortal self 
will not remember its mortal life once separated from the body (and pre- 
sumably from PI, which is corruptible as it is rooted in @avtéopata*?). 
The most plausible readings of (10)(n) are easily satisfied in HI: without 
Al, PI thinks nothing — or nothing thinks — if receiving the universals re- 
quires an active function of “making” them. Finally, (b) is done the most 
justice by HI, and in fact HI has been put forward as an argument in 
favour of (b):49 the difference between AI and PI being 7 the soul clearly 
favours an internalist reading of AI. Again, (g) is troubling for HI: if AI is 
to PI as actual knowledge is to potential knowledge, AI is prior s¢mpliciter 
to PI but PI is temporally prior in the individual. Thus, if AI zs in the in- 
dividual as for HI, Al is at a time prior and posterior to PI! Thus, (g) is 
not satisfied by HI, unless it is excised from III 5 as Ross does. 

Some interpretive attempts have been recently made to articulate a de- 
flactionary version of HI,“ i.e., to regard AI and PI simply as two cogni- 


39 I do not enter into the debate about de Gen. An. II 3, 736b28, where votc is said 
to come «from without» (8dpa8ev) and to be divine. Themistius and 
BURNYEAT (2008) suggest that teaching and experience are votc external 
movers. CASTON (1999), p. 215-216, appeals to Aristotle’s sexist embryology 
(the form of the embryo comes from the father’s semen, and its matter comes 
from the mother’s menses). In any case, the passage need not be referring to a 
pre-existence of our intellect to our biological life. 

40 See de An. III 3, 407b20-26. 

41 See Mem. 1, 45012-25. 

42 No thought without @avtéopata, so without perception, so without body (III 8, 
432a4-10). 

43 See Themistius (In de An. 102.30-103.19), Thomas (De Un. Int.: IV, 83), ROSS 
(1961), ad loc. 

44 See WEDIN (1989), (1993); BARNES (1979). 
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tive functions of our intellect introduced to explain our ability to think, 
thus making psychological sense of (1), (2) and (3). From this view, PI ex- 
plains the reception of universals via induction from perceptual experi- 
ence, whereas AI accounts for our ability to use/exercise previously ac- 
quired concepts by combining them into judgements. The initial acquir- 
ing of a concept is passive as it depends on perceptual exposure to the 
world, while the use of concepts in propositions is active and does not 
further depend on present particulars. Although attractive, this view re- 
quires the attribution of eternity and immortality to AI to be taken as 
somehow metaphorical, similar to a rhetorical emphasis without real 
commitment. How could Aristotle talk so loosely within such a serious 
context? In any case, I cannot see how to make sense of the idea that our 
judgemental activity is immortal and eternal. Furthermore, making AI in- 
to a sort of second actuality*> — exercise of a previously acquired concep- 
tual capacity — is incompatible with it being a condition of PI, rather than 
a consequence of it. In addition, what would it mean to say that the 
propositional exercise of our conceptual repertoire is in actuality through 
its own essence? Would that not boil down to a tautology, namely, that an 
exercise is an exercise? Finally, we could not maintain that AI simply 
makes all that PIs become (2), because propositional syntheses are not 
concepts, even though the latter can be constituents of the former. More 
generally, such attempts tend to disregard the neatly contrastive language 
by which AI and PI are opposed** and the ontological chasm such a lan- 
guage puts between them. 

To sum up, HI accounts for (1), (2), (3), (5), (7), (9), (10) and (b) but 
does not account for (4), (6), (8) and (g). 


II.3 The “Social” Interpretation (SI) 


According to the SI — which may be taken as a non-internalist and non-in- 
dividualist variation of the HI - AI is neither God nor a part/function of 
our soul, but it is rather the possession of principles of science by the human 


45 See MODRAK (1991), p. 766, and KOSMAN (1992) who identifies AI with con- 
templation as consciousness. 

46 1110 pév/Etepov Sé (a10-11), 6 pév/6 88 (a14-15), odtog 6 vods (implicitly contrast- 
ed with another one, a17), (t0 nowdv/tod adoyovtoc: one superior to the other, 
a19), todto povov (this alone is immortal and eternal, a23), todto pév/d dé 
TaOnTUKds (a23). 
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kind in general.4” Such a possession at a species-level is deathless and eter- 
nal — as for (8)(1) — insofar as the human species is: although it is only 
eternal through being always and forever instantiated by individuals, it 
may be thought of as superior to each of its instantiations. Likewise, for 
(5)(f), humankind knowledge is superior to individual knowledge. As it 
is a habitus rather than a subject, it does not think at all, so it will be not 
the case that it thinks only intermittently and thus (6)(h)#* can be ac- 
counted for. It is separable - modal meaning of ywptotdg — from each of 
its individual instantiations, even though it must be instantiated to exist 
at all, so not only is it impassive and unmixed (like individual PI) but it is 
also in actuality by virtue of its own essence.” Indeed, as a habit it is a 
first actuality, and as an eternal and always present possession it is essen- 
tially in actuality, so SI therefore fits well with (4)(e). We can make sense 
of the idea that without AI, PI thinks nothing, as the human possession 
of principles may be thought of as a condition for the possession of prin- 
ciples by this or that human being, so (10)(n) can be satisfied under at 
least one of its possible readings.°° Concerning the cryptic reference to 
our not remembering in (9)(m), Aristotle could mean that our mortal Pls 
cannot remember the principles — which are not already in our souls as 
Platonic innatism entails — but must acquire them from experience and 
from teachers. In fact, teaching is the most straightforward way in which 
general human possession becomes a new individual possession, and the 
transmission of knowledge at the level of noetic soul is analogous to the 
transmission of life from parents to offspring at the level of reproductive 
soul. Why would AI be just what it is only insofar as it is separated (7)(i)? 


47 SI has been recently argued by BERTI (2011), (2016); but see also POLANSKY 
(2007) p. 462-468, KAHN (1992), MINGUCCI (2015), p. 179-194. Philoponus, 
De Int. 60, 37-43 is the first to suggest that AI is always enacted because the hu- 
man kind is always thinking. POLANSKY (2007), p. 466: «Aristotle contrasts the 
human individual - born unknowingly — to the generality of the human kind». 
KAHN (1992) identifies AI with the “logos? broadly meant as to include angua- 
ge, thought and culture, so this is why I include him among the advocates of SI. 
According to MINGUCCI (2015), p. 192, AI is «intelligenza collettiva e storica- 
mente depositata». 

48 This is strongly emphasized by BERTI (2011), (2016). 

49 With SI we can maintain évepyéta at a17, as in the most part of manuscripts, so 
there is no need to correct it in évépyeta. 

50 If we read (10) as “without it, nothing thinks” we get a false statement: arguably, 
the Aristotelian God thinks itself quite independently of human possession of 
universals. 
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By reading yopto0eic as having an aspectual value rather than a temporal 
one,>! thus meaning “considered in itself” rather than “having been onto- 
logically separated”, we can do justice to (7): the possession of principles/ 
universals at a human-kind level can be grasped as what it is — an essen- 
tially eternal possession — only if we envisage it as only contingently in- 
stantiated in this or that PI. Furthermore, in SI our point (g) ceases to ap- 
pear embarrassing and out of place, and it can be taken to be a central 
suggestion with argumentative import, to the extent that its excision 
turns out to be illegitimate and arbitrary. Actual knowledge is identical 
with the thing known, but for individual PI potential knowledge come 
first in time, although ¢f we consider the whole of human kind (6a, a21), 
actual knowledge comes first even temporally. Human kind is eternal and 
eternally possessing the principles, so that this possession (AI) is prior to 
potential knowledge not only simpliciter but also in time, provided that 
the subject is considered to be human kind.°*? As for (b), we can maintain 
that the difference between AI and PI holds “concerning the soul in gen- 
eral’) rather than “into the individual soul” according to a strictly “local” 
reading of év: it refers to the difference between the human soul in gener- 
al and its instantiations. 

We can now consider (1)(a) and (2)(b). Is the possession of first princi- 
ples by human kind related to individual PIs as art is related to its matter? 
Is it productive of all things the individual PIs become? Art imposes a 
form upon an appropriate matter that acquires or “becomes” that form. 
However, it does not seem that for Aristotle the possession of universals by 
humankind in general is what makes individual PIs become these univer- 
sals. In the locus classicus (An. Post. I 19) where the acquisition of univer- 
sals and first principles is addressed, there is no mention of such a posses- 
sion being at all relevant in the aetiology of individual knowledge. There 
is rather a story concerning perception, memory and induction, which 
are put forward as epistemological conditions for acquiring the habitus of 
first principles.°3 Moreover, we have seen that Aristotle suggests that intel- 
lection is a kind of suffering from the very same intelligible (b20 tod 
vontod),°4 without hinting at any mediational role of the possession of 
these intelligibles at a species-level. No doubt teaching is of the greatest 


51 CASTON (1999); BERTI (2016), p. 145. 

52 This point is originally and elegantly made by BERTI (2011), (2016). 
53 An. Post. 11 19, 99b15-100bS. 

54 De An. III 4, 429a14; Metaph. A 7, 1072430. 
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importance for Aristotle, but he does not values so much this social as- 
pect of cognition with respect to the acquiring of first principles,°> and in 
any case teaching could only be a part of this story, because at certain 
points of human history there is genuine discovery of new principles, as 
Aristotle himself proclaims on several occasions.*® Thus, (1) and (2) do 
not appear to be satisfied by SI. In addition, (3) is also problematic as it is 
an illustration of (1) and (2) through the image of light. It is true that AI 
and light are both said to be &&e1c, and human possession of principles is 
a habitus, but the possession of principles as belonging to humankind 
does not seem to actualize individual intellects in the same way as light 
makes potential colours into actual colours. The same objection could 
well be raised for (8): a discovery of previously unknown principles by so- 
me individual may well be deathless, as it remains forever a human posses- 
sion, but it can hardly be conceived of as eternal precisely because it is a 
discovery. The eternity of human possession of principles cannot be in- 
ferred from the eternity of humankind; on the contrary, Aristotle seems 
to consider what SI takes to be AI as not eternal. Thus, either Aristotle 
takes AI to be and not to be eternal, or SI is wrong with respect to (8). 

To sum up, SI satisfies (4), (5), (6), (7), (9), (10) and (b) and elegantly 
accounts for the otherwise enigmatic presence of (g) in III 5, but (1), (2), 
(3) and (8) are problematic. 


1.4 Beyond DI, HI and SI: The Content Interpretation (CI) 


In arguing for SI, Berti5” reminds us that Themistius and Thomas consid- 
ered those who proposed the view, but only to ridicule them as deaf and 
not worthy of even being called by name. While Thomas represents them 


55 Itis true that in Top. 1 2, 101a36-101b4 dialectics — a cooperative art par excellence 
— is said to be useful in regards to the first principles of science and to allow the 
way towards principles, but his role is preparatory: Aristotelian dialectics is not 
epistemologically selfsufficient for reaching grasp of first principles, much the 
less is it sufficient to obtain scientific knowledge from them. 

56 Some well-known examples are the progressive discovery of causes/principles 
and the birth of philosophy itself from myth (Metaph. A). In Soph. EL XXXIV 
Aristotle says that before his inquiry there was nothing at all on the topic. More 
generally, Aristotle is certainly conscious of the progress of sciences, driven by 
the accumulation of discoveries. 

57 BERTI (2011); (2016), p. 148. 
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as holding that Al is «the habit of principles»5* — the view I have labelled 
SI and that Berti defends — Themistius criticizes those who believe that AI 
«is either the first God or is identical to the premises, and to the bodies of 
knowledge derived from the premises».°? The first option attacked by 
Themistius refers to DI, while the second option, which I am going to de- 
fend under the label of Content Interpretation (C1), is quite different. The 
possession (habitus) of principles by humankind is one thing, while the 
first premises and other propositions that can be inferred through them 
are quite another. Themistius’ second option identifies AI with certain 
(possessable) contents, rather than with the possession of them. According to 
CI, Al is the objective system of first principles, which may or may not be 
the object of human science, i.e., which may become a human habitus/ 
Possession or not. 

We can thus determine whether CI satisfies (1)-(10) and (b) and (g), 
with a comparative reference to SI, with which CI is sometimes too quick 
ly identified. The first principles are essences and basic truths: they are 
objects of our PI as a cognitive excellence. PI involves a cluster of capaci- 
ties, among which are judgemental syntheses, belief-formation, inferen- 
tial skills and conceptual abilities in general, but its excellence consists of 
grasping essences and first principles, of “becoming” the formal structure 
of reality. Just as art imposes a given form onto a suitable matter, first 


58 Thomas, In Aristotelis librum de anima commentarium, book III, lectio 10, c. 729. 

59 Themistius, Paraph. De an. 102.30-33. 

60 BERTI (2011), (2016) seems to me to oscillate between SI and CI. On the one 
hand, as for CI he holds that AI is «the patrimony of eternal truths that humani- 
ty has gradually discovered and that it will continue to discover» (2016, p. 148); 
on the other, as for SI, he takes AI as a habit, a human habit eternally belonging 
to humankind, so inseparable from humanity as a kind (2016, p. 147). He told 
me per litteras that his proposal is substantially not different from what I am 
proposing here under the label of CI: but then I cannot grasp why he insists on 
the eternal belonging of AI to humankind and on Al’s being a human habit, un- 
less I interpret his proposal as a declination of SI. On CI as I mean it, the be- 
longing of AI to humankind is ot essential, AI is zot a human habit, its eternity 
is fully independent of being possessed by human intellects so of giving rise to 
human habits. A symptom of Berti’s oscillation is his twofold reference to 
Frege’s Third Realm (FREGE, 1917) and Popper’s World 3 (POPPER/ECCLES, 
1977). The first is fully objective and humanity independent, so it is apt to cap- 
ture CI; the second is composed of human products like theories, language, poet- 
ry, music and art, so it rather corresponds to SI. The second exists independently 
of being contained in the mind of a single individual, whereas the first is inde- 
pendent of being contained in human minds at all. 
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principles and essences inform our PI, whose negative nature is the abso- 
lute suitability for becoming any form whatsoever. First principles meant 
as the objective essences of reality are the genuine actualizers of our intel- 
lects, and they are precisely what our intellects become when we acquire 
scientific knowledge. From this viewpoint, the art/matter analogy be- 
comes clear, so (1)(a) is satisfied; possession of principles is produced by 
principles themselves, AI is what determines the possession, 1.e., it consists 
of the possessed thinkable objects, rather than being the possession itself; 
the latter is just the outcome of AI acting upon our Pls. Similarly, (2)(c) 
can be accommodated: when we acquire the principles, our PI becomes 
the principles. The principles as possessed by us give rise to perfect epis- 
temic states. These states — no matter whether they belong to individuals 
or to humankind — are literally produced by their objects, the principles. 
Again, the possession of principles by humankind is wot AI, rather it is 
brought about by AI. AI is exactly what our PI becomes as soon as it 
grasps its object: its object! Likewise, according to (3)(d) AI makes things 
potentially intelligible into actually intellected things: the principles actu- 
alize our intellects, that are a like a suitable matter/potentiality for such 
an actualization. Like light with colours, the principles illuminate our 
minds through becoming present in them, through making our minds 
become them. Light reveals colours to us, just as AI reveals ztse/f to us as it 
is essentially available for knowledge by our noetic capacities: the formal 
structure of reality is selfrevealing. If AI is the whole unified system of 
first principles, what does it mean that they are not only separable, impas- 
sive and unmixed but also essentially actual? Their ontological indepen- 
dence is absolute, and they are not existentially dependent on our posses- 
sion of them. The relation between them and our acquisition of them is 
radically asymmetrical as they cause our PI’s knowledge of them, whereas 
our PIs do not cause them to exist and be what they are. Our PIs can be- 
come contingently identical with them, but their very nature is not mixed 
with our cognitive relation to them. They are just what they are, insofar 
as they shape the very formal structure of reality, and for them being actu- 
al boils down to being true, real, and eternally self-identical. This may 
well be the meaning of (4) (e). As for (5)(f), the first principles are supert- 
or to our intellects, as the most excellent object of a cognitive capacity is 
more noble than the capacity itself. Perhaps, it is not a coincidence that 
elsewhere®! the voovpevov is said to be tytdtepov than the votc just as 


61 Metaph. A 7, 1074b29-32. 
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here Al is said to be tyudtepov than PI. In accounting for (6)(h), SI is cor- 
rect in that AI does not think intermittently because it does not think at 
all, as it is not a subject, but not because it is a habit. Rather, the system of 
first principles is the object of thought, and it is always objective and true 
whether thought or not. AI is not characterized as a habit but as a sort of 
€&1c, such as light. Light is a positive disposition, not an acquired state 
like first actualities; contra SI, we do not need to take &1¢ as meaning hu- 
man habitus (in the sense of: psychological acquired capacity) in this oc- 
currence. According to (7)(i), AI is it essentially what it is only as separa- 
ted: the system of principles is what it essentially is independently of be- 
ing grasped from this or that individual intellect, and from humankind in 
general. Its separation is its absolute objectivity, and the knowable content 
does not need to be known by any human being in order to be itself. On- 
ly AI is deathless and eternal, and as for (8)(1), primitive truths, principles 
and essences do never become. CI is particularly apt in accounting for the 
predicate of eternity, unlike SI (cfr. supra). AI is such that we cannot re- 
member it (9)(m): there is no room for &véuvyois and Platonic innatism. 
Memory depends on body and sensibility, whereas the first principles can 
be understood only by receiving them from the world (through experi- 
ence, induction and teaching). Even if you possess them, you cannot re- 
member them® and you need to re-actualize them immer wieder to “be- 
come” them again. Without the first principles nothing thinks (10)(n): if 
we take voeiv in the strongest sense of “grasping the essences? we easily 
get that there is no such grasp without the object to be grasped. AI is in- 
deed the noblest content of vogiv. Why is the difference between AI and 
PI “in the soul” (b)? When I come to know a principle/essence, my PI is 
identical to this principle, though this is a pro tempore identity. Yet, there is 
a difference in my soul between the objective content (AI) my soul has be- 
come identical with and my intellect (PI) as a capacity to become this or 
other noetic contents. AI and PI are different: one is eternal and divine, 


62 In translating, I have referred povov at a22 to tod0'émep éoti rather than to 
xopiosic d'goti. But both options are fine with CI: first principles are just what 
they are insofar as they are considered as separated; first principles are what they 
essentially are only as considered independently on being grasped by us (i.e. in 
their absolute objectivity). 

63 Unless you remember them per accidens: per se you only remember perceptual 
contents (Mem. 1, 450a23-25). 

64 This is the most proper sense of vogiv in De Anima, as it is shown by 
BURNYEAT (2008), p. 24-25 and FRONTEROTTA (2016). 
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the other is mortal, but they can temporarily become identical. It must be 
acknowledged that (g) is not as easy to explain by CI as it is by SI. Even 
though a cognitive function is by nature posterior to its natural object, PI 
as a potentiality is prior 7m time to its actual identity with the Object (Al), 
namely, to the knowledge/possession of principles. Why then does actual- 
ity come first also temporally, if we consider it not “for the individual” 
but “in general”? Principles as such are already in actuality, and their actu- 
ality consists of them being true and real, and thus eternally available for 
understanding. What individuals become when they know is already 
there, as actual knowledge is identical to the Object known, and this Ob- 
ject (AI) comes before any PI. Given that for CI, AI is essentially know- 
able but absolutely independent of our knowledge, (g) is poorly satisfied 
by CI, because we need to take “actual knowledge” as loosely referring to 
“what actual knowledge is about’ i.e., its objective content. 

To sum up, CI appears to satisfy (1)-(10) and (b), and to poorly satisfy 
(g). 
CI faces two major issues. First, why is AI one, whereas the principles 
are many? Al is the unified system of principles, the formal structure of 
the ordered cosmos, and it is in virtue of this that reality is intelligible at 
all. Even if many principles belong to AI, AI as the whole system of first 
principles is still a Unity rather than a disordered and juxtaposed mullti- 
plicity. Second, why qualify as voc the first principles, i.e., those objec- 
tive formal structures that are vonté? After all, they are what our vodc ¢s 
when it knows and understands, so they can be labelled as votg in virtue 
of the original connaturality between cognitive principle and cognized 
object, which is a grounding idea of Plato that Aristotle ultimately keeps 
endorsing. In thinking/contemplating a geometrical theorem my PI is 
somehow de-individualized and becomes the theorem, so the theorem is 
nothing more than the thought of it: it is not just my subjective 
thought, but rather the formal, objective Content my thought is now 
identical with. The theorem is the very principle of its own thinkability, 
and it is objective but ultimately connatural with thought. This is why 
the theorem is by nature apt to illuminate/actualize our intellects as it 
was light. 


65 I agree with LEWIS (2003), p. 109-110 on that the sameness between our vot 
and its object is accidental: indeed, our vot¢ becomes occasionally the same as a 
given intelligible (a principle or an essence), but it remains itself 7 being: in be- 
ing, it remains absolutely open to any possible contents, as defined in III 4 (see 
supra, 1.2). 
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Below is a synoptic chart of the analysis put forth so far. Of course, the 
advocates of one or another reading may well not be persuaded by my 
suggestions of what is satisfied and what is not under a particular reading. 
In any case, I hope to have made a plausible case for an interpretive op- 
tion (CI), which perhaps deserves some attention of scholars in their fu- 


ture research. 


De An. WI 5: | Divine Int. | Human Int | “Social” Int. | Content Int. 

1 (=a no yes No yes 
2 (=c no yes No yes 
3 (=d no yes No yes 
4 (=e yes no yes yes 
5 (=f yes yes yes yes 
6 (=h yes no yes yes 
7 (=i yes yes yes yes 
8 (=1 yes no no yes 
9 (=m) poorly yes yes yes 
10 (=n) poorly yes yes yes 
b poorly yes yes yes 

g poorly no yes poorly 
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Aristotle and the “Cartesians’ Error” 


Giulia Mingucct 


I. Introduction 


The title of this paper refers to the title of a famous work by Antonio Da- 
masio, Descartes’ Error (DAMASIO, 1994), but with a significant variation. 
I will not go into the complex exegetical problems raised by the historical 
Descartes’ views on the mind-body relationship, but I will rather deal 
with the influence of “Cartesian Dualism” on the contemporary debate 
on philosophy of mind and on the contemporary scholarship of Aristot- 
le’s psychology.! 

We owe it to Descartes that we think of mind and matter as the two 
great, mutually exclusive and mutually exhaustive, divisions of the univer- 
se we inhabit (cf: KENNY, 1989, p. 1). In an attempt to reject Cartesian 
Dualism, philosophers and scientists of the twentieth century proposed a 
return to the ancient position that Descartes had opposed, i.e. Aristotle’s 
psychological hylomorphism.” 


1 Descartes’ views about the relationship between self and body receive their best- 
known formulation in his Meditations on First Philosophy (1641). Often Descartes 
writes as if he thinks that a human person is an immaterial substance — a spirit or 
soul — which stands in some special relation to a certain physical body, its body 
(“real distinction” between mind and body). But at other times he speaks as if he 
thinks that a human person is some sort of combination of an immaterial soul 
and a physical body, which stand to one another in a rather mysterious relation of 
“substantial union” When philosophers today talk about “Cartesian Dualism” 
they usually mean the former view. 

2 Bibliography on the relevance of Aristotle’s psychological hylomorphism to con- 
temporary philosophy of mind is now extensive. See, at least, Enrico Berti’s pio- 
neering studies (BERTI, 1998; 2008); the monographic volume of Rivista di Filoso- 
fia Neo-Scolastica dedicated to the topic (BERTI, 2011; GALVAN, 2011; LOWE, 
2011; RUNGGALDIER, 2011); Anna Marmodoro’s critical analysis of the con- 
temporary proposals for “reconditioning” Aristotle’s hylomorphism (MAR- 
MODORO, 2013); William Jaworski’s recent publication (JAWORSKI, 2016) and 
his presentation of it in this volume (p. 181-196). 
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Psychological hylomorphism is an application to living beings of the 
ontological thesis according to which every substance is a compound of 
matter (6An) and form (nope). On this perspective, the soul is the form 
of an appropriate matter, a matter that has essentially the capacity to be 
endowed with life: the body. The soul is the “first actuality” of the body’s 
capacity for life: it is the actual possession of the body’s capacity to per- 
form a series of life functions. On Aristotle’s view, therefore, soul and bo- 
dy are reciprocally interdependent aspects of the living being, so that we 
must consider the former as an enmattered or embodied form, and the 
latter as an enformed or ensouled matter. 

This conception of the soul-body unity has been considered as a viable 
solution to the so-called “mind-body problem’, which is the core of to- 
day’s debate on philosophy of mind. A return to Aristotle in this area of 
research, however, is not simple for two fundamental reasons. 

The first reason concerns the theory-laden character of the interpreters’ 
reading of Aristotle’s reflection on the relationship between soul and bo- 
dy, and between psychological and physical states. There is, in fact, a com- 
mon tendency in the most widespread interpretations of Aristotle’s hylo- 
morphism, namely reading it by adopting conceptual categories born in 
modern age, and thus assuming, more or less explicitly, a certain post- 
Cartesian theory of mind. 

The second difficulty concerns a specific area of his psychological re- 
search, namely his noetics, his conception of thought (votc). Among the 
states of the living being that Aristotle considers hylomorphic or psycho- 
physical, there is a singular absence: thinking is considered to be separa- 
ble from the body. With regard to this claim, contemporary authors are, 
at best, embarrassed, noting a tension — if not even a real inconsistency — 
between Aristotle’s hylomorphist perspective on the yuxn-o@pa relation 
and his statements in De Anima concerning the separability of vodc. 

This paper addresses only the first one of the aforementioned difficul- 
ties, namely the theory-laden reading of Aristotle’s psychology. In parti- 
cular, I intend to argue that the way Aristotle’s psychological hylomor- 
phism has been (and in most cases still is) interpreted and accepted in the 
twentieth century debate had been influenced by the fundamental “Car- 
tesians’ error”: the distinction — if not anymore ontological at least con- 
ceptual — between the mental and the physical. I therefore begin with a 
brief introduction to the philosophical debate on the mind-body prob- 


3 For the second problem, see Diego Zucca’s essay in this volume (p. 139-162). 
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lem (see § II), and then show the influence that this debate had on the 
scholarship’s reception of Aristotle’s hylomorphism by taking, by way of 
example, perception (see § III). 


II. The Debate on the Mind-Body Problem 


In the twentieth century philosophical debate, one of the most discussed 
problems has been that of the nature of the mind and its place in the phy- 
sical world. The question has more than one formulation: one, perhaps 
the best known, is expressed in terms of the relationship between mind 
and body. Are these entities different on the ontological level or are they 
the same reality considered from different points of view? Is the mind an 
essentially biological entity or could it be, in principle, disembodied? 
How can the body think? How can the mind produce physical effects? 
These concerns have a historical origin, i.e. the modern age, and a father, 
i.e. René Descartes (see, e.g., DI FRANCESCO, 2002, p. 35; KIM, 2006, p. 
3; NANNINI, 2002, p. 22-24). 

In the Meditationes de prima philosophia (1641), Descartes describes 
what properly characterises the human being, the soul, as something 
completely different from that which may be found in other sensible en- 
tities. Both Aristotle and the scholastic Aristotelians used the Latin and 
Greek words corresponding to soul (Lat. anima; Gr. yoy) to designate 
the principle of all the life functions of a natural organic body, i.e. self 
nourishment, growth, and reproduction (nutritive faculty); perception, 
desire, and locomotion (sensory-motor faculty); thought (rational facul- 
ty). In order to distinguish his own, new, concept of the soul, in the Fifth 
Set of Replies Descartes provides a close criticism of this usage of the 
term anima: 


Thus, those who first gave “soul” its meaning probably didn’t distin- 
guish between two sources of energy or activity that are in us: the one 
by which we are nourished and grow and unthinkingly perform all 
the other actions that we have in common with the brutes, and the 
one by virtue of which we think. So they used the one word “soul” to 
name both [...]. Whereas I, realising that what leads to our being nou- 
rished is radically different from what leads to our thinking, have said 
that when the word “soul” is used to name to both of these sources it 
is ambiguous. If we want to take “soul” in its special sense, as mea- 
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ning the “first actuality” or “principal form of man”? then it must be 
understood to apply only to the source in us of our thinking; and to 
avoid ambiguity I have generally used the term “mind” for this* (AT 
VII, p. 356). 


This new object of inquiry, the mind, is considered by Descartes as the 
unitary centre of subjectivity: 


But what then am I? A thing which thinks. What is a thing which 
thinks? It is a thing which doubts, understands, [conceives], affirms, 
denies, wills, refuses, which also imagines and feels> (AT VII, p. 28). 


Intellectual reflection (“doubting, understanding, affirming, denying”), 
volition (“willing, refusing”), imagination and feelings:° these apparently 
disparate characters of mental life present to Descartes a common feature, 
i.e. conscientia, i.e. the power of the rational soul to reflect of its own 
thoughts and experiences (see also AT VII, p. 160; VIII, p. 7). 

As the sole possessor of consciousness, mind is not only a distinct res 
from the extended one (the body), but it is also something “private? 
which has a direct access in our own case by means of “introspection” 
This method, characterised by an inward examination of our thoughts 
and feelings, is altogether different from the scientific-experimental one 
adopted in physical investigations. Therefore, Cartesian Dualism favoured 
both an ontological distinction between mind and body, and an episte- 
mological distinction between the sciences dealing with them, respec- 
tively psychology and physics.’ 


4 Sic, quia forte primi homines non distinxerunt in nobis illud principium quo nu- 
trimur, crescimus, et reliqua omnia nobiscum brutis communia sine ulla cogita- 
tione peragimus, ab eo quo cogitamus, utrumque unico animae nomine appel- 
larunt [...]. Ego vero, animadvertens principium quo nutrimur toto genere dis- 
tingui ab eo quo cogitamus, dixi animae nomen, cum pro utroque sumitur, esse 
aequivocum; atque ut specialiter sumatur pro actu primo sive praecipua hominis 
forma, intelligendum tantum esse de principio quo cogitamus, hocque nomine 
mentis ut plurimum appellavi ad vitandam aequivocationem. Text by ADAM/ 
TANNERY (1974) [AT]. English translation by HALDANE (1911). 

5 Sed quid igitur sum? Res cogitans. Quid est hoc? Nempe dubitans, intelligens, af 
firmans, negans, volens, nolens, imaginans quoque et sentiens. 

6 For a discussion of the standard and the revisionist interpretations of this passage 
(the former including, the latter excluding, sense perception and imagination 
from the category of the “mental”), see the recent study by SCOTT (2017). 

7 Introspection was indeed the method of the first “scientific” school of psycholo- 
gy, ie. Structuralism, led by Wilhelm Wundt in Germany since 1879 (when he 
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As it is understood by philosophers and scientists of mind today, Car- 
tesian Dualism consists of two claims: 


(SD) Strong Dualism: The mental and the physical are separate sub- 
stances (Token Dualism) of two fundamentally and irreducibly distinct 
kinds (Type Dualism). 

(CI) Causal Interactionism: Mental states causally interact with physi- 
cal states, both causing such states and being caused by them. 


It is the conjunction of (SD) and (CI) that gave rise to the mind-body 
problem(s). Many of Descartes’ readers found it paradoxical that two 
items that are radically different in nature from one another coexist in an 
individual and interact, giving rise to his observable behaviour.’ 

To this problem, modern philosophers advanced mainly two different 
solutions.’ The first one is the rejection of (CI) in favour of parallelism, 
the doctrine that mental and physical states never interact causally, but 
merely “keep in step” with one other. The second solution is the rejection 
of (SD): there is only one substance that exists, be it at the origin of physi- 
cal and mental phenomena. This conception, known as “Ontological Mo- 
nism” [(M)], has been a dominant position on the mind-body problem 


founded the first formal laboratory for psychological research at the University of 
Leipzig). 

8 The nature of the interaction between the mental and the physical is one of the 
most discussed claims in the history of the reception of Descartes’ thought. Mod- 
ern critics of Descartes found two types of difficulties, one conceptual and the 
other empirical. Conceptual objections: (a) causation must be local: there can be no 
causal interaction between something located in physical space and something 
that lacks physical location altogether; (b) in causation some properties of the 
cause must be transmitted to the effect: since mental and physical states have no 
properties in common, they have no properties which could be transmitted be- 
tween them. Empirical objections: (c) according to Descartes, the nonphysical 
mind acts upon the body by altering the direction of motion of animal spirits; 
but any change of direction in the motion of the animal spirits is caused by some 
force acting upon them, and the nonphysical self cannot be the source of any 
such force. Cf: LOWE (2000), p. 21-26. 

9 There is also a third solution, namely the “antimetaphysical tradition’, whose 
leading representatives in the modern age are John Locke, David Hume and Im- 
manuel Kant. The antimetaphysical tradition rejects the question of the nature of 
the soul/mind as nonsensical, and instead addresses the problem of the empirical 
functioning of it. The question is no longer “what is soul/mind?” but “how does 
it actually work?” I will not take into consideration the antimetaphysical tradition 
in this context, since it has not influenced the exegetical debate on Aristotle’s hy- 
lomorphism. 
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and, as we shall see, also on the debate on the interpretations of Aristot- 
le’s psychological hylomorphism. 

Historically, (M) has been developed in three forms, depending on the 
nature of the substance that is assumed to be the underlying substrate of 
psychophysical activities: 


(P) Physicalism or Materialism: All that exist is physical (or materi- 
al).!0 

(I) Immaterialism: Mental items constitute the fundamental reality of 
the world, and physical things are mere constructs out of thoughts 
and other mental experiences. 

(N) Neutralism: The mental and the physical are two (independently 
identifiable) aspects of a single underlying substance that is in itself 
neither mental nor physical, but neutral or indifferent. 


In the twentieth century debate on the mind-body problem, the main ro- 
le has been played by (P), which may have two different forms: 


(SP) Strong Physicalism: Mental states are physical states, both in the 
weaker sense that each and every individual mental state is identical 
with some physical state (Token Identity) and in the stronger sense that 
all mental properties and kinds are identical with physical properties 
and kinds (Type Identity). 

(WP) Weak Physicalism: All that exist is physical (Token Identity) but 
may have also nonphysical, i.e. mental, properties (Type Dualism). 


Whereas the Token Identity Thesis merely asserts the impossibility of the 
existence of nonphysical particulars, the Type Identity Thesis also asserts 
the impossibility of nonphysical descriptions. By both holding the Token 
Identity Thesis, (SP) and (WP) maintain one of the most important princi- 
ples of modern physics, the Principle of the Causal Closure of the Physical 
Domain, according to which, «if a physical event has a cause (occurring) 
at time ¢, it has a sufficient physical cause at & (cf. KIM, 2005, p. 15; 2006, 
p. 195). In addition, (SP) holds also the Type Identity Thesis, which ans- 
wers to the requirement of the Principle of the Explanatory Adequacy of 


10 The terms materialism and physicalism are often used interchangeably, although 
there are differences. Whereas in modern materialism the material underlying 
reality is defined a priori — as a solid, impenetrable, permanent substance, inter- 
acting deterministically and only by contact — , in the physicalist ontology there 
exists everything that is admitted, a posteriori, by the physical science, like 
forces, waves, and fields. 
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Physics that physics provides «a true and exhaustive account of all physical 
phenomena» (cf. LEWIS, 1966). Since mental properties, it is claimed, are 
merely physical properties at a different, and less precise, level of descrip- 
tion, mentalistic descriptions are in principle replaceable by physical de- 
scriptions. Instead (WP), though maintaining a physicalist ontology, re- 
jects the Type Identity Thesis; that is, it admits the possibility of nonphysi- 
cal descriptions. Mental properties and psychological laws are irreducible 
to physical properties and physical laws: (WP) recognises the Explanatory 
Autonomy of the Mental against the Principle of the Explanatory Adequacy of 
Physics. Therefore, according to (WP), psychology and physics can deve- 
lop mutually alternative systems of classification, describing differently 
the same (physical) reality. 

The rejection of the Type Identity Thesis is one feature that (WP) has in 
common with (N). Unlike (WP), however, (N) rejects the physicalist on- 
tology, arguing that the single underlying substance is not physical, but 
neutral or composite. It is possible to offer two different descriptions of 
this single underlying substance, one in purely physical terms and the 
other in purely mental terms. For this reason, this theory of the mind is 
also known by the name of “Double Aspect Theory”, because it distinguis- 
hes two aspects or properties of a substance that are identifiable indepen- 
dently of one another." 


III. Aristotle’s Psychological Hylomorphism under the Cartesian Lens 


The modern and contemporary solutions to the mind-body problem 
mentioned above — Immaterialism [(I)], Strong Physicalism [(SP)], Weak 
Physicalism [(WP)], and Neutralism [(N)] — can also be found in today’s 
debate on Aristotle’s psychological hylomorphism. I will consider, by way 
of example, the major interpretations of Aristotle’s analysis of perception, 
atoOnotc. 

In the De Anima, Aristotle describes perceiving as the exercise of a fa- 
culty, the faculty of perception, which essentially involves bodily organs, 
the sense organs; it consists in “receiving” the sensible qualities “without 
the matter”: 


11 I will reserve the name “Double-Aspect Theory” only for (N), although many in- 
terpreters apply it also to (WP) by virtue of their common support for Type Dua- 
lism. 
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We must understand as true generally of every sense that sense is that 
which is receptive of the form of sensible objects without the matter, 
just as wax receives the impression of the signet-ring without the iron 
or the gold, and receives the impression of the gold or bronze, but 
not as gold or bronze; so in every case sense is affected by that which 
has colour, or flavour, or sound, but by it, not qua having a particular 
identity, but gua having a certain quality, and in virtue of its formula 
(de An. II 12, 424a17-24).¥ 


Aristotle’s theory of perception has been the subject of a debate among 
the scholars in which one can recognise the main exegetical positions on 
Aristotle’s psychological theory in general. 

It has been said that according to (SP), mental states are identical with 
certain physical states. The readers of Aristotle hardly understood his doc- 
trine of the soul, as a whole, as a reductionist theory;!3 however, there are 
those who have interpreted some aspects of it in this sense. The most 
striking example is precisely the theory of perception. For the interpretati- 
on called “Literalism” can mask a reductionist hypothesis on aicOnot<c, ac- 
cording to which it would be nothing but a physiological process, a pro- 
cess of ordinary alteration whereby the sense organ literally takes on the 
exact same quality that is being perceived (for example, in perceiving red, 
the organ of sight becomes literally red). This (SP) interpretation is held 
for example by Thomas Slakey in a 1961 paper, Aristotle on Sense Percepti- 
on: 


I therefore submit as conclusively established a literal interpretation 
of Aristotle’s statement that perception is a process in which the per- 
ceived object makes the sense organ “such as itself actually is” This in- 


12 Kaddrov dé mepi mdoN¢ aicoOjoEews dei AaPeiv Sti NH LEV aicOnoic Eotl TO SeKTIKOV 
TOV aicOnTOv ciddv &vev Tic HAs, Ciov 6 KNpds TOD SaKTVAIOD &vEv TOd oIdpov 
kai tod [20] ypucod déyetat TO onptetov, AapBaver dE TO yYpVOOdV 7] TO YAAKOV 
onLiov, GAN ody 1 YpvadS 7} YaAKdc dpoias 5é Kai H aicOnoIg ExdotOV bxO Tod 
EYOVTOS YPOLA 7] YOUOV 7 WOQoV naoyEl, GAMODY T EKaoTOV EKxeivov Agyetat, GANA 
toLovoi, Kai Kat TOV AOyov. Text by ROSS (1956). English translation by HETT 
(2000). In the De Anima, Aristotle dedicates to the analysis of perception eight 
chapters of the second book (II 5-12) and the first two of the third (III 1-2). I 
chose to quote this particular passage because it is a sort of recapitulation of his 
theory of aic®notc. 

13 With the exception of MATSON (1966): he claimed that all the Greeks, includ- 
ing Aristotle, did not have a mind-body problem because for them the mind was 
identical to the body. 
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terpretation can be expressed in the following proposition, which I 
will label A: an object which ts perceived to be x makes the sense organ 
involved in its perception to be itself x |...]. The phrase “receiving forms 
without matter” cannot be used to explain what perception is; it sim- 
ply repeats the meaning of “perceives” in obscure philosophical lan- 
guage. The mistake is to think that we can explain perception not on- 
ly in the sense of specifying physiological phenomena upon which it 
depends, but in the sense that we can somehow make more clear 
what perception is and how it is that an animal has the power of dis- 
cerning (SLAKEY, 1961, p. 474-475, 479-481). 


Others propose instead that perceiving and taking on a sensible quality 
are distinct types, though closely related. Richard Sorabji, for example, 
proposes a literalist interpretation of aio®notg in accordance with (N) 
(SORABJI, 1974; 1992; 2001). According to Sorabji, perception is a psy- 
chophysical or hylomorphic phenomenon, i.e. a obvoAov of matter (the 
physiological process) and form (the cognitive act). He maintains that the 
material aspect of this hylomorphic phenomenon is the sense organ’s lite- 
ral assimilation of the sensible quality: 


There is good reason to interpret the reception of form without mat- 
ter physiologically. It means that e.g. the organ of sight (i.e. the jelly 
inside the eye [...]) takes on the colour of the object seen, without ta- 
king on any material particles from the object [...]. In that case, in tal- 
king of the organ’s reception of form without matter, Aristotle is so 
far talking only of the physiological process (SORABJI, 1974, p. 52). 


Nevertheless, «the physiological process is only the material cause of an- 
ger. There is also a formal cause» (SORABJI, 1974, p. 54). Sorabji states 
that the formal cause of perception is the propositional content of per- 
ception, its intentional character (cf. SORABJI, 1992). It is therefore pos- 
sible to offer two descriptions of perception: from a material point of 
view, as a process of alteration (GAoiwotc); and from a formal point of 
view, as a cognitive or intentional act. The scientific definition of percep- 
tion must include both these aspects. 

Sorabji leaves open the exact nature of the relationship between the 
mental and the physiological types of event in perception; his definition 
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is simply the sum of the two components.'4 Functionalist and superveni- 
ent interpreters have tried to clarify the point. According to them, the 
mental is a property of a material system; mental properties are depen- 
dent on, but irreducible to the physical properties of the material system. 
Functionalism and Supervenience can be therefore classified as positions 
of (WP), as they combine a physicalist ontology with the Explanatory Au- 
tonomy of the Mental. 

One quote is especially representative of this position: «We could be 
made of Swiss cheese and it would not matter» (PUTNAM, 1975, p. 127). 
According to functionalists like Hilary Putnam, mental states are functio- 
nal states independent of the particular physical system that realises 
them. The same mental state can be realised in a variety of physical sys- 
tems, if they preserve the defining relations to causal inputs, behavioural 
outputs and other mental states, i.e. if they are “functional isomorphic” 
(Multiple Realisation Thesis). Functionalists assume the artefact model, in 
which the relation of form to matter is contingent. To take the example of 
perception, it is contingent whether the awareness of sensible qualities is 
realised in the physiological set-up of an animal eye or in the physical set- 
up of a robotic eye, since these two material systems are functionally iso- 
morphic. «What we are really interested in», says Putnam, «as Aristotle 
saw, is form and not matter» (PUTNAM, 1975, p. 136). By interpreting 
the Aristotelian form as a functional state of a physical system, Putnam 
was the first to make Aristotle an ancient precursor to functionalism.!° 


14 Sorabji specifies the relation between the phenomenon of perception as a whole 
and its material aspect as relation of composition (cf. SORABJI, 1972, p. 55); but 
he does not specify the relation of the formal aspect to the material aspect. On 
Aristotle’s view, a notion of this kind, which is held together only by the simple 
conjunction of the two components, cannot express the essential unity of the 
form and the matter of a hylomorphic compound, and therefore cannot provide 
the scientific definition of it (cf. Az. Post. I] 10, 93b35-37; de Part. An. | 3, 
643b17-24; Metaph. Z 4, 1030b7-10; 12, 1037b24-27; H 6, 1045a12-14; Poet. 20, 
1457a28-31). 

15 Martha Craven Nussbaum was the first Aristotelian scholar that confirmed the 
convergence between Hilary Putnam’s functionalism and Aristotle’s hylomor- 
phism, by adopting a functionalist perspective in her translation and commen- 
tary to De Motu Animalium (NUSSBAUM, 1978). Since then, many interpreters 
have read Aristotle’s psychological hylomorphism as a functionalist theory: see, 
at least, WILKES (1978); SHIELDS (1990); IRWIN (1991); COHEN (1992). 
Since the publication of Philosophy and Our Mental Life (1975), Hilary Putnam 
has modified the meaning of his reference to Aristotle, recognising a closer rela- 
tionship between form and matter (cf. NUSSBAUM/PUTNAM, 1992). 
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The Multiple Realisation Thesis fails to see how radical the soul-body 
unity is in Aristotle’s work. Though Aristotle’s use of artefacts to exempli- 
fy the relationship between form and matter in the living compound is 
not rare (see, e.g., Phys. II 2, 194a21-27; 8, 199a8-20; 9, 199a34-200b8; de 
An. 1 1, 403a29-b7; II 1, 412b11-17; de Part. An. 11, 639b11-30; 640b17-29; 
641a5-17; 642a6-13; Metaph. H 2, 1043a14-28), to him the soul-body unity 
has peculiar features compared to other hylomorphic compounds (see 
esp. Phys. II 1, 192b8-32). According to Aristotle, the living body contains 
within itself the dpyr) of all its life functions; when it performs them, it 
naturally brings into realisation the selfsame capacities by which it is de- 
fined. Therefore, it cannot be composed of a matter whatsoever: it must 
be composed of a very specific matter organised in a determinate way in 
order to perform the “multi-tasking” function by which it is defined, that 
is, living. A body composed of a different matter or arranged in different 
structure would not be capable of living, and thus would fail its intrinsic 
goal, being a “body” only homonymously, as Aristotle puts it (cf. de Part. 
An. I 1, 640b34-641a6): it would have only the name, but not the defini- 
tion corresponding to the name, of a living body (cf Cat. 1, 1a1-6). 

Supervenience seems to establish a closer relationship between the 
mental properties and the physical properties of a material system. In 
fact, according to what is established by one of the most representative in- 
terpreters supporting this position, Victor Caston,'® the fundamental te- 
net of Supervenience is the Nonsymmetric Covariation Thesis. According to 
it, there cannot be a difference in mental states without a difference in 
physical states (cfi CASTON, 1997, p. 313-314). 

By arguing that mental variations “follow from” physical variations, 
Supervenience gives the matter ontological and explanatory priority over 
the form, thus overturning Aristotle’s teleological perspective. According 
to Aristotle, bodily structures and processes depend on the soul and its 
functions, and not vice versa. With the intent to recognise priority of the 
form over the matter, Caston combines the Nonsymmetric Covariation The- 
sts with the Causal Efficacy of the Mental (cf. CASTON, 1997, p. 338). Ac- 
cording to this type of Supervenience, known as Emergentism, mental pro- 


16 Victor Caston believes that the first supporter of Supervenience was Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. According to Caston, Alexander took the soul to be a power that 
“supervenes” on the temperament of the body (cf. Alex.Aphr. de An. 25.2-3) - 
where by “supervenes’?, Alexander would have meant “follows from” (cf. de An. 
104.27-34: «the difference in soul follows from the temperament of the body’s 
being of a certain sort»): see CASTON (1997), p. 247-350. 
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perties “emerge” from matter when it reaches a certain level of complexi- 
ty as genuinely new, irreducible causal powers obeying their own laws 
(i.e. laws which are not deducible from physical laws): 


[...] Aristotle might tend towards an emergentist solution, that is, one 
that accepts downward causation while upholding the supervenience 
of the mental [...]. On this view, which properties a living thing has, 
including its causal powers, will be fully determined by its elemental 
constitution. Nevertheless, not all behaviour will be caused by its ele- 
mental powers. Some behaviour will result from contribution of new, 
emergent causal powers that arise, necessarily, from matter. Emergen- 
tism thus accounts for the preeminence Aristotle gives to form, with- 
out undercutting the supporting role matter plays (CASTON, 1993, 
p. 332, 337-338). 


Emergentism, though, seems to run into over-determination, since it 
maintains both the Principle of the Causal Closure of the Physical Domain 
and the Causal Efficacy of the Mental.'’ The emergentist appears to have 
two choices to consider. Either (a) she can recognise that the causal work 
is made at the physical level, that is, at the level of the physical system 
that underlies the mental state, or (b) she can opt to abandon physical 
causal closure. In case (a), the mental state would not work at all; in other 
words, it would be an epiphenomenal property (Epiphenomenalism)."* In 
case (b), the emergentist would reject what is held to be the “characte- 
ristic principle” of Physicalism [(P)] (cf. POPPER, 1977, p. 51) and, with 


17 The argument, known as the Causal Closure Argument, has three premises: (1) At 
every time at which a physical state has a cause, it has a fully sufficient physical 
cause (Principle of the Causal Closure of the Physical); (2) Some physical states have 
mental states amongst their causes (Causal Efficacy of the Mental); (3) When a 
physical state has a mental state amongst its causes, it is not overdetermined by 
that mental state and some other physical state (Principle of Causal Non-overdeter- 
mination). Premise (3) rules out the possibility that the physical effect P of a cer- 
tain mental state M simultaneously has independent but fully sufficient physical 
causes P(1), P(2)... P(n); therefore we have no option but to identify the mental 
state M with one or another of the physical states P(1), P(2)...P(n). Cf. LOWE 
(2000), p. 26-29. 

18 According to the definitions provided by Victor Caston himself, both Emergen- 
tism and Epiphenomenalism hold the thesis of the supervenience of the mental 
on the physical, but whereas Emergentism recognises the Causal Efficacy of the 
Mental, Epiphenomenalism rejects it: according to this latter, the mental proper- 
ties are causally impotent. Cf. CASTON (1997), p. 310-319. 
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it, (P) itself; in short, she would embrace a form of Strong Dualism 
[(SD)]."? 

To strip the physical-physiological aspect off of perception is Myles 
Burnyeat (BURNYEAT, 1992; 1995; 2001; 2002). In 1983 Burnyeat began 
to deliver a paper aimed at refuting Richard Sorabji’s interpretation, 
along with the functionalist reading Burnyeat took it to support.”° Accor- 
ding to him, perception is a “spiritual change” that does not involve 
any “material change”: 


All these physical-seeming descriptions — the organ’s becoming like 
the object, its being affected, acted on, or altered by sensible qualities, 
its taking on sensible form without the matter — all these are referring 
to what Aquinas calls a “spiritual” change, a becoming aware of some 
sensible quality in the environment [...]. The only necessary conditi- 
ons are states of receptivity to sensible form [...]. When these have be- 
en specified, the material side of the story of perception is complete 
(BURNYEAT, 1992, p. 21, 23).?! 


Burnyeat’s reading gave rise to a dispute between the “literalists” (e.g., Ri- 
chard Sorabji, John E. Sisko, Stephen Everson) and those that begun to 
be labelled “spiritualists” (e.g., Myles Burnyeat, Sarah Broadie, Thomas K. 
Johansen) following Burnyeat’s borrowing of the expression “spiritual 
change” from Thomas Aquinas”? (on this dispute, see esp. CASTON, 
2005). 


19 Most contemporary emergentists find neither option tolerable; nevertheless, the 
Causal Closure Argument is an objection they must take seriously. 

20 According to Burnyeat, Sorabji’s interpretation of the “reception of form with- 
out matter” as a literal physiological change of the quality in the organ offers the 
“material side” of perception, and in doing so, it supports the Type Dualism held 
by the functionalist interpretation. Cf. BURNYEAT (1992), p. 15. 

21 This is the published version of Burnyeat’s 1983 paper. 

22 The idea of “spiritual change” is stated by John Philoponus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Franz Brentano. Aquinas’ exegesis — which has been classified also by others 
as a “spiritualist interpretation of hylomorphism”: see, e.g., NANNINI (2002), p. 
18 — has been particularly important to Burnyeat (cf. BURNYEAT, 2001, p. 130). 
Aquinas describes perception as a “spiritual immutation”: «Immutatio vero spiri- 
tualis est secundum quod species recipitur in organo sensus aut in medio per 
modum intentionis, et non per modum naturalis formae. Non enim sic recipi- 
tur species sensibilis in sensu secundum illud esse quod habet in re sensibili» (77 
de An. § 418). The sensible form is in the sense organ in a way different than the 
one it is in the sensible object, because in the latter «it has a natural mode of 
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On Burnyeat’s reading, perception is just a cognitive state, i.e. the awa- 
reness of colours, sounds, smells and other sensible qualities in the en- 
vironment. There is no physiological process that stands to perceptual 
awareness as matter to form. Perception is a “pure transition of form” 

Burnyeat recognises that there are some standing material conditions 
which are necessary for perception to take place, such as the transparency 
of the eye-jelly, the intermediate temperature and hardness of the organ 
of touch. But these conditions are for Burnyeat merely “states of receptivi- 
ty to sensible form’, static conditions ensuring the proper disposition of 
the sense organ: when these have been specified, the material side of the 
theory of perception is complete (cf. BURNYEAT, 1992, p. 23; 1995). 
Even when some material changes are involved in perceptual acts, they 
are nothing but mere accidental accompaniments (Kati ovpPeByKdc), 
which are irrelevant for the scientific account of perception (cf. BUR- 
NYEATF, 2001). 

Spiritualism can be considered as a peculiar form of Immaterialism 
[(I)]. Burnyeat assumes that the underlying subject of cognitive states 
such as perception and thought is a very particular kind of matter, a mat- 
ter that is essentially «pregnant with consciousness, needing only to be 
awakened to red or warmth» (BURNYEAT, 1992, p. 19). Given this quasi- 
vitalist definition of biological matter, it would logically follow that any 
change it undergoes is, in a sense, “spiritual” But it is not clear, in Bur- 
nyeat’s perspective, whether it is the whole living body or just the physical 
material of which the sense organs are made that is «essentially alive, essenti- 
ally capable of awareness» (BURNYEAT, 1992, p. 26). By intentionally ex- 
cluding from his spiritualist analysis vegetative life functions such as nut- 
rition, growth and reproduction, and also passions (cf. BURNYEAT, 1995, 
p. 432-433; 2001, p. 129-130), Burnyeat treats their bodily side as “mere 
matter’, capable of undergoing “mere material changes” In so doing, Bur- 
nyeat shows a dependence on Descartes’ distinction between mental 
functions, characterised by awareness, and bodily functions, characterised 
by matter in motion.” But it is exactly this dependence on Cartesian 
Dualism that, according to Burnyeat himself, prevents today’s Aristoteli- 


being (habet esse naturale), but in the sense it has an intentional and spiritual 
mode of being (habet esse intentionale et spirituale)» (in de An. § 553). 

23 Cf. esp. BURNYEAT (1995), p. 433: «If you ask why perception and its objects 
should be singled out for special status, I can only guess. What is special about 
perception is that it is a low-grade form of knowledge». 
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an scholars from understanding Aristotle (cf BURNYEAT, 1992, p. 16, 
22). 


IV. Conclusive Remarks 


Most contemporary philosophers would disown Cartesian Dualism; but 
even those who explicitly renounce it are often profoundly influenced by 
it. This is the case, for example, of theories of mind such as Neutralism, 
Functionalism, and Supervenience. They have in common the rejection 
of the Type Identity Thesis, the thesis that all mental properties and kinds 
are physical properties and kinds. They accept, instead, the thesis that the- 
re are realities (physical, according to Functionalism and Supervenience; 
neutral or composite according to Neutralism), which may also possess 
nonphysical, mental properties. Mental properties and psychological laws 
are not reducible to physical properties and physical laws: the mental is 
explanatory autonomous. 

Even the more “extreme” options of Strong Physicalism and Spiritua- 
lism maintain a conceptual distinction between the mental (or “spiritu- 
al”) and the physical (or material). For both the reductionists and the spi- 
ritualists, in order to support, the former, the identity of mental states 
with their physical equivalents, and the latter the accidentality of “materi- 
al changes” with respect to “spiritual changes’; must distinguish the refe- 
rent of our psychological expressions (what can be said “mental” or “spiri- 
tual”) by the referent of our physicalist expressions (what can be 
said “physical” or “material”). If they did not recognise a conceptual dis- 
tinction between the mental and the physical, they could not ask the 
question about the nature of their relationship and therefore not even an- 
swer in terms, the reductionists, of identity, and the spiritualists, of acci- 
dentality. 

Despite their reciprocal differences, the above mentioned interpretati- 
ons of Aristotle’s psychological hylomorphism fall precisely in that “Car- 
tesian error” they wish to avoid: the sharp distinction between a “pure” 
mental component and a “pure” physical component in the life functions 
of the living being — that is, between a mental component and a physical 
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component that can be identified and defined independently of each 
other.*4 

The heredity of Descartes’ thought seems to have prevented today’s 
Aristotelian scholarship from getting out of the dualistic frame outlined 
by his philosophy. In this, Descartes succeeded in obtaining his purpose: 
to make his readers «accustom themselves to [his] principles and recogni- 
se the truth in them before they notice that they destroy those of Aristot- 
le» (AT IIL, p. 298). 
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Contemporary Hylomorphism and the Problems of Mind 
versus Body 


William Jaworski 


During the late 1980s Martha Nussbaum and Hilary Putnam (NUSS- 
BAUM/PUTNAM, 1992) circulated a coauthored paper that renewed 
interest in the idea that Aristotelian hylomorphism might provide re- 
sources for solving problems in the philosophy of mind. It would never- 
theless take over a decade for their idea to catch on. Contributing to an 
area like philosophy of mind requires formulating theories in ways that 
make it evident how they solve problems within that area, and it was un- 
clear to most philosophers of mind exactly what a hylomorphic psycholo- 
gy claimed and how it could solve mind-body problems. 

The difficulty was abetted by disagreements about what exactly Aristo- 
tle’s psychology was. Some claimed it was a form of substance dualism 
(ROBINSON, 1983), or dual-attribute theory (BARNES, 1972); others, a 
version of the psychophysical identity theory (SLAKEY, 1961), functional- 
ism (WILKES, 1974; HARTMAN, 1977), neoparallelism (ROSS, 1973), or 
panpsychism (BURNYEAT, 1992), and yet others a view that was ulti- 
mately incoherent (GRANGER, 1996), or (perhaps more charitably) a 
view that waffled between incoherence and nonreductive physicalism 
(WILLIAMS, 1986). Philosophers of mind could thus see little value in 
studying Aristotle’s psychology: not only it was unclear what it claimed, 
but whatever it claimed, they were assured by the experts that it was a the- 
ory of some already familiar sort. Why, then, look to a figure separated 
from us in time and, more importantly, conceptual space, who wrote in a 
defunct language that was difficult to decipher both in translation and in 
the original, who lived before the Scientific Revolution, and whose ideas 
on so many topics had been proven false by the enhanced methods for 
studying the natural world that the Revolution introduced? Why turn to 
Aristotle, moreover, when it was so much easier to look to contemporary 
exemplars of whatever kind of view he must have endorsed? 

The result shouldn’t be surprising. Aristotle himself noted that we un- 
derstand things initially in terms of what is better known to us, and what 
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is better known to contemporary philosophers are ways of conceptualiz- 
ing things that have been inherited largely from Descartes. Little wonder 
if even specialists have trouble understanding a pre-Cartesian view. It was 
the elaboration of Aristotelian themes in metaphysics — particularly work 
on powers and composition — that ultimately enabled Nussbaum and 
Putnam’s idea to be more than a mere suggestion. It enabled contempo- 
rary hylomorphists to formulate the basic principles of their theory in a 
way that could contribute to current debates and solve mind-body prob- 
lems. 

Mind-body problems are persistent problems understanding how 
thought, feeling, perception, and other paradigmatically mental phenom- 
ena fit into the natural world. The problem of emergence is an example; 
it demands an explanation for how physical interactions devoid of con- 
sciousness manage to give rise to thoughts, feelings, perceptions and oth- 
er conscious states. How is it that the movements of tiny particles in my 
brain give rise to the rich conscious experiences I have? The answer is not 
obvious since the following claims all seem plausible: 


(1) We have conscious experiences. 

(2) We are composed of physical particles. 

(3) The properties of a composite whole are determined by the proper- 
ties of the particles composing it. 

(4) Physical particles do not have conscious experiences. 

(5) No number of non-conscious particles could combine to produce a 
whole with conscious experiences. 


It seems obvious that we have conscious experiences as claim (1) says. 
Claim (2), moreover, seems well-supported empirically: we seem to be 
composed of the same materials as everything else in the physical uni- 
verse, and our best physics suggests that those materials are microscopic 
particles. Many examples seem to illustrate claim (3). I have the mass I 
have, for instance, because I am composed of physical particles with 
smaller masses that collectively add up to my bigger mass. Likewise, I 
have the position and velocity I do because the particles composing me 
are located and moving the ways they are. Given that so many of the 
properties of a whole are determined by the properties of its constituent 
particles, it’s not implausible to suppose that all the properties of a whole 
are determined by the properties of those particles. It seems, moreover, 
that the behavior of those particles can be described and explained ex- 
haustively by physics, as per claim (4): we needn’t invoke a psychological 
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or even a biological vocabulary to describe and explain what they are and 
what they can do. There also seem to be good reasons to endorse claim 
(5). One particle by itself does not have the power to produce conscious 
experiences. If it did, then consciousness would have emerged much earli- 
er in the universe’s history than we think it did, and it would also be 
more widespread - even rocks, tables, oxygen atoms, and electrons could 
be conscious. But if one particle by itself does not have the power to pro- 
duce conscious experiences, then it is difficult to see how any number of 
particles could combine to produce conscious experiences. For suppose 
that some number of particles, N, do not have the power to produce con- 
scious experiences. If one particle does not make a difference to whether 
or not something is conscious, then clearly N+1 particles will not have 
the power to produce conscious experiences either. Since N can be any 
number one likes, it seems to follow that no number of non-conscious 
particles has the power to produce a whole with conscious experiences. 

It is thus plausible to suppose that claims (1)-(5) are all true, yet they 
cannot all be true because jointly those claims are inconsistent: claim (1) 
implies that we have conscious experiences, yet claims (2)-(5) together im- 
ply that we do not. At least one of the claims must therefore be false, yet 
the lines of reasoning just described make it difficult to say which. 

Mind-body problems like the foregoing have a common architecture. 
On the one hand, they take the physical universe to be a vast undifferenti- 
ated sea of matter and energy that can in principle be described exhaus- 
tively by our best current or future physics. On the other hand, they take 
seriously the idea that we have (or at least appear to have) capacities that 
cannot be exhaustively described using the conceptual resources of 
physics, for the vocabulary of physics doesn’t include predicates and 
terms such as ‘believes; ‘hopes; ‘feels; and ‘wants? There is, then, a prob- 
lem understanding how the capacities for believing, hoping, feeling, and 
wanting fit into the universe that physics describes. 

The assumptions that generate mind-body problems are widespread, 
but that doesn’t make them true, and hylomorphism implies that they are 
false. Hylomorphism’s basic idea, stated very roughly, is that some things 
are composed of physical materials with a specific form or structure. A 
human being, for instance, is not composed of physical materials config- 
ured in any way whatsoever, but physical materials configured in a very 
specific way. In some cases, a thing’s configuration (its form or structure) 
is something static, like the relatively unchanging spatial arrangements of 
atoms in a crystal, but in the most interesting cases, the configuration 
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comprises dynamic interactions among an individual’s components. The 
configurations of matter and energy that make human beings and other 
complex living things what they are cannot be characterized apart from 
the dynamic interactions among their various organ systems, along with 
their component organs, tissues, cells, and the molecules, atoms, and fun- 
damental physical materials ultimately composing them. 

Aristotle originally introduced hylomorphism to account for change 
or coming-to-be. Every change, he said, involves two explanatory factors 
(Phys. 1 7, 190a15ff.).! First, there is something that exists prior to the 
change and persists through it. Second, there is a characteristic or form 
(eidos) which the persisting thing previously lacked, or (depending on the 
case) which it previously had, and which it subsequently comes to have 
(or comes to lack). To say that Socrates becomes musical at ¢ thus implies 
that Socrates exists prior to ¢, that he lacked the form of being musical, 
but took on that form at f. A persisting thing coming to have different 
forms at different times is therefore what change consists in. 

Aristotle extended this way of understanding the coming-to-be of 
properties to account for the coming-to-be of substances: in each case, 
there is something that exists prior to a substance coming to be and that 
persists through its coming to be (Phys. 17, 190b1ff.): a statue comes to be 
from some pre-existing stuff on account of that stuff changing its shape, a 
house comes to be on account of putting some pre-existing things togeth- 
er house-wise, and the same goes mutatis mutandis for natural things 
such as Socrates, which are substances in the strictest sense (Phys. I 7, 
190b17ff.). 

Natural things, for Aristotle, include plants and animals, their parts, 
and the simple bodies: earth, air, fire, and water (Phys. II 1, 192b8-13; Me- 
taph. H 1, 1042a8-10). What qualifies these as natural is that each has 
within itself a source of change and stability. Unlike the case of an artifact 
such as a table, which comes to have its characteristic shape on account of 
an external agent, a human develops its distinctive array of parts and car- 
ries on its distinctive metabolic processes and other activities not on ac- 


1 The term “factor” here translates the Greek word arché which designates a source, 
origin, or starting point. Although Aristotle sometimes refers to a linguistic enti- 
ty, such as the major premise of an argument, as an arché, the latter need not be 
linguistic entities. To call a’s matter an arché, for instance, implies that a’s matter 
explains something about a. The same is true mutatis mutandis of a’s form. This 
does not imply that either the matter or the form is a linguistic entity. 
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count of an external agent but on account of itself: it is itself the source of 
the distinctively human characteristics it takes on. 

Natural things are the ultimate engines of change on Aristotle’s view; 
they are the things that are ultimately responsible for why anything un- 
dergoes the changes it does. Tracing the provenance of any putative 
change will eventually yield an explanation that has as its truthmaker a 
natural substance or substances acquiring or losing some form or forms. 

Among the changes natural things undergo, some fall into stereotypi- 
cal patterns. Biological development is the paradigm: fish grow gills and 
scales, not lungs and skin, whereas humans do the opposite. These occur- 
rences cannot happen by chance, Aristotle argues, for things that happen 
by chance do not display the kind of regularity we find in cases like bio- 
logical development (Phys. II 8, 198b33ff.) Developmental changes hap- 
pen instead on account of the natures (phuseis) of things. Behavioral regu- 
larities, whether in living things or in nonliving materials, are due to the 
natures things have. 

The changes that are due to something’s nature are those which it un- 
dergoes on account of itself (kath’hauto), that is on account of its being an 
instance of its natural kind. A thing’s nature comprises both its matter 
and its form (Phys. II 1, 193a10-b20): both make a difference to what 
something is and what it does. A human being will fall downward on ac- 
count of its matter, for the latter includes a large portion of the element 
earth. Since it is in the nature of earth to move downward, on Aristotle’s 
view, it is in the nature of anything composed of a sufficiently large quan- 
tity of earth to move downward as well. Likewise, it is in the nature of 
fire to move upward. Because of this upward-moving nature, a human is 
able to grow and maintain itself. If Socrates were composed of earth 
alone, he would collapse in a heap of earthy rubble. Fire counteracts this 
tendency, but the presence of fire is not the only thing needed to explain 
human growth and homeostasis. Left to their own devices earth and fire 
would separate themselves from each other completely with the result 
that living things like Socrates would be torn apart: the fiery materials 
composing them would ascend skyward while their earthy materials 
would accumulate on the ground in a heap (de An. II 4, 416a6-9). Some- 
thing prevents this from happening. Something about a living whole di- 
rects, proportions, and regulates the activities of the materials composing 
it, and ensures that the whole itself remains a unified persisting individu- 
al. That something is form. 
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Form explains what unifies diverse materials into a single whole (de 
An. 1 5, 411b5-13; Metaph. H 6, 1045a23-b6). There is no unified compos- 
ite individual apart from a form. Destroying something’s form results in a 
disunified heap (Metaph. Z 17, 1041b11-18). The remains of a human - 
what are often referred to, confusedly from an Aristotelian perspective, 
using singular terms such as “human body” or “corpse” — do not compose 
a single individual at all; they are instead materials that used to compose 
an individual but that no longer do. Form also explains diachronic unity 
or persistence: why a living whole such as Socrates can exist one and the 
same over time even though the materials composing him are in constant 
flux (de Gen. et. Corr. 1 5, 321b25-27): Socrates persists so long as his form 
does (de Gen. et Corr. I 5, 321a13-25). Likewise, the biological processes in 
which Socrates engages are directed toward developing and maintaining 
a mature, properly-functioning member of the human kind. What unifies 
various stages of the developmental process, as well as various metabolic 
processes, is their directedness to this end. 

With this outline of Aristotle’s hylomorphism in place, it is possible to 
identify the roles that the concept of form is supposed to play within his 
framework. These roles supply an implicit definition of form: 


Change: Form is what accounts for change or generation, especially 
the generation of composite wholes; 

Unity: Form is what accounts for the unity of composite wholes; 
Persistence: Form is what accounts for a composite whole’s persistence 
through time, especially in cases in which it changes its matter over 
time; 

Kind Membership: Form is what accounts for kind membership, espe- 
cially membership in natural kinds; 

Behavioral Regularity: Form is what accounts for behavioral regulari- 
ties, especially the selfmaintaining and developmental processes in 
which living things engage.” 


In Aristotle’s philosophy, then, form is what plays the foregoing theoreti- 
cal roles. Aristotle’s is not the only hylomorphic theory however, and not 
all hylomorphic theories have form playing the roles that Aristotle’s does. 


2 Aristotle also intends form to play epistemological roles: Perceptual and Cognitive 
Knowledge: Form is what accounts for the ability to know things themselves in 
perception and understanding. But these roles do not bear directly on our present 
inquiry. 
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For example, contemporary hylomorphic theories that place few restric- 
tions on the kinds of predicates or functions that express hylomorphic 
forms have difficulty accommodating Behavioral Regularity. These in- 
clude the hylomorphic theories of Kit Fine (FINE, 1999, 2008) and Mark 
Johnston (JOHNSTON, 2006). Their theories are committed to some- 
thing like the following principle: 


Abundant Matter Principle: For any objects, a1, a3,..., d,, there is a 
form F and an object s such that F is s’s form, and the as are s’s matter. 


Given a principle of this sort, nothing prevents us from constructing hy- 
lomorphic composites in any way we please, for given any v-tuple of ob- 
jects, we can construct a function that corresponds to a hylomorphic 
form. 

Consider three objects: a particular hydrogen atom /, my left foot, and 
the Empire State Building. Each of these objects occupies various pos- 
itions at various times. These positions, let us suppose, are specified in a 
description D. On Fine’s theory, we can define a hylomorphic composite 
c (what he calls a “variable embodiment”) which is composed of 4, my 
left foot, and the Empire State Building exactly if those three objects oc- 
cupy the positions at times specified in D. This result is likely to strike 
many hylomorphists as bizarre. We cannot bring new things into exis- 
tence simply by stipulation, they will say — simply by formulating a defi- 
nition. One reason for thinking this is that intuitively c does not have any 
causal powers beyond those of 4, my left foot, and the Empire State 
Building; it doesn’t do anything other than what /, my left foot, and the 
Empire State Building by themselves do. To use Aristotle’s term, c has no 
nature of its own. Any powers or activities we might attribute to it are re- 
ally just the powers and activities of b, my left foot, and the Empire State 
Building. The latter objects operate, moreover, completely independent 
of their status as parts of c. The latter thus adds nothing to the causal in- 
ventory of the world. Because theories like Fine’s admit composite enti- 
ties like c, it is difficult to see how forms could play the role of Behavioral 
Regularity. On these views, hylomorphic forms have no essential connec- 
tion to the causal powers that things have. 

Problems in philosophy of mind, however, often concern causal pow- 
ers. The problem of emergence, for instance, concerns how physical 
changes can cause mental states, and the well-rehearsed problem of 
downward causation concerns how mental states can cause physical 
changes (KIM, 2006). Because theories like Fine’s divest forms of distinc- 
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tive causal roles, they hold little promise for solving mind-body problems. 
Pll thus put them to one side and focus on a hylomorphic theory that can 
accommodate Behavioral Regularity. 

I’ve described that theory in detail elsewhere (JAWORSKI, 2016, 2017). 
It understands forms in terms of a metaphysics of powers: forms, it says, 
make a difference to what things can do — the powers they have. In partic- 
ular, forms confer powers on composite individuals that are not had by 
the components of those individuals taken by themselves. Socrates, for in- 
stance, has powers that earth and fire by themselves lack — the power, for 
instance, to maintain himself one and the same over time despite changes 
in the materials composing him. That power is one that Socrates is essen- 
tially and continuously manifesting: he is essentially and continuously 
engaged in regulating, proportioning, and directing the way his compos- 
ing materials operate. This ongoing configuring activity is how he man- 
ages to unify those materials into a single whole, both synchronically and 
diachronically. It also confers on him further powers, such as the powers 
to walk, talk, sing, dance, run, jump, and engage in the various other ac- 
tivities he does. 

Socrates engages in these activities by imposing an order on the ways 
his parts manifest their powers. Walking, talking, playing an instrument, 
and so on are not random sequences of physiological changes; each is in- 
stead an activity composed of a sequence of physiological changes with a 
certain order or coordination. That coordination is another species of 
structuring — the manifestation of a further power Socrates has for coordi- 
nating or structuring the way his parts (and in some cases external ob- 
jects) operate. When he walks, talks, or plays, he structures walking- talk- 
ing- or playing-wise the way his parts and external objects manifest their 
powers. In some cases, this structuring is conscious and intentional as in 
producing the precise limb movements in a dance, but in many cases the 
structuring is neither conscious nor intentional as in digesting food or in- 
creasing blood flow to the legs in response to something fearful. In what- 
ever way it occurs, whether consciously and intentionally or not, the re- 
sult of this structuring is a unified activity that is composed of the sim- 
pler activities of his parts (and in some cases external objects). 

The structured activities in which Socrates engages include thinking, 
feeling, and perceiving. When he experiences an emotion, he is engaging 
in an activity in which various parts of his nervous system and various ob- 
jects in the environment manifest their powers in a coordinated way that 
unifies them into a single event. Just as physical materials compose an in- 
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dividual exactly if they are structured the right way, likewise various 
events compose an activity of thinking, feeling, or perceiving exactly if 
they are structured the right way. 

Based on what’s been said, it is possible to get a rough sense for how 
hylomorphists approach mind-body problems. Those problems, they say, 
are byproducts of a worldview that rejects hylomorphic structure. Struc- 
ture carves out distinctive individuals from the otherwise undifferentiated 
sea of matter and energy described by our best physics, and it confers on 
those individuals distinctive powers. If hylomorphic structure exists, the 
physical universe is punctuated with pockets of organized change and sta- 
bility - composite physical objects (paradigmatically living things) whose 
structures confer on them powers that distinguish what they can do from 
what unstructured materials can do. Those powers include the powers to 
think, feel, and perceive. A worldview that rejects hylomorphic structure, 
by contrast, lacks a basic principle that distinguishes the parts of the phys- 
ical universe that can think, feel, and perceive from those that can’t, and 
without a basic principle that carves out zones with distinctive powers, 
the existence of those powers in the natural world can start to look inex- 
plicable and mysterious. If there is nothing built into the basic fabric of 
the universe that explains why Zone A has powers that Zone B lacks — if 
nothing explains why you, say, have the power to think, feel, and per- 
ceive, while the materials surrounding you do not, then the options for 
understanding the existence of those powers in the natural world become 
constrained: either they must be identified with the powers of physical 
materials taken by themselves or in combination (as panpsychists and 
many physicalists claim), or their existence must be taken as an inexplica- 
ble matter of fact (as many emergentists and epiphenomenalists claim), 
or else their existence in the natural world must be denied altogether (as 
substance dualists and eliminative physicalists claim). If there is hylomor- 
phic structure, however, the options are no longer constrained in this 
way. The existence of thinking, feeling, and perceiving in the natural 
world is no more mysterious than the existence of walking or talking: all 
are manifestations of distinctive powers that beings like us have, and 
those powers exist in the natural world because structure does. 

But are there hylomorphic structures? Are there such things as Aristo- 
tle’s forms? Hylomorphism has long been sidelined in serious philosophi- 
cal discussions due a widespread perception that it is unscientific — that 
the Scientific Revolution proved that the notion of form was empty, that 
it had no real-world application. In fact, this attitude represents a miscon- 
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ception about what the Scientific Revolution accomplished — something 
that is especially evident when we turn to biology. 

Marjorie Grene noticed the similarity between Aristotelian form (e- 
dos) and the notion of organization at home in modern biology: 


Eidos [...] functions in a number of striking respects in the same way 
as the concept of organization... in modern biology [...]. The ezdos of 
an entity or process is its organizing principle, the way it works to or- 
ganize some substrate [...]. [F]orm in nature [...] exists in, and only 
in, that which it informs [...] as the organizing principle [...] in an 
appropriate matter [...]. Ezdos in the sense of organizing principle is 
[...] a definitive concept for biological method [...] [though] its mod- 
ern counterpart is couched in different terms (GRENE, 1972, p. 
409-410). 


To illustrate Grene’s point about the notion of organization in modern 
biology, consider an example from a popular college-level biology text- 
book: 


Life is highly organized into a hierarchy of structural levels, with each 
level building on the levels below it... Biological order exists at all 
levels [...]. [A]toms [...] are ordered into complex biological 
molecules [...]. [Those] molecules [...] are arranged into minute 
structures called organelles, which are in turn the components of 
cells. Cells are [in turn] subunits of organisms [...]. The organism 
[...] is not a random collection of individual cells, but a multicellular 
cooperative [...]. Identifying biological organization at its many levels 
is fundamental to the study of life [...]. With each step upward in the 
hierarchy of biological order, novel properties emerge that were not 
present at the simpler levels of organization [...]. A molecule such as 
a protein has attributes not exhibited by any of its component atoms, 
and a cell is certainly much more than a bag of molecules. If the intri- 
cate organization of the human brain is disrupted by a head injury, 
that organ will cease to function properly [...]. And an organism is a 
living whole greater than the sum of its parts [...]. [W]e cannot fully 
explain a higher level of order by breaking it down into its parts 
(CAMPBELL, 1996, p. 2-4). 


This passage suggests that organization (or order, structure, or arrange- 
ment) is a real feature of things, one that plays an important role in them 
being the kinds of things they are, and in explaining the kinds of things 
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they can do. It suggests, in other words, that structure or organization is a 
real ontological and explanatory principle — one that cannot be reduced 
to mere spatial arrangements or causal relations among something’s 
parts. The materials composing Socrates can change their spatial and 
causal relations, and yet Socrates persists all the same. Form is instead 
what is responsible for ensuring that the spatial and causal relations 
among those materials remain within the parameters necessary for 
Socrates to continue to exist. 

Appeals to a notion of organization or structure along these lines ap- 
pear throughout biology and biological subdisciplines such as neuro- 
science.4 These empirical appeals provide the basis for an argument in fa- 
vor of hylomorphism. It depends on two premises: first, a broadly 
Quinean premise about ontological commitment: we are committed to 
all the entities postulated by our best descriptions and explanations of re- 
ality; second, our best descriptions and explanations of reality derive from 
empirical sources such as the natural and social sciences. Suppose we take 
the natural-language sentences in which our best empirical descriptions 
and explanations are formulated and reformulate them in a quantifier- 
variable idiom the way QUINE (1948) suggests. In that case, we would be 
committed to the existence of all the entities needed to make those des- 
criptions and explanations true. Consequently, if our best empirical des- 
criptions and explanations posit various kinds of organization or struc- 
ture, then we have good prima facie reason to think those structures exist. 
But appeals to organization or structure are ubiquitous in the biological 
sciences. The theoretical roles those notions are expected to play, more- 
over, are the theoretical roles that hylomorphic form is supposed to play. 
We thus have good prima facie reason to think that there are hylomor- 
phic forms. Far from being unscientific, then, hylomorphism seems to be 


3 The term ‘principle’ here translates the Greek word arché which designates a 
source, origin, or starting point. See footnote 1. 

4 Philosophers and scientists who invoke a similar notion of organization or struc- 
ture (typically without appreciating the ontological implications of that invoca- 
tion) include ARMSTRONG (1968), p. 11; BECHTEL (2007), p. 174, 185-186; 
CAMAZINE, et al. (2001), p. 12-13; DEWEY (1958), p. 253-258; HALDANE 
(1947), p. 54-56; HEIL (2003), p. 245; KITCHER (1984), p. 369, 373; MAYR 
(1982), p. 2, 52; MILLER (1978), p. 140-141; RUSE (2001), p. 79; SIMPSON 
(1964), p. 113, and SOMMERHOFF (1969), p. 147-148. The principle of ontologi- 
cal naturalism discussed below puts pressure on philosophers and scientists like 
these to endorse a notion of structure like the hylomorphic one. 
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an implication of our best empirical descriptions and explanations of liv- 
ing things. 

With the foregoing ideas in place, let us return to the mind-body prob- 
lem with which we began: the problem of emergence. It requests an ex- 
planation of how physical factors produce thoughts, feelings, perceptions, 
and other paradigmatically mental phenomena. Within a hylomorphic 
framework, this request for an explanation is illegitimate. It is legitimate 
to request an explanation of how it is possible that p only if it is possible 
that p, and according to hylomorphists, it is not possible for physiological 
occurrences to produce thoughts, feelings, and perceptions. 

According to hylomorphists, a thought, feeling, or perception is an ac- 
tivity composed of physical occurrences with a structure, and structured 
entities in general are not generated or produced by the things that com- 
pose them. Socrates’ act of talking is not produced by states of his mus- 
cles and nerves; it is instead an activity that occurs when he coordinates 
or structures the states of his muscles and nerves talking-wise. Likewise, 
Socrates’ brain states do not generate or produce his thoughts, feelings, 
and perceptions; each is instead an activity that occurs when he structures 
the way parts of his nervous system operate — when he coordinates their 
operations thinking-, feeling-, or perceiving-wise. On the hylomorphic 
view, structured things in general are not causal byproducts of the things 
they structure. Consequently, requesting an explanation of how unstruc- 
tured occurrences generate structured phenomena misunderstands the 
hylomorphic notion of structure. It assumes, contrary to hylomorphism, 
that structure is not a basic principle but is instead something that is de- 
rived from unstructured things. Demanding that hylomorphists explain 
how brains produce consciousness thus implicitly begs the question 
against their view, for it assumes the existence of a kind of occurrence that 
hylomorphists deny exists, namely the generation of structured phenome- 
na by unstructured things. On hylomorphists’ own terms, it is not legiti- 
mate to request an explanation of this any more than it is legitimate to 
request that a meteorologist explain how the will of Zeus produces rain. 
Opponents of hylomorphism are free to reject the view wholesale, but 
within the hylomorphic framework itself, requesting such an explanation 
is illegitimate. Moreover, the very fact that the problem of emergence 
arises for opponents but not for hylomorphists weighs in favor of taking 
hylomorphic structure as a primitive. 

Opponents might argue that hylomorphists face their own problem of 
emergence. What, after all, explains the emergence of structure itself on 
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the hylomorphic view? What physical conditions are responsible for 
bringing it into existence? Hylomorphists respond once again that on 
their view structure is basic — every bit as basic as things that get struc- 
tured. Asking why either structure or materials exist on the hylomorphic 
view comes close to asking why the universe as a whole exists, or why 
there is something instead of nothing. It is possible to reject the hylomor- 
phic worldview and with it the claim that structure is basic. But to re- 
quest that hylomorphists explain how structure emerges is to request 
something that hylomorphism implies cannot be done. 

Hylomorphists do not deny that we can ask how particular structures 
came to be in place. It is legitimate to ask how my distinctively human 
structure came initially to inform various biotic materials. The answer has 
to do presumably with my parents’ reproductive activity. Likewise, it is a 
legitimate empirical endeavor to attempt to discover how the first living 
things emerged; that is, how the first living structures came to inform var- 
ious prebiotic materials. What is not legitimate to ask, according to hylo- 
morphists, is what is responsible for continually generating the structures 
that I and other living things have. My structure is not something contin- 
ually generated by some external source or by the materials that compose 
me; it is instead a self-maintaining configuring activity in which I contin- 
uously and essentially engage. There is no sense, then, in which hylomor- 
phists’ refusal to answer a request to explain the emergence of structure 
can count as a strike against their view, at least not without begging the 
question and assuming from the outset that the hylomorphic view is 
false. 

What of the five jointly inconsistent claims discussed earlier — the ones 
that appear to make the existence of emergent phenomena problematic? 
It should be evident that hylomorphists reject claim (3): they deny that 
the properties of a composite whole are determined by the properties of 
the particles composing it. There may be some properties of this sort — 
mass might be an example. But hylomorphists deny that all properties are 
like this: some properties of a composite whole are determined by its 
structure. This was evident in the example discussed earlier: because 
Socrates is composed of a sufficiently large quantity of earth, he has a ten- 
dency to move downward, and because he is also composed of fire, parts 
of him have a tendency to move in the contrary direction, yet the earth 
and fire composing him do not separate themselves from each other com- 
pletely as they would if left to their own devices. Socrates persists — a uni- 
fied whole — on account of something else: his ongoing structuring activi- 
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ty, which directs, proportions, and regulates the activities of the materials 
composing him. This is not a power of the materials themselves, but of 
Socrates, the structure whole. 

For simplicity this example was borrowed from Aristotle and formulat- 
ed in terms of his physics. But it would be easy enough to reformulate the 
example of Socrates in terms of the physical materials postulated by con- 
temporary biology; it would simply make the description unwieldy for 
our present purposes, and I trust that the philosophical point remains the 
same: according to hylomorphism, not all the properties of a composite 
entity are determined by its composing materials, some are due to its 
structure — an idea that Aristotle expresses by saying that a thing’s nature 
comprises both its matter and its form (Phys. II 1-2, 193a10-194b15; Me- 
taph. Z 11, 1036b22-32). 

What I’ve described is an empirically-based hylomorphic theory for- 
mulated in a way that makes it evident how it implies a solution to a live 
problem in the philosophy of mind. Elsewhere, moreover, I’ve described 
in detail how this same theory implies a solution not just to the problem 
of emergence, but to the problem of mental causation and the problem 
of other minds ((AWORSKI 2016). It establishes that Nussbaum and Put- 
nam had a real insight into the nature of mind-body problems and the 
philosophical potential of Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology. 

At the beginning of the 21%t Century, we are better positioned to re- 
trieve the insights of Aristotelian philosophy than at any time since the 
Scientific Revolution. Contemporary metaphysical accounts of composi- 
tion and powers that challenge deep-seated Cartesian and Humean as- 
sumptions about the natural world provide a basis for retrieving the in- 
sights of hylomorphic psychology in particular, and for marrying those 
insights to the descriptions and explanations supplied by our best scientif 
ic accounts of living phenomena. 
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